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HONORS TO THE ILLUSTRIOUS DEAD. 

It rarely occurs that those who are possessed of real worth, are 
Bot forced to contend, while living, with influences which will not 
Hilow them the enjoyment of the full measure of reputation to which 
their merit has justly entitled them. This is a fact which has its 
foundation in some of the deep seated principles of human action— > 
principles which we may look to see exhibited in all the circumstances 
and relations of life — and which we should be conscious, enter largely 
into our own views on all subjects connected with our own personal 
prospects and happiness. 

In a state of society where the interests of men are perpetually 
dashing — where the elevation of one individual in the scale of im* 
portance, must be purchased at the sacriBce of the rising hopes of 
another — and where each is pursuing his own ends, indifferent to the 
fate of those around him, the promptings of our common nature are 
to the indulgence of feelings and passions, which do even less to 
establish our characters upon a basis dignified and elevated, than 
they do to substantiate our claims to liberality and impartiality. 
Envy, prejudice, the rancor of party spleen, and the narrowness of 
bigotry may all lend their influence, and may all do mtich for a sea^ 
tan at least, to obscure the brightest talents, and sully the fairest 
reputation. Death furnishes the only screen from their malice — the 
grave is th6 only sure refuge from their attacks, and happy is he 
who can gain it unscathed by the darts to which he is exposed from 
-their malevolence. Its sanctity opposes a strong barrier to the com* 
pletion of their purposes ; the wild flames of passion which they 
kindled and fanned while the object of their rage was within their 
reach, are allowed to die away and become extinguished when he 
has reached this point of security — one beyond which prejudice and 
envy dare not penetrate ; where the existence of party is unknown, 
and where even bigotry herself, cannot but forget the artificial dis- 
tinctions of her own creation. Then it is that the character begins 
> VM.. n. 1 
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to be viewed as it really is — through no medium of distortion, and 
disconnected from those topics with which 'it was before associated, 
and to which sel6shness had lent a temporary excitement ; new ex- 
cellencies are discovered, or those which before were reluctantly 
acknowledged, seem to be appreciated, while a " veil of charity" 
is allowed to conceal any supposed obliquities — such as may have 
bad a real existence in the imperfections of nature, or such as have 
only existed in the imaginary conceptions of interested malice. This 
is a favor uniformly claimed and conceded to the failings of humanity — 
but is it all which departed worth has to hope from our generosity ? 
Are we to rest content with offering it this scanty boon — a pittance 
which we can deny to none, whatever their claims to standing or 
character? Should we aim at nothing beyond the negative merit 
of correcting the false views which have ori<iinated in our own stn- 
pidity, with no expression of concern for the injustice which our 
^ mistake has occasioned, or the sufferintrs which have resulted from 
our intolerance ? Ought we to dispense this summary justice to all, 
^ recognizing in our indiscriminate kindness, none of the distinc* 
tions of vice and virtue ? If justice to the departed requires that 
we correct the false impressions of the past, justice to ourselves 
as possessed of honorable sympathies, ancf substantial views of the 
principles of right and wrong, equally demands that we furnish, by 
some testimonials of respect to the memory of the virtuous and 
illustrious, proof that we have a deeper interest in matters so inti- 
mately connected with the weal of society. It is a question which 
will not admit of apathy or indifference ; it appeals directly to all 
* our refinement of feeling, all our liberality of sentiment, in short, 
to all those nobler qualities which adorn character and give it its 
fairest proportions ; and as we value a reputation based on the pos- 
session of these, the appeal "may not with safety be disregarded. 

But it is less the design of this essay to explain the demands of 
justice, or the operations of sympathy, than to present some of the 
considerations of general advantage connected with this subject- 
considerations of the first importance, when regarded * in their ten- 
dency to influence the opinions of men, since they strike more 
powerfully than any other, if not more nicely, the springs of feeling 
in the human heart. 

The first point worthy of particular attention, is, the ^influence of 
public honoi-s paid to the memory of the illus.trious dead, upon the 
character of a nation abroad. 

Any addition to the reputation of an individual is, in the view of 
the world, but so much added to that of the nation, in the particular 
department towards which the bent of his mind has been directed. 
Nations are but individuals, associated under the restraints of soci- 
ety, and those regulations which are rendered necessary for the pro- 
tection of their mutual interests ; and the character of every nation 
is but the character of the distinguished personages who have figured 
in its history. Its conquests are but the achievements of their 
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valor — its literature, the productions of their genius — its philosophy, 
the results of their research — its system of policy, the coniprehen- 
sive views which they have formed of the principles of justice, and 
the relations of society. Strike out from the annals of ancient 
Greece the records of her Demosthenes, her Pericles, her Socrates, 
and their equally distinguished cotemporaries, and you will have 
extinguished the lustre of her fame. Blot from the bright page of 
history, which tells us of Rome in her proud character of Mistress 
of the World, all that would serve to remind us of her Scipios, her 
Bruti, her Caesars, and their associates in honor, and the " Eternal 
City" will have lost the splendor of her glory. Carthage, too, that 
restless slate, whose an^bition grasped at universal empire — what is 
it that has perpetuated her name, and given Aer claims to considera- 
tion among the nations of antiquity, but the splendid achievements 
of a single hero— her matchless Hannibal ? Trace back for centu- 
ries that long succession of events by which England has been raised 
to her present enviable rank in the* scale of empire — what is there 
in all this lengthened series, that does not clearly indicate that the 
efforts of individual genius have formed the basis of national pros- 
perity ? Erase from the chronicles of our own times and nation, 
all the evidence they are designed to furnish of the sterling talents 
and virtues of our Spartan ancestry, and though our national exist- 
ence could not cease, yet we should have lost almost all, that, in 
the opinion of mankind, could render this existence desirable. In 
short, take in the whole range of universal history, and you will find 
it only a mass of private memoirs, an exhibition of the effects 
which have been produced upon the condition and prospects of the 
world by the unaided energies of individual minds — those minds 
which, in their respective ages, have shone forth as suns in a firma- 
ment where nothing was visible but by the reflection of their bright- 
ness, or which have appeared, in comparison with the thousands of 
their cotemporaries, like the islands which stud the bosom of the 
senseless ocean — ^spots of verdure and beauty amidst the wide waste 
of waters. Yet to history have the nations of antiquity been in- 
debted for all their celebrity, and on it must we rely, if we would 
secure an influence which shall be felt without our own borders, and 
beyond the period of our existence. The inducements to do honor 
to the distinguished dead, are therefore as strong as can be furnished 
by the powerful considerations of national character and national 
glory. But these motives will be rendered still more efficient if we 
consider the effects resulting to the peace and prosperity of a nation 
at home. This is a point most vital to the interests of any country, 
at the same time it is one most difficult to be secured. Here lies 
concealed the rock, on which all who have made the full experiment 
of government before us have split — a danger, to shun which calls 
for the exercise of the utmost care and circumspection in all who 
are "entrusted with the helm of state." It matters comparatively 
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little what are our foreign relations, or what place we bold in 
the estimation of the world for rank or character, if intestine dis^ 
orders and domestic discord are allowed to prevail, the chances 
against us are such as to warrant the expectation that a crisis in our 
history will speedily arrive, when our rank and character abroad will 
serve us no purpose of protection. It has ever proved one of the 
nicest points in legislation, so to balance the interests and humor the 
views of all concerned, as to preserve that union and harmony 
among them which is indispensable to their common safety. Espe- 
cially is this difficulty felt in nations, where freedom of opinion and 
dbcussion is made a fundamental principle of government. Diver- 
sity of interest, the distinctions of party, local prejudices and sec- 
tional jealousies, operate with peculiar force among a people who 
are conscious of 4he possession of rights, and jealous for their main- 
tenance. Amidst the dissensions to which they give rise, the gene- 
ral welfare is liable to be forgotten or neglected, and the safety of 
the state sacrificed to the blindness of chance, or the licentiousness 
of corrupt ambition. In such a state of things, where the tendencies 
to disunion are so strong, some powerful tie of affinity is necessary 
to unite and embody firmly, elements between which the principles 
of repulsion are so mutual and fixed. The evils are such as admit 
of no ordinary cure ; they completely disorder the vital functions of 
the body politic, and their remedy must be radical. The bond of 
union must be one the influence of which shall be felt far below the 
surface of things, and take deep hold upon the finest sensibilities of 
nature, as well as the firmest principles of duty. This tie of affin- 
ity — ^this remedy for evils which are beyond the control of legisla- 
tion, is to be found in the sacred associations of past history, in the 
sentiments of national pride or patriotism which these are fitted to 
awaken, and especially, in the recollections of those, whom all are 
equally authorized to regard as their benefactors, and the benefactors 
of^ mankind. Here is presented a subject which, all must see, ad- 
mits of no illiberal or contracted views. Living under institutions 
which they can trace to the same origin, and descended from an an- 
cestry to whom they bear a mutual relation, it is impossible that 
they should not feel that they are standing upon common ground. 
The glorious events of past history furnish matter for gratulation, 
which is not subject to party limitations or local restrictions : The 
virtues of those distinguished dead whose efiforts have mainly con- 
tributed to forward these events, and the honor which they have 
reflected upon the national character, are liable to no sectional ap- 
propriation ; they are the nation's legacy, and to a participation of 
them, all are alike entitled. The deeper the impressions which 
such considerations as these are calculated to make upon the mind, the 
more rational is the ground for hope that minor distinctions and petty 
interests will be forgotten ; and the more frequent the opportunities 
of which avail can be made, and the greater the variety of forma 
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Qoder which they can be presented, the stronger are the probabili- 
ties that their influence will be felt, and the threatened dangers of 
anarchy and dissolution averted. 

But there are other effects resulting from these public honors to 
the distinguished dead, which, in their operation upon the domestic 
character of a nation, deserve not to be overlooked. By the exam- 
ple of those whom they are intended to commemorate, they furnish 
an incitement to high and noble effort, as well as cherish the spirit 
of patriotism, that fundamental element of national safety — ^the only 
sure guarantee for the preservation of national honor, and the per^ 
manency of national institutions. They, in a measure, also regulate 
the moral sense of the community, by the connecCton . which they 
are designed to establish between the practice and rewards of virtue. 
Such, briefly sketched, are some of their effects upon national secu- 
rity at home, and consideration abroad — two points which are recog- 
nized as of the first importance in the policy of every government. 

Nor is their influence less efficient in contributing to the elevation 
and refinement of society, by the encouragement which they fiimish 
to literature and the arts. It has already been remarked of history, 
that its materials have been mainly drawn from the actions of the 
illustrious dead ; and it may with equal truth be asserted, that these 
afford the finest field for the display of oratory, and furnish the noblest 
themes for the inspiration of poetry. It is the peculiar province of 
poetry and oratory to celebrate the renowned deeds of heroes, and 
the wisdom of sages, or eulogize the virtues of philanthropists, the 
self-devotion of patriots, apd the soundness and prudence of states- 
men. The Iliad of Homer — ^a production which by universal conces- 
sion embodies more completely than any other, the genuine concep- 
tions of poetic genius — what is it but a series of raptures upon the valor 
of Achilles, the persuasive eloquence of Nestor, the shrewdness and 
penetration of Ulysses, and the majestic, noble bearing of Agamem- 
non ? In what do we feel more the power of this " Chief of Poets," 
than in his delineations of individual character, and his descriptions 
of the valiant exploits of individual heroes ? Where has the wild 
imagination of Ossian taken a more free or bolder range, opening to 
the mind conceptions of greater sublimity and grandeur, th^n in de- 
scribing the dauntless bravery of his Fingal and Oscar, Trenmor 
and Cuthullin ? — On what theme do the orators of Greece and 
Rome kindle into a glow of more fervid eloquence, than in the cel- 
ebration of the praises of their ancestors, and extolling the feats of 
thehr valor ? And from what have those of our ovm nation borrowed 
more soul-stirring appeals to the patriotism and national pride of 
their countrymen, than the example of the great and good whose 
names are interwoven with our earlier history ? — These public honors 
fiirnish also no slight encouragement to the arts. Painting finds its 
fittest subjects in the scenes of heroic exploits, where warriors have 
exhibited their prowess, and commanders have established their 
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claims to distinction ; Statuary, its most interesting models in the 
persons of those who have attained to eminence in some department 
oflabor connected with the public interest; Architecture and Sculp- 
ture, their noblest objects in the erection and embellishment of 
monuments, designed to point out the spot " where sleep the wise, 
the good, the talented, the brave." These considerations are en- 
tirely general in their nature, and admit of no particular local appli- 
cation ; but there are those which bear directly, and with peculiar 
force, upon the interests of our own nation. It may not be amiss, 
in this connection, to bestow a passing reflection upon the circum- 
stances in which we find ourselves placed by those events, to which 
we owe our existence in an independent national capacity. The 
world had gone lumbering on for nearly sixty centuries — in its end- 
less mutations experiencing a thousand vicissitudes of fortune, and 
exhibiting an " eternity of change." Every experiment of gov- 
ernment had been tried ; every maxim of legislative or executive 
justice had been settled ; every principle in morals, every truth in 
religion, seemed defined and established — all the regions of poetry — 
every field of science within the range of human intellect seemed 
explored, and their choicest gems and flowers culled, to give rich- 
ness and beauty to the treasures of literature, or add value and vari- 
ety to the sacred repositories of learning. The arts, too, having ex- 
hausted every resource of ingenuity, appeared to have copied with 
exactness, and embodied in perfection, all the nicest proportions of 
nature. Men seemed to imagine, that society had reached certain 
fixed limits of improvement, that the dawn of a mental millenium 
had opened, and that all which remained, was to let Time quietly 
run out his glass and die. No nation was more disposed, (and none 
certainly was better entitled,) to indulge in these extravagant views 
and anticipations than our " mother country." Her institutions of 
government, besides that they were founded on the experience of 
past ages, had already, for a long period, stood the test of actual ex- 
periment, without having exhibited, even in the midst of those dis- 
orders which had convulsed and changed almost the whole order of 
things in continental Europe, any dangerous symptoms of decay or 
dissolution. Her system of religion had borrowed its features most 
directly from the sacred pages of inspiration ; her literature was 
more extensive, chaste and refined than that of any of her cotem- 
poraries ; her scholars were foremost in the pursuits of science ; her 
specimens of the arts Were conceived in the purest taste, and exe- 
cuted upon the most exquisite models; in short, every thing in 
her internal structure and domestic ^regulations^ as well as every 
thing in her foreign relations contributed to render indisputable those 
claims which she had set up to pre-eminence and distinction. Little, 
therefore, could it be imagined that, in those colonies which had felt, 
in their fullest operation, the benign influences of her institutions — 
where society had substantially the same basis as her own— -a system 
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should be revived, which past experience had taught raen to consi- 
der as a political paradox long since practically exploded. The 
measures adopted by America in asserting and maintaining Ameri- 
can rights, and the success with which they were attended, operated 
like the elopement of an heiress, over whose affections the maxims 
of expediency and parental authority have no control. The wrath 
of family connexions at this shocking instance of filial ingratitude 
has as yet scarcely subsided, while scandal, with her thousand 
tongues, has been busy in misrepresentation and detraction. Under 
such circumstances, schooled as all mankind have been in the senti- 
ments of aristocracy and legitimacy, and imbibing as they do, almost 
with the first elements of education, a settled adherence to the prin- 
ciples and institutions of monarchy, it is not a matter for surprise 
that they should entertain prejudices in relation to our country, as 
settled as their national character. They must be expected to view 
every thing through a medium of intentional distortion, to represent 
in false colors the manners of our people and the customs of society, 
and to give an unnatural glare to every distinctive feature in ourna- 
tional institutions and national character. In no unimportant measure 
our standing in the eyes of the world is to be fixed by the events of 
the future. Though our existence has begun under happy auspices, 
still men are waiting to see if the result shall correspond with the ex- 
pectations to which these early omens have given rise. The spirit of 
patriotism, and the principles of virtue are not yet so completely in- 
corporated into all our views, and embodied within the very elements 
of society, as to free us from apprehensions of dissolution from the op- 
eration of internal causes. Our literature is still in its infancy, and 
our progress in the arts as yet inconsiderable, while others gladly 
avail themselves of these facts to discredit our claims to considera- 
tion, and counteract the influence which they fear from our exam- 
?Ie — tending to promote the general difiTusion of liberal principles, 
i^ith a history, abounding more, perhaps, than any other embracing 
an equal period, with examples of the union of rare virtues and 
commanding talents, we should not be backward in the promotion of 
an object, which has a relation scarcely more intimate to our own 
safety, than to the universal emancipation of the human mind from 
the shackles of superstition and oppression. 

Let, therefore, the choicest honors be gathered to the memory of 
our departed statesmen, patriots and heroes. Let the imagination 
cull its sweetest flowers to weave for them the " garlands of fame," 
and the " chaplets of renown." Let the fires of eloquence be kin- 
dled to their brightest glow in the eulogy of their virtues — ^let history 
enter upon its records some lasting memorials to their praise — let the 
monuments of art, imperishable as the names they commemorate, pro- 
tect and hallow the spot where their ashes are smouldering — ^wbere 
their bones are reposing amidst dissolution and decay. 

K. L. M. 
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STANZAa 

Thebe's beauty on the verdant earth when all is fresh and gay, 
And lark and linnet blithely sing to welcome in the day, 
And the glad o'erflowings of their hearU come bursting into voice— 
I Jove to hear their melody, it bids my heart rejoice. 

Bm there's a brighter beauty when the gentle breath of song, 
O'er the dewy bloom of woman's lip steals murmuring along, 
"Where the dying cadence lingers ere it melts away in air ; 
•* I would I were a lovely sound," 'twere sweet to perish there. 

There's beauty when the laughing spring approaches crown'd with flowers. 
And mantling vines and roses weave their odor-breaihing bowers, 
And the lily lifts her snowy head in loveliness arrayed, 
The virgin daughter of the vale, too beautiful to fade. 

Though, Spring, thou art most beautiful, vie not with maiden fair. 
Take off thy flow'ry diadem and wreath her flowing hair; 
And ye Roses veil your blushes 'neath the silver-leafed vine, 
When bending, round your envious buds her silken tresses twine. 

There's beauty when the glorious sun, rejoicing in his might, 
From the cloudless ocean of the sky, poors down the life of light; 
Joy, joy is laughing on the plains, smiles on the hoary hills. 
And the voice of gladness merrily bursts down the gushing rilla. 

Yet brighter than the hoary hills on which .the sunbeams sleep. 
More joyous than the sparkling rills that from the raonntain leap, 
Is the gentle smile of her I love ; though others may not see 
The beaming beauty of that smile, 'tis full of joy to me. 

There's beauty when the vesper-star peeps through the twilight grey, 
And gentle eve, in dewy tears, wefeps o'er the sins of day. 
When casting round her starry robe, her world-embroidered zone, 
The queen of night, in majesty, ascends her azure throne. 

All, all on earth is beautiful to him who reads aright. 

The volume of creation writ in characters of light; 

But the page which stands the brightest there, ah, who can tell its worth ! 

Is woman% rich in heavenly love — the poetry of earth. 

J. B. 
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A FRONTIER SCENE. 

DuBiNG the last vacation, I was visiting an old friend of minei 
one of the oldest settlers in a southern section of our country. As 
he looked over the news from the Creeks and Seniinoles, he would 
frequently compare the incidents there related, with circumstances 
in which he had been an actor, or of which a witness. Among oth- 
ers, he narrated the following. 

^^ It was a cold, raw evening, and the men bad gathered round 
their large camp fires, watching some of their comrades, as they 
busied themselves in preparing for their evening repast. Every 
countenance wore an air of gloom, which is very unusual in camps, 
even during the most harassing duties, or the most inclement weath- 
er, and it was evident that no common event could have caused this 
general depression of spirits among the hardy, and hitherto lively 
frontiers-men. It was well known through the camp that a small 
party under Lt. S. had left that morning, for the purpose of finding 
a crossing place over the river, near which the troops had baited ; 
for as yet no suitable place had been found, although exploring par- 
ties had traversed the banks fqr several miles, both up and down. It 
was true they had not intended to return that night, but several guns 
heard during the day created a belief that they had fallen in with 
Indians, and the cunning character of their foe was too well known 
to admit a hope that they had been attacked by an equal number, 
or in a situation where they could defend themselves. As the dark- 
ness gathered round, the wind increased, and large drops of rain oc- 
casionally falling bid them prepare for a severe night, which in truth 
they had. Most of them, however, wrapping themselves in their 
blankets, with their feet to the fire, appeared determined to forget 
present vexations in sleep, in spite of wind and rain. Others were 
endeavoring to arrange shelters, by means of sticks covered with 
palmetto leaves, and some were stripping bark from the trees as a 
covering for their rifles and powder ; but these, satisfied with their 
arrangements, soon stretched themselves to rest beside their com- 
rades. All were now at rest, save the inmate of the only tent upon 
the ground, and those of the guard, who, being now off duty, were 
seated around the guard fire. Anxiety for the fate of his only son, 
who commanded the absent party, prevented Col. S. from seeking 
repose, and filled his mind with the most gloomy forebodings. Sud- 
denly starting up, he drew his cloak close around him, and left the 
tent. He looked earnestly at all his men as he passed them, occa- 
sionally stopping to examine their features. But his search seemed 
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in vain, for he turned to retrace his steps, when the figure of a young 
roan sitting with his back to a tree caught his eye. 

" Henry," said he. 

The young man spoke not, but was instantly before him, raising 
bis cap as he approached. 

" You heard those guns to-day ?" 

"I did, sir." 

'^And what think you; were there more than might have been 
fired at a few deer ?" 

" Many more, I should say, sir." 

" You think the absent party in danger ?" 

" Most certainly." 

" And Alice — think you she would marry the man who could 
suffer her brother to remain so, without even an effort to save him." 

A flash of indignation passed over the face of the young man ; it 
was but for an instant, however, and a deeper gloom succeeded. 
" Col. S." said he, " I have not deserved this from you, for when 
did I ever give you occasion to repeat an order ? And if you have 
any now, 1 am ready, sir." 

*' I know it, I know it ; but you are too good a soldier for this 
emergency. I doubted not your willingness for the service hinted 
at ; but do you not see that if I, as commander, order out another 
party to succor the absent one, the cold, calculating world will con- 
demn me, for allowing my feelings as a father to govern me as an 
officer ?" 

" I understand you now, sir, and will prove that nothing but my 
soldier's habit of waiting for orders governed me in this. At roll- 
call in the morning, I will with twenty of my comrades, to whom I 
shall now speak, step forward and request your permission to learn 
the safety of our friends, or bury them and seek their foes." 

** God bless you, Henry ! Alice may well be proud of you, and 
poor Charles has had at least one true friend. But you say to- 
morrow morning ; why not to-night ? To-morrow may be too late ; 
you know as well as I do, that the Indians usually secrete them- 
selves near their victims during the darkness, and fire on them at 
the first return of li£;ht." 

" I know it," exclaimed the young man, " but what can we do 
on such a dark and stormy night as this ?" 

'^ Dark and stormy ! do you think the darkness will frighten your 
men, or the rain hurt them more than where they now lie ?" 

" Neither, sir." 

" Then why not choose your men and start at once ?" 

" And how far could we go, without light enough to enable us to 
follow on their trail, even if the rain has not washed away all traces 
of it?" 

'^ True, true, I do believe that I am more rash in my old age than 
you, with the fiery blood of youth in your veins. I am too much 
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excited to plan in this ; do you act as jou think best^ and oh, if you 
have any idea of what may be the feelings of a father, or what will 
be those of a sister, do act quickly.'^ 

^^ Col. S." said the young man, '' if I were to consult my own 
feelings" — 

At that instant the sharp report of a rifle caused both to start, 
and brought every man to his feet. 

'< It is me, it is a friend — ^a friend — for mercy's sake don't shoot 
again !" 

" It is Bates," cried a dozen men, " we know his roice." 

^' You might as well have found that out in some other way than 
by shooting at me," muttered the man, as he came limping into 
camp ; " but I suppose," continued he, " it was my own fault ; but 
how in thunder could I see the sentinel ? the rascal was lying as flat 
as a red skin. To be sure, when I saw the camp I did not think of 
the sentinel, or any thing else. I thought I had been fired at enoogh 
for one day, and did'nt dream of getting this one in my leg." 

'^ Where is your company ? how came you so wounded ?" cried 
the men, pressing eagerly around him. 

" Why," said the man, " as to where they are, I cannot sty ; 
but 1 can tell you the last I saw of them. It was about noon whea 
we were fired upon. How many Indians there were, I cannot say ; 
as myself and one or two others were shot at the first fire. My 
arm was broken, which Lt. S. observing, he ordered me to retire 
to the rear and there secrete myself. I did so, and was afterwards 
joined by Williams, who, being badly wounded in the knee, did not 
like to run the risk of being discovered, as escape by flight would 
be to him impossible ; so 1 helped him up into a tree where he 
would be more likely to escape search than on the ground." 

" Did you hear any more of Charles ?" said Col. S. " Did you 
bear him give any orders by which we could judge what were his 
plans ?" 

^* I did not ; but as I helped Williams up mto the tree, he told me 
that Lt. S. had been wounded, and that the men had hid him in 
some bushes to their right. The firing was then more to our left ; 
and before long it ceased ; soon after, a single shot, and then such a 
horrid yell filled the air that I believe it will ring in my ears forever." 

" Yes — ^yes" — cried some of the men ; ** that was when the last 
brave fellow fell, or when they found a man not yet dead." 

At this moment Lt. Henry approached the crowd. Although 
the storm had not yet ceased, he had flung aside his cloak and was 
clad in a dress of the lightest kind, and most fitted for active exer- 
tion. The rifle in his hand, and pistols in his belt were all the arms 
be bore. 

** Bates," said he, " where were you when tbe savages first 
showed themselves ?" 
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" At the second bend of the river, where some of our men tried 
to ford it yesterday. You know where I mean." 

" Yes." 

" Well, we were but a few hundred yards from the banks." 

** Do you think they have found Williams or young S. ?" 

" No. What Indian, with all his cunning, would ever dream of a 
wounded man's climbing a tree ? As for Lt. S. I cannot say, as I 
did not see where he was put." 

" Shall we leave those men to die ?" said young Henry, 

" No, no," cried a hundred voices. 

" Who will go to their rescue ?" 

« I will, 1 will— all of us." 

" That would be too many," said Henry : " it must be a small 
party, that can act secretly enough for this Enterprise. Is there any 
who will make one of a party of twenty ?" 

At this question all were silent. One unacquainted with the 
character of our backwoodsmen might have thought them influen- 
ced by fear ; but it was not so. No one was at first willing to put 
himself into so choice a party as the present was to be. It was but 
for a moment, however, when one of the youngest in camp stepped 
forward. 

^' Williams is my brother," said he, " I shall claim to be one of 
the party." 

" And I, too," said an old hunter ; " Lt. S. saved my life at the 
risk of his own, not forty eight hours ago." 

^^ Choose for yourself, now," cried the men, as no one else ad- 
vanced. 

Henry stepped among them, touching such as he wanted on the 
shoulder. These, laying aside their blankets, proceeded to the side 
of Williams and the hunter. Henry placed himself at their head, 
and silently they departed. The hurried shake of the hand, and 
the low " God bless you," was all that passed between the strongest 
friends. For a few moments, those left behind stood conversing 
lowly around the fires, and then all was quiet as before, save an 
occasional muttering from the tent where the surgeon was dressing 
Bates' wounds. Although the wound in his leg was not as bad as 
that in his arm, yet he complained only of the former, and said it 
was natural enough for him to get the other ; but he could scarce 
forgive the sentinel for shooting him for a red skin. Lt. Henry had 
left the camp at a point where no fires might betray him to any out- 
lying Indians, and had struck at once into a thick hammock. Fol- 
lowing a small trail they had passed directly through, and then took 
at once to the open pine land. For about two hours they proceeded 
as rapidly as men could, and not a word was spoken. Leaving the 
open country they passed through a narrow swamp and entered one 
where the low palmetto leaves, so common in that part of the coun- 
try, and the underbrush was very thick. From the cautious manner 
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in which they now proceeded, it was evident they expected every 
moment to fall in with foes. Leaving his place in the rear, the old 
hunter moved silently to the side of his officer. " Lt." says he, 
" we must be near where young S. and Williams are hid ; you 
bad better let me go ahead and find them, for if you come suddenly 
upon them they may take us for Indians, and make noise enough to 
betray us." 

Henry assenting, silently halted his little band, and the hunter 
kept cautiously on. Whilst the men were awaiting his return, listen- 
ing for the slightest sound, they thought once or twice (as the wind 
killed for a moment,) that they heard the sound of human voices ; 
but the next blast would drown it all. Ere long the hunter returned 
with William^, who told them the savages had searched every bush, 
even under the tree he was upon, and afterwards proceeded to search 
those more to the west. Soon after he heard the report of a pistol, 
and then a loud shout, half in anger and half in triumph. " Yes," 
said one of the men, " S. had pistols, and some red skin got one of 
the bullets." 

" I can swear to that," said the hunter, " for when W. told me 
that, I went in the direction, and found a dead Indian lying by a 
clump of high palmetto, and the bushes around were much trampled. 
As 1 came back, W. told me that a party of Indians, whom he 
thought bore their wounded, went south, whilst the others went west, 
shouting and yelling." 

Leaving W. who was now comparatively safe, the party went 
forward in a southwest direction. It was evident the Indians felt 
perfectly secure in their late victory ; otherwise, they would not 
have divided their forces. Speed now appeared their greatest ob- 
ject, and they wound their way among the clumps of palmetto as 
rapidly as though they had been always accustomed to those paths. 
Before long they could distinctly see the light from a fire shining on 
the trees. Tho old hunter again approached Henry, and receiving 
a nod, started off to the left so as to come up to the south of their 
fire, because the Indians would expect no foe from that quarter, and 
the wind would blow frpm them to him. As he neared the fire, the 
bushes became higher but not so thick, and trees of larger size were 
rather more numerous. Every step of the experienced old man 
was as cautiously made as if his life, or the gaining his object de- 
pended on each one of them. Only one large cluster of bushes 
was between him and the fire ; waiting till the wind blew more wildly 
by than ever, and he had gained his place. Slightly separating 
the leaves, he had the warriors and their captives full in view. The 
place they had chosen for their torture-ground was singularly well 
adapted to the purpose. A large oak stood in the center of an oth- 
erwise clear space of ground, surrounded on three sides by trees 
and bushes ; on the other flowed the river. Directly facing him, 
and tied to the oak was Charles S. His arms and feet were free : 
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but his right arm bung in a way that plainly showed it broken— -his 
left arn) rested in his bosoms and his eye keenly watched a group of 
about twelve Indians, who were in front of him, a little to his right. 
" I see, I see," muttered the hunter, " the boy holds in his left hand 
a knife, which, sooner than bear their torture, he will use upon him- 
self; how I wish the rest had come up with m,e! I am afraid to 
go back for fear it will be too late ; but what can I do alone ? I 
wish the boy had not the knife, for I know the bloody savages too 
well to think they will be in a hurry to see the end of him, but they 
may drive him to the deed, and I am afraid they will before I can 
get back. The red skins are moving towards him already. No, 
no, it will not do for me to go back." At this moment the chief 
raised his tomahawk, and before the hunter could get his rifle through 
the bushes, it had been hurled, and hung quivering in the tree di- 
rectly above the head of the victim. " What an old fool I have 
got to be," muttered the old man. ^^ I might have known they 
would not let him die so easily. By thunder ! what a look the boy 
gave their chief then ! I verily believe the red skin will fall in love 
with him, he bears himself so nobly." The Indians now formed 
themselves in a circle, drew their knives, and with threatening ges^ 
tures began their dance. Suddenly the chief leaving the circle 
rushed to his captive as if to stab him. As quick as thought the eye 
of the scout glanced along his rifle, his hand was on the trigger, 
when a strong arm arrested him. Turning fiercely upon the intru- 
der, he beheld Lt. Henry, who, uneasy at his delay, had come for- 
ward with his men. 

" Are we in time ?" 

" For vengeance, if not for mercy." 

The young man glanced his eye at the dark group round the tree. 
" How far is it to the river?" 

" Hardly twenty rods." 

Turning to bis men, he ordered four to conceal themselves near 
the river, four more a few yards to his right ; the rest cautiously 
took their places as near where the scout stood as possible. Two 
of the parties had orders to fire on the first opportunity they could 
do so, without endangering their friend. The party by the river 
were to reserve their fire for any who might attempt to escape. 
Several of the savages held in their hands short sticks, to which 
were hung some of the scalps they had taken ; as these came ia 
front of Charles, they whirled them in his face, asking in broken 
English, " Do you know him? what warrior wore this?" Then, 
as they passed him, would boast of the manner in which they had 
taken them. Others, still more barbarous, would slap them in his 
face, and as the young man sickened and turned away, would soeer- 
ingly observe, " white man don't love his friends much." 

Tlie same idea that the left hand of the captive held a knife, 
now seemed to seize the chief; for, leaving the circle, be stepped 
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slowly towards him, bis eye fixed upon his ; suddenly, giving hb 
left arm a jerk, he pulled it from his bosom. For a moment they 
struggled together. It was a moment of agony to the captive's 
friends, who dared neither stir, nor fire, for fear of causing his instant 
death. During the struggle, something glittering fell to the earth. 
*' Does the white man so love gold that he clings to it even in 
death ?" asked the chief, as he stooped to pick it up. But as his 
eye glanced on it in the light, he gave such a laugh and yell of tri- 
umph as made the youth turn away in horror. Holding it over 
his head he showed it to his warriors, who instantly started for the 
fire, each anxious to get a torch light, that the young man might 
more distinctly behold the face that so beautifully smiled there. 
" Your young squaw smiles on you now," said the chief, who stood 
alone by Charles. " How long will it be before she smiles on an- 
other ?" A dozen rifles flashed from the darkness around, and seven 
or eight Indians fell where they stood, some wounded, some dead ; 
one or two, as they leaned over the fire, fell into it, and experienced 
the agony they intended for another. The remainder tried to escape 
to the river. The chief started so suddenly as to drop the minia- 
ture he held, and sprang with the rest for the river ; but the flash 
of the rifles on its banks told him all hope of escape was cut off. 
Drawing his knife, he turned to rush on his captive — his hand was 
at his throat, his arm was descending, when it was grasped, and in- 
stead of a prisoner, he clasped one in every way his equal. Lt. 
Henry had flung himself so violently between his friend and the 
foe, that he fell with the latter to the earth. The red man was un- 
derneath him ; but as bis hand still grasped a knife, and as Henry 
had none, there seemed little chance for him. Henry's right hand 
held a pistol ; but his arm had clasped the warrior so firmly that it 
had fallen beneath him, and before be could extricate it, the knife of 
the savage was in his side. A triumphant yell burst from the lips 
of the red man, and died away, strangely mingled with the report 
of Henry's pistol. To the astonishment of all he arose — the knife 
hanging from his side ; it had glanced on his powder horn and stuck 
among the bullets of his pouch, which hung below. 

As day began to dawn, it was judged prudent to return to camp 
as speedily as possible, for it was thought the other party of Indians 
could not be far off. Litters were made on which were placed the 
hunting shirts of the dead Indians, and their wounded friends. The 
party arrived safe in camp, but upon examination of the wounded 

men, it was deemed best for them to proceed to the station at V , 

where better shelter could be procured. Alice was also there, and 
could bestow that attention on her brother, which, more than any 
thing else, would aid his recovery. The gallant little band who had 
so nobly rescued them, was ordered to be their escort, and before 
midnight Henry had delivered S. to the care of his sister. What 
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bis feelings were, you can better conceive than I describe, and how 
she has rewarded hira, you know best." 

« I know ? ril be hanged if 1 do." 

'^ Stop, stop," said the old man, laughing, ^^ you may not have 
remembered that, though your father's name is not Henry, your 
mother's is Alice. You see 1 have only given you some of the 
names wrong. But did your uncle S. never tell you any thing 
about it ?" 

^^ He once said he was indebted to my father, for his life, but not 
a word more." 

" It is very singular," said the old man, ^' but when they are as 
old as I am, they will talk more of such things." 



THE DEW-DROP— A FABLE. 

A DEW-DROP, on a summer morning, 
A tulip's simple leaf adorning, 
Beheld the sun's first blushing light 

Upon the hill-tops gleaming, 
And, little to herself of change 
To viewless vapor dreaming, 
Extolled herself, as many do, 
Who vainly hope and strive to woo. 
But pearly though she was, 'twas plain 

A pearl she never would, nor could be; 
Still, puffed with pride and self conceit, 
She boasted thus of what she would be. 
" I'll sparkle in the sunny ray, 

A pearly sphere, a pearly gem, 
A pearly drop, as poets say. 
Fit to adorn a diadem. 
Grant me, O sun ! thy brightest beams, 
That all may see 
How bright'ni be !"— - 
When lo ! like childhood's early dreams 
Of beauty's magic power, 
She vanished in an hour. 

R,B. 
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VACATION ADVENTURES. 

No. I. 

" An iaconsiderable snapper up of human trifles." 

Skak9peat€* 



FRED. MIDDLETON, 

OR, MITRIMONUL HAPPINESS ILLU8TR1TED. 

" The course of true love never did run smooth." 

The first week of vacation brought me a letter from Fred. Mid- 
dletoD to come and visit him. Fred, was an old friend of mine, a 
fine handsome fellow, rich as Mordecai himself, and married about 
three years. His letters were stuffed full of nonsense about his beau- 
tiful wife, his house, his grounds, love, domestic felicity, and all that 
sort of thing that's gendered by bridal cakes and honey-moons, and 
my curiosity was up to come and take a look at him. So jun>ping 
into a gig, three hours good driving brought me to his vicinity, and 
a little inquiry led me up to his door. 

As these are sketches 1 can't stop for trifles ; the reader will 
therefore imagine just such a house as he chooses. 

Knocking at a friend's door is bad taste. It sounds formal. So 
I pushed into the hall, and made my way as I could until I brought 

up in the library. 

There was a fracas in the neighborhood ; voices engaged in sharp 
altercation ; and one of them I recognized as Fred.'s in a moment. 
Now eaves-dropping is not my forte, 1 am a little too honorable 
for it. Btit here was a fix where honor was about as useful as hon- 
est Jack Falstaff's. His could'nt mend a neck or a leg ; mine could 
not help me. I was therefore obliged to hear. 

" But, Freddy must be educated, my dear.'* 

« D— n Freddy !" 

Gad zooks, thinks I, Middleton's improved. 

" How can you speak so, my dear ?" 

"How, my dear, can you speak so? Nothing but Freddy in the 
morning; nothing but Freddy at night.' Freddy's hat, Freddy's 
coat, Freddy's breeches, Freddy's everything; I must tell you, 
Louise, I'm tired of it." 

" Well, you need'nt get angry about it." 

" I'm rwi angry." (Moderately loud.) 

" Yes, you are." (Provokingly calm.) 

TOX*. XX. 3 
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« No, Vm not." (Louder.) 

" You are." (Calm.) 

" I aint." (In thunder.) 

" Well, well, my dear, Vm sorry to trouble you ; but you know 
it's necessary." 

" But I do not know it's necessary." 

** My children must be school'd, my dear." 

" You need'nt have children then ! Throw Fred to the dogs for 
wbat I care." 

" Why, Frederick, how you talk this morning. I only speak to 
you, and you're so cold and so cross" — 

^' Cold and cross, madam ! I'm hot enough in all conscience." 

" Well, sir, as you please." (Putting the accent.) 

" Well, madam, it shall be as I please." (Tempest rising.) 

" I've beard you say so before." (Sharp as the crack of a rifler) 

" 1 don't love you." (Lightning.) 

" I've heard you say that too." (A rifle.) 

" You're a vile woman." (Louder.) 

" And that loo." (A rifle.) 

" 1 hate you." (Still louder.) , 

" And that likewise." (Rifle.) 

" I wish you out of my house." (Home-made thunder again.) 

" O, Frederick, this from you ! you — wicked — you'll — break — 
my — heart — you know — you will — you monster — O dear I O dear I" 

There was a shower about this time — then a long pause. 

Pauses after storms, reader, you know are all the fashion. 

Presently I heard a loud laugh, and both rush into each other's 
arms. 

Another pause. 

" My dear," in a very sweet tone, " that's a dreadful bad temper 
of yours, eh ?" 

" Very, my dear — I'm sorry for it." 

" How sorry are you ?" 

" Why — so sorry." 

" Nay, but I'll not be put off* by having my mouth stopp'd. You 
shall ask pardon — come — quick." 

" Well, my dear, I do ask pardon." 

^' And you wont sin again ?" 

" Never." 

" Never ?" 

« If I do I'll be da"— 

" And that's an awful bad habit too, Frederick, swearing." 

« Tis, is'nt it. Well, I'll"— 

" Leave it oflT?" 

" Yes, and so"— 

"And so?"— 

" We're friends again," said he. 
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"We're friends again," said she. 

" Dear, dear Louise." 

" Dear, dear Frederick." 

At that moment they entered the library, his arm making a girdle 
for her waist, hers clasped fondly over his neck, her head laid sweetly 
on bis shoulder, her long raven locks disheveled and hanging down 
upon his breast, and her little boy toddling along by her side and 
holding on to her gown ; presenting on the whole such a beautiful 
group and picture as I never saw before. Hang me ! if I did'nt 
envy him. 

" Fred, you rascal," said I, " how dare you treat your wife ill ? 
I've heard all. You're a brute !" 

" Softly, softly, sir," said the lady stepping forward, " I let no- 
body scold my husband but myself — do I Frederick ?" and her 
dove-like eyes were raised to his with such a soul of devotion in 
them as 

But I guess this will do for once. 

I left Fred next day with a nioral in my heart big enough to sanc- 
tify all North College — a difficult thing by the by — and that was, 
the importance of my getting a wife right off. 

n. 

MOONLIGHT. 

"Words, nothing but words!" 

ffamUt. 

I'd just as lief you'd know it as not, Reader, I've a tremendous 
passion for moonlight. I always had. When a boy I loved to go 
out under its influence and steal water-melons ; not indeed from any 
particular propensity for thieving or a love of the melons, but simply 
for love of the moon. Walking through orchards too was pleasant. 
Hiding myself in Squire Applejohn's garden, on the side of the house 
where his daughter had her rooms so as to get a chat with her, that 
too was pleasant. Sticking placards on whipping-posts — dashing in 
the school-house windows — throwing mud against the church door — 
stopping up the key-hole — cutting the bell rope — in short, there's no 
end of the pleasures I used to take by moonlight. 

But don't mistake me here. Don't suppose I never had a little 
of the * lifting up' feeling which sometimes gets hold of us ; a little of 
that influence which makes geese dance and fools rhyme. O, I had 
considerable of it. I've had the real *' ajflatus,^ I used to climb 
trees by night, (not fruit trees, mind you, now,) straddle a fence, or 
the ridge-pole of the barn, and then send my gaze off into the blue 
heavens till 1 got dizzy. The fair moon hanging off like a spirit 
of the atmosphere, the orbs rolling on and chanting to the cherubim, 
the bright ether stretching off and away which my thought could 
not fathom,, the silence and solitude and solemnity of the glittering 
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pageantry of heaven, O I've felt all these ; and then I've thought 
of a good large dairy-cheese and aunt Polly's pantry, and jumped 
from the ridge-pole and run off like lightning. 
In one of these moods I wrote the following — 

When my proud heart has ached, and I have felt 

As if this world had cast me from its love, 

The young, the gay, the sweet, the beautiful, 

To' whose affections I had link'd my soul, 

As kindred souls link and grow into one ; — ' 

When I have pans'd, and with a half form'd corse 

Upon my lips, and thoughts of bitterness 

Have crowded up so fast and forced the tears, 

The mad mad tears into my woman eyeSj 

Until, tir'd with the dashing them away, 

I've let them nnrepress'd steal silently down :— 

In such sad moments — and there's not a heart 

That's gifted with the sensibility 

That's given brutes, but can count over such 

Many and bitter — in such moments I 

Have left my dwelling and walk'd forth alone 

Beneath the sky of midnight, when the stars 

Shone from their habitations, and the moon 

The young and beautiful moon, look'd like a spirit 

Sent from a purer region, and its mild 

And most unearthly light has won its way 

GLuick to my madden'd feelings, and my heart 

The throbs of my proud yet most injured heart. 

Have hush'd themselves beneath its influence, 

As doth the breathings of a child that sinks 

From sobs, into the quiet arms of steep. 

And as that soothing and most heavenly calm 

Has come upon me, I have felt that earth 

Was a sweet spot to dwell in — ^that its thousands 

And tens of thousand varied influences, 

Its waters and its winds, its sounds by day 

And melodies by night, have something dearer 

Than witchery in them — that they were the voices 

Of the Invisible, whispering in these 

His most neglected agencies, that truth 

Which he would write upon the soul of man. 

And I have thought that man was not thus vile 

As I had deem'd him — that revengeful being 

Stern and relentless, dark e'en in his love, 

And darker in the moments of his pride — 

That I had wrong'd him, and a soften'd feeling 

Fraternal has come gushing through my heart, 

And I have knelt down on the cold damp earth 

With nought but night around me, nought above 

Save the deep heavens, and th' eternal stars « 

Which God has hung there, and—have pardon'd all. 
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This may be poetry, said a friend at my elbow ; but it won't make 
yoo rich or fill your stomach. No, it won't, answered I ; and since 
that time I've crush'd all poetic sensibility, and now I'm an item 
in this dull working-day world. 

But what's all this stuff to do with vacation ? Much, Mr. Reader, 
and let me take the moment to tell you that writers tell stories in 
their own way. They scribble till their fingers ache and to please 
you ; shan't they have one immunity ? Shall the mere drudge be 
theirs ? That were to make them pack-horses. • Shall the trouble 
of thinking, writing, copying, daubing, and tearing be borne cheer- 
fully, and when a resting place shows itself, some little field into 
which fancy may run and play a moment and thereby ease the 
mind and stop the heart ache, when memory may come with her 
forms and things and changes and chances, with her hues and 
brightness and loveliness and music and poetry, with her thousand 
hopes and dreams and anticipations and cherish'd prospects ; when 
these appear and they turn to them for pleasure, will you rate them 
and bite ? Pooh ! don't think on't. 

But to the story. And here I may stop to say that as little of the 
true method of story writing is known in this world, as the princi- 
ples of steam boats and cotton gins in the planet Jupiter. The 
rage is the high pressure system. Every thing must be highly pep* 
pered. Every thing must be done by volcanoes and rail roads. 
Nature is obsolete. Ease and freedom are a pair of simpletons. 
Simplicity is a misnomer. We are all huzza boys and fire. Thought 
is not thought, now-a-days. Virtue is not virtue. Truth is not 
truth. Philosophy is not philosophy. It's all rant, and stuffi, and 
fustian. This b especially true in literature. Look at its great 
founder, archetype and engineer, Edward Lytton Bulwer. He'll 
discourse an hour with a thought, and paint a character ' such as gods 
and men don't approve of.' The pure fountains of English have been 
more defiled by this man, than by all the writers of the present age 
put together. This is our opinion. He's a giant, however. There's 
no doubt of this.' A man of deep and extensive readings, but withall 
as strange an aditiixture of truth and folly as ever flung ink-horns at 
paper-mills. 

But to return. A moment more, however, if you please, sir, 
while I essay a bit about the benefit of fictitious composition. I 
urge its claims on the ground of mental perfection. What is a per- 
fect mind ? Obviously one whose faculties are so developed and 
trained, that each contributes its quota to the business of analysis. 
To secure this we want logic for the reason, and something for the 
imagination. Now novels are the very things. They are imagin- 
ative. Tis therefore a natural deduction, that novels have their 
part to perform in balancing the mind. They are preferable to 

Eetry because they lie less. Poets always lie. They aim at it. 
t who does not know this, does not understand their principles. 
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Tis the peculiar province of poetry to be extravagant, and by a sort 
of witching tact impose on the understanding, the mind all the 
while conscious of the imposition, yet putting up with it because so 
skillfully done. Novels are similar, yet less daring ; serving to render 
us less unfit for life, at the same time giving us a glimpse of the land 
of pure imagination beyond it. Novels may be said to have the 
same relation to poetry that the flight of the thrush has to the lark ; 
the one contenting itself with the altitude of th^ tree top, while the 
other rising in a spiral curve ceases not its sweet chant till lost in the 
clouds. 

There, reader, I've done. 

Done ! where is your story ? 

Story ! bless you, sir, I've no story to tell you. 

m. 

LITTLE SOLOMON AND THE STAGE COACH. 

" Life is a dark and thorny road." — Dr. Watts. 

Providence never blesses a man with any particular good, but 
right along side of it we find some evil or other to counteract it. A 
long run of good luck would'nt do ; we should forget what a place 
the world is ; therefore every cup we have must have more or less 
poison in it to remind us of our mortality. 

I was never more struck wjth this than during the last vacation ; 
a little circumstance transpiring which tended to exemplify pretty 
clearly the flimsiness of prospective happiness. Three weeks had 
rolled by me, and recruited as to health and spirits I resolved to 
break up the monotony of vacation by traveling ; so setting myself 
la order I hailed the coach as it wheeled by our door, and began my 
journey. I was not to go very far for my first stage, and a lady for 
whom I had a sort of penchant lived in the next village ; so I rigged 
myself before starting in a beautiful new suit, the latest cut of Messrs. 

; — ^ that no time might be lost when I got there 

for ^ showing up' the agreeable. 

Now getting into a stage coach is the devil. The swearing and 
tearing of drivers, the hustling and bustling of travelers, the ill-sa- 
vored politeness with which the passengers make room for you, the 
crashing of band-boxes, (by the way, no lady is allowed to carry 
over seven,) the O la's ! of maids and millinery, the rousting up of 
old ladies from comfortable naps in the corners of the vehicle, all 
these are horrible ; and to a man partially humanized as I profess 
to be, this putting to trouble my fellow sinners on these occasions is 
what I dread like a tooth-ache. Hence as I said, getting into a stage 
coach is the devil. 

After the usual trouble, however, after stepping on one man's 
toes that made him swear terribly, and meeting a demolishing look 
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from a lady of a certain age, into whose poke bonnet I jammed my 
elbow as I settled into my seat, and after having knocked the skin 
from my knees against the door lock as I stepped into the coach, 
I got fixed and began to look about me. 

My neighborhood was an odd one. On my right was a full ple- 
thoric old Irish gentleman, that every time we whacked against a 
stone, cried out ' Och ! and that's a good un, honey thriver ;' while 
on the same side on the front seat and facing him, sat a huge widow 
looking d^wdy, whose time was alternately occupied in toying with a 
little nasty vulgar looking boy, and stuffing him with gingerbread. 

Now there's nothing on earth I love so as a glorious looking boy, 
a real right down magnificent little fellow, whose fair cheeks, bright 
eyes and glossy locks make you want to eat him. I always think 
of Willb's lines— 

" There's something in a noble boy, 

A brave, free hearted, careless one, 
With his unchecked, unbidden joy, 

His dread of books and love of fan,'' 

and feel their fine force like a frenzy. I can play with one for 
hours, loll on the green grass with him, talk nonsense with him, pull 
him about, watch his eye, catch his clear silver shout, and forget I 
am growing old. It tempers one into the finest humanity. Some 
sealed fount in the heart is made to gush up again. We find the 
world is not as it looks to our soberer eye. We find there is after z\l, 
a life and loveliness, a freshness and poetry in it, and we turn from 
its mad whirl and seek them in life's quieter paths. 

But it makes one sad though. However, tis the sorrow, not the 
sickness of the heart. Tis the merry voiced Spring mated with the 
gorgeous grandeur of the Autumn. Most of us have sat in a room 
a thousand times where a fine boy was playing, and looked at him till 
the heart ached. We think of the little fellow's life. We think of 
what's before him. We think with what a shock, as it were, he 
must wake from his young dreams. We think how many times he 
must kick his little toes against the thorns where he expected noth- 
ing but roses. Aye, we never look at them but the heart aches ; 
for though they may find pleasure, they will as certainly find the 
bitterness of life. 

But there's another side of the question. 

If I love a fine boy, there's nothing I detest more than an ugly 
one. Let Providence never make me the ^particular relation' of one ; 
if it do, I shall certainly be tried for manslaughter. I want to mur- 
der them right off. I don't want they should drink in the light of 
the living. I want them to grow up in the woods and wilds their 
proper place, with beasts and bears. Nobody loves them ; nobody 
looks at them ; nobody plays with them ; no ladies kiss them ; pro- 
ving conclusively (the last item especially) that they were made for 
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6ome other planet besides this. Bat lest I be thought bard hearted 
here, I desire to state that as jet I never have killed one. No, no, 
I have a little of that unhandsome quality about me called pity. I 
remember my own childhood. 1 remember my own grey eyes and 
stiff carroty hair. I remember my own sufferings. No, I never 
pain the little fellows. They get slights enough from others — a fact 
that proves the world is ' devil-born' clearer than any thing I know 
of. The heart so dead to every thing which is truly magnanimous 
that it can scout the sweet feelings of children, plain enough came 
from a bad place, and the sooner it gets back there the better. 

We think children don't feel these things. Softly, softly, sir, 
some boys are more observing than men. Children are always ob- 
serving, and none more so than your ugly ones. Their thoughts 
dwell on their looks and they become sensitive. I ever observe it. 
Hence I always pick from a company the homely boy (provided he 
is not dirty, this I can't bear) and treat him kindly ; he never for- 
gets it. 

Part of the last sentence is pat, and brings me back to my sub- 
ject. The little boy of the stage, before mentioned, had'nt been 
washed since his birth. Perched on the seat directly in front, bis 
legs not long enough to dangle, there he sat his feet sticking strait 
out, much to the detriment of my drab breeches. Let it not be for- 
gotten that he had taken particular pains to walk near a mud puddle 
that morning, and the filling up of the picture is left to the reader's 
imagination. 

" Soley like-a-te ride-in-e tagey ?" 

« Yesh, mum." 

" Soley like-a-te get sickey ?" 

" Noa, mum." 

"Soley like-a-te gingerbread ?" 

" Yesh, mum." 

O, horror ! If there's any thing detestable, any custom, any abuse 
in society, any abomination of which I vote a clean riddance, it is 
your baby-talk in stage coaches. And yet passengers are gagged 
with it every twenty miles. I'll admit your boy, madam, is a prodigy, 
a Solomon, a Joseph, a Moses, or any thing you please, only for pity's 
sake keep it to yourself. Cherish it, love it, adore it, pet it, fondle 
it to your heart's content, but ' let your moderation be known.' The 
world don't overlook greatness, and be assured if he ever rises to the 
dignity of law-giver, we shall certainly know it. Precocious gen- 
tlemen turn out bad. Boys can't be men. The world thinks so. 
However, if he is a genius, don't let him burst on the world in bib 
and tucker with gingerbread in his mouth. Take my word for it, 
madam, it troubles the stomach. 

" Murder !" shouted the stage en masse — ^we struck a stone. 

" Och 1 and that's a good un, honey," roared the Irishman. 

" O ! mum/' cried Master Sotey, " thee the gentleman's trowsers." 
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The look shook me like a palsy. There it was*-— the jolt bad brotfght 
'Soley' and me into collision, and both of his feet the one on one of 
my knees and the other on the other, had left their prints as large as 
life. I'm not given to swearing; but an oath mounted my tongue 
as big as a chain-shot. It looked for all the world as if I had been 
kneeling in a stable, and forgotten to wipe the dust off as I rose ofr, 

" Madam !" thundered I, *' your boy ought to be pitclied ffom 
the window." 

'^ Sir," retorted the lady with the dignity of a Semiramts, and a 
strong accent on the word sir, " Sir, the man who has'nt equanimMj^ 
enough to bear with patience the ills of life, is a brute." 

Whew ! Plato in petticoats. 

" Sir, patience is manly ; remember Job." 

*' Job, madam ! Job's drab breeches never looked thus." 

'* Och ! and that's a good un, honey," chimed the Irishman. 

" Soley, you won't hit the gentleman again, will you lovey ?" 

" Yesh 1 will, mum, he need'nt put his knees in the way, mum." 

''Och ! and that's a good uil, honey," chimed th^ Irishman. 

Need'nt put his knees in the way, mum ! you young mud-puddle 
representative, thought I, grinding my teeth like a tiger. • 

" Don't be offended," said the lady deprecatingly. " He's only 
eleven last fall. Soley," addressing the young sprig of Chesterfield , 
" should'nt be impudent." 

" Yesh I will, mum." 

" Och. ! and that's a good un, honey." 

" If you do I shall whip you, lovey." 

" Noa, you won't, numi ; you always say so, mum." 

" Och ! and that's a good un, honey." 

" I'll give you a big piece of gingerbread, lovey." 

" Well, then I wont, mum." 

Here was parental government coming out on the whole scale, so 
I turned away. Let the reader imagine the lady's voice sharp and 
quick like the snapping of a cane brake, the " Och ! and that's a 
good un, honey," of the Irishman (the only sentence he uttered 
during the journey) as rumbling up from the bottom of a volcano, 
and the words of the boy bolting out with something between a 
grunt and a nasal twang, and the scene is perfect. 

Here was a stopping place, so I bolted off into philosophy. What 
poor fools we are, thought I.' What a poor pack horse is human 
nature. How little we know of the future. A man can't see the 
length of his nose, and he have a long one ; nor does the joy of to- 
day insure a hope to-morrow. I liad started full of life and expec- 
tation ; I was sleek as a mouse in a baf id-box ; I was starched, per- 
fomed, smoothed, and combed ; I was expecting like Don Quixote 
of old to strike the heart of my Dulcinea. Alas ! how human hopes 
decay. Mine were gone ; my expectations withered ; my laurels 
dead ; my bright airy castles like the mists of the morning. 

TOJ«. II. 4 
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My reverie snapped like the crack of a rifle. 

" O, mum, mum — I p — ^ke, I p — ^ke." 

I sprang as if touch'd by a torpedo. 

" Hillo, driver, murder — 6ie — let me out — ^let nie out.*^' 

The driver sprang — the door opened — I jumped. Alas, alas, as I 
turned, the threat came ; and, striking me namelessly, I was deluged 
fjrom hips to heels. 

What followed is not to be told. 

I looked behind me. I mounted the box. I journeyed on my 
way, musing and meditating on the vanities of life. 

YdU CoUege. 
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The leaves on the bough stirr'd 

Are fading and falling, 
And the wind and the wood-bird 

Are moarnfully calling { 
And music around us 

Of landscape and river, 
And feelings that bound ns 

Are passing forever. 

The mists of the mountain 

With morning upspringing, 
The cbime of the fountain 

lis melody ringing, 
The thorn and the thistle 

Of song have bereft us, 
And the quail's lonely whistle 

Is all that is lefl us. 

So hearts we have cherish 'd 

When life was before us, 
Are grown cold or perish'd 

As years have roll'd o'er us j 
And we look in the faces 

Once glowing with gladness. 
And we find in their places 

But sorrow and sadness. 

O, life ! it is tearful 

We're all of us sighing. 
The moment we're cheerful 

That moment we're dying; 
And all we have tasted 

And all we have spoken, 
Are hopes that are wasted 

And hearts that are broken. 
Yale College. 
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"Gtaidquid agant homineSj votam, timor, ira, voluptas, guadia, discarsas, — 

nostri farrago libelli." 

I. 

'Tis a dark and rainy night ; — in a neatly furnished room a fire is 
briskly burning — not in the good old-fashioned Franklin — but in the 
more recent, patent, time-Iabor-and-fuel-saving coal stove. In a 
remote corner, amid lieaps of Tomes and Epitomes, strewed on desk 
and window ledi^e, and presenting a formidable ar*ray in the dim 
ray of an old lamp, sits Iphigenus — his green spectacles nicely bal- 
anced on a formidable proboscis, and his thoughtful expression, as he 
rests, pen in hand, upon the elbow of his arm-chair, betokening at 
once the student and philosopher. A knock is heard at the door:—- 
enter Josephus Jumble, a man whose character no one bas yet been 
able to fathom. 

Iph. Good evening, Josephus ; — happy to see you ; but why so 
late ? 

Jam, Confound that mathematics! I've been these two hours — 
what a mountain of books ! (taking them up) " Old English Poets," 
" Ovid's Art of Love," " Homer," " Virgil," " Treatise on Astron- 
omy," " Newtoni Principia" — ah ! mathematics siill possessing your 
brain ; but why the plague did you send for me this cold rainy 
night ? 

Jph, (rising solemnly and locking the door.) Business of impor- 
tance ; do you swear secrecy ? 

Jam, Most assuredly, my dear sir ; what's in the wind now? 

Iph. I suppose you attended the great meeting the other day. 

Jum, Meeting ! what, the Harrison meeting ! a fig for your pub- 
lic dinners ; they are mere apologies, with their parboiled hams and 
indigestible toasts, 

Iph, Pooh ! pooh ! man ; for ever at your nonsense ; I mean the 
great college meeting for the " Magazine." 

Jum. Ah ! quite a different thing ! no, I was better employed at 
the horticultural exhibition of pretty flowers and pretty girls — flow- 
ers of Eden, (chuckling.) But what in the name of wonder have I 
to do with the Magazine ? Am I appointed Editor ? 

Jph. Not exactly ; — simply this ; — remember your promise— after 
those eloquent appeals — 

Jum. Deuce take your " appeals" — I suppose you were one of 
the ^pealers, or you would not be so anxious to discuss the subject. 
But the business ! the business ! ! 

Jph, Well then, if you will have it, I have a proposal to make 
with regard to the matter of the work. 
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Jum. A critique, T suppose ; what's the matter with the work ? 
Mathematical accuracy ! If you hated mathematics as much as I 
do, you would not be so fgnd of such nice criticism. You'll soon 
be like the man, who, after abusing the whole world, turned in and 
abused himself. 

Iph, You are a Jumble, sure enough ; but is not the Magazine a 
good thing, and may it not be a great source of improvement ? 

Jtim. Most assuredly ; but what then ? 

IpK Why, my plan ; suppose-— suppose — ^in a word, suppose we 
write for the Magazine ? 

Jump Write ! How ? 

Jpk. Write together, something new and strange. 

•/iiffi. Strange indeed it will be. You, a philosopher, governing 
yoiir ideas by rule and measure, looking always toward the end of 
things ; I, a scape-goat of the world, a half in half, here*a-little, 
ibere-a-Iittle, sort of man ; you, discussing grave, philosophical sub* 
ject9, with an occasional dip into the sublime or sentimental ; and I, 
% plain unvarnished genius. 

Ipk. So much the better ; the more variety ; but come, what say 

JFOU ? 

JuM. Yes ; any thing — 

ril open my budget, and Arom it produce 
Good things in abuudaoce, to put to good use. 

But what sha)) be the subject of our speculations ? 

Ipk. Morals, ethics and magnetics ; men, women and children ; 
physk^s and metaphysics ; things lunar, sublunar, cacodemoniacal, 
analytu^al and hyperbolical ; in short, every thing. 

Jam, Quite a Salmagundi — ** A spice of every thing;" — by the 
way, shall that be the caption of our papers ? 

Iph. Pooh ! man — let's be classical ; hand the Lexicon. I saw 
a word to-day, — perhaps I'll find it ; let me try ; 'twas under lit. 
Ah ! here it is — IToXufAiyia. 

Jam, Exactly ; thanks to your classics. But when shall we be- 
|;in? 

Iph. Now ; — here are materials. As Horace says — 

" Accipe si vis, 
Accipe jam tabulas ; detur nobis locus, bora, 
Custodes: videamus uter plus scribere possit." 

Jwn. (looking at his watch.) Now ? If midnight will give you a 
poetical, or any other mania, you are welcome to sit up and enjoy 
your reveries ; but I'm sure I shall not ; friend Horace to the con- 
^mry notwithstanding. 

tph^ Is it ao late ! I should not have known it ; I am not at all 
sleepy. 

Jum* (rising.) Go to work then. I'll go to bed. 

fyh. But stop ! when shall w« mf^t ^gaia ? 
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Jum. ^^ In summer, sunshine, or in rain ;" but I hope not the 
latter, as I room out. 

J^A. Well then, to morrow night at nine, bring your introductory 
address. 

Jum. Aye, my lord, good night ! (Exit.) 

Iph. (solus.) Well, he is an odd compound ; I hardly thought he 
would accede so readily. But what shall I write— ^philosophy — 
metaphysics — poetry ? Ah ! that's the idea. But what shall be 
the theme 1 Oh ! here I was reading my friend Virgil's descrip- 
tion of the sea ; very apropos. I'll write upon the Sea. 

,11. 

One — ^Two— Three — the clock strikes nine, and Josephus Jum* 
ble, Esq. — for once punctual — enters the neat room of the little, 
green-spectacled philosopher and poet. After the usual salutations, 
each being somewhat sobered by his late deep cogitations — without 
effi>rt at pun or fun, presents his respective piece. First, Ipbigenu 



THE SEA. 

Behold the deep» blue sea ; calm aud unruffled ; reflecting ia 
beauteous irised tints the rays of the bright orb of day ! Indeed 
"a glorious mirror where the Almighty's form doth glass itself 1" 
How placid is its surface ! — its bosom undisturbed by throbbings ! 
Anon, Neptune arises and shakes the foaming spray from his hoary 
locks ; he mounts the chariot of the storms ; his steeds are the ra- 
ging winds ; their hoofs flash lightning ; the noise of bis chariot- 
wheels is the crashing of thunder ; the ocean yawns, and heaves, 
and rolls ; the frantic elements conspire to vent their fury. Tbe 
'^ oak leviathans" are tossed like baubles to and fro, till, '^ as the 
snowy flake, they melt into the yeast of waves." Vain is the power 
of man ! Impotent are his efibrts to stay the tempest! The sea's 
hollow caverns echo in solemn mockery to his shrieks of woe, as he 
sinks into their deep recesses, to rise oo more. How fearfully sub- 
lime the scene 1 With what awe and admiration does it inspire the 
soul ! Yet is there beauty in the sea — in the sea — 

Where the green waters roll on tbe coral strand ; 
Where are pearly beds for the Nyniph's bright band ; 
Where the mermaids oft with a silvery wand 
Strew the glistening shells on the golden sand. 

Where the Temples are lighted with gemmy fires, 
And ring with the music of Syren choirs. 
Where the Palaces glitter with rubies fair, 
While the water-sprites merrily revel there. 

Where the feast of Ambrosia is oft prepared ; 
And the sweet cup of Nectar by sea-gods shared. 
Where an Orphean lyre of fair tortoise-shell 
Wakes the slamb'ring echo to music's soft swell. 
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No. I. 

AUTHORS AND THEIR COMMBNTATORS, ANTiaUARIANS, ETC. ETC. 

— "multum largiunto nihil adeptus est." 

SaUust. 

Posthumous papers and recovered manuscripts have always seem- 
ed to have a sort of witchery about ihem. Why this is so is a puz- 
zle. Sometimes indeed they are valuable ; but for the most part 
they are the poorest things in nature, dusty defaced scrapings to- 
gether of some lazy bookworm, or the counterfeited nothings of 
some blear-eyed smutty-faced antiquarian. If of a political cast, 
they are pilferings from Tally or Aristotle ; if on morals, they are 
from Seneca or some one else ; if disquisitions on scholastic divinity, 
they are scraps from Duns Scotus or clear headed Thomas Aquinas. 
Maxims, apothegms, and smart sayings, tricked off in just such guise 
as only dulls their point and blunts their keenness, are foisted upon 
us, and wit and genuine humor through these false media, become the 
most puling and insufferable vapidity. 

Yet after all, methrnks, I would not quarrel with the world on this 
point ; for if posthumous papers do receive a degree of attention 
denied to the writings of living authors, it is perhaps greatly to the 
world's credit. It shows men are not utterly bad ; and that though 
they have ever scrupled to give authors credit where such credit 
were of advantage, they are nevertheless willing to take notice of 
them, when to any such notice they have now become insensible 
by death — a degree of virtue not to be spoken lightly of. 

It ought not to be overlooked perhaps, that men sometimes drag 
forth the writings of the dead for other than the best purposes. 
The human heart is an odd thing ; and it is as hard to assign the 
proper motive for all its actions, as it would be' for a man to jump 
down his own throat. Nevertheless, something may be learned by 
such as keep their eyes open to their own and the conduct of others ; 
and it is little to be doubted, that much of the praise which this or 
that man bestows upon the writings of antiquity, may be resolved 
into some indirect attempt to tickle his own vanity. Why has the 
sweet bard of Avon had so many commentators ; they hoped to get 
on the giant's back and get a peep at posterity — that's the secret of 
it. But^ alas ! alas ! what an error they made ; they should have 
remembered that to get on Shakspeare's back, was to foist a common 
man out of sight. The great Johnson with all his greatness, is lost 
in the blaze of the luminary he would fain have given laws to; and 
Murray, and Stevens, and Malone, and a host of others who looked 
at tha light, have seemed to lose their eye-sight by it. 
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To attempt to bind Shakspeare by laws was as futile as to attempt 
to bind the ocean with bulrushes, or track a comet. Genius makes 
its own laws. The rules of criticism are based on what? on nature; 
and the exercise of genius, whose very province is to create, is the 
highest exercise of nature. It is thus genius supercedes laws, or 
makes them. Hence they depend on genius, not genius on them ; 
and it is thus that Shakspeare defies and with propriety, roost of the 
established rules of Aristotle. 

And Addison's criticisms on Milton too— -what is to be said of 
them? The reputation of Addison, truly, ought to shield him from 
the imputation of bad motives ; and it is to be hoped that the kin- 
dred affinity which is thought to exist betwixt great intellects, made 
him arrogate to himself the high honor of vindicating such a man as 
John Milton. But we must have other views of human nature from 
those we now entertain, and find more true virtuously chivalric ac- 
tion in the world, before we concede even to Addison the honor of 
having acted from perfectly pure motives. The truth of it is, men 
cannot act disinterestedly. It is easy enough to theorize and see 
how men might do it, and human nature had that perfection of which 
it is capable ; but so long as it is what it is, the impossibility in 
amount becomes a physical one. 

Channing of Boston, too, has won a laurel from Milton ; and, it 
may be said with truth, he has won it nobly. But with all respect 
to the erudite Doctor be it also said, he had two objects here which 
dp not resolve themselves into just such motives as we would see 
inspire a man of his talents, especially when he approaches a man 
like Milton. And here we are sorry for the Doctor ; for not only 
would he win a leaf for himself, but he would also make honest 
John a Unitarian, than whom I think that sect would have never 
found a more sturdy opposer, had they made their appearance in 
his day. And we are especially sorry, since with all the Doctor's 
readings, mutilated quotings, and undoubted genius, he has only 
evinced the folly of his undertaking. 

But the cases here referred to are not the only ones in point ; the 
literary history of nations is full of examples. It seems a tax that 
all great men pay for their greatness, that they must sometimes be 
handled by sharpers ; for there are such numbers of hangers-on, 
such hosts of shallow pretenders to the high office of criticism, that 
every giant gets his share of it. This presents indeed in something 
of a new light the advantages to be derived from our great men ; 
since they serve to support a crowd of starvelings, who else were 
'eaten of famine.' It might however be equally urged, that it were 
better to throw away pen and ink, and betake themselves to the ma- 
king of pipes and periwigs, or some other honorable calling. 

For myself, I confess, I have never been greatly in admiration of 
commentators and antiquarians, or addicted to commentary and anti- 
quarian researches. Unfortunately for the world, there's an old gen- 
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tlemaD called Uht pasty and he has so much of the old gentlemanly 
prerogative, viz. self-appropriation, that he merits the cognomen of 
l^rince of Monopolists. Now every thing that falls into his clutches 
IS sure to change, and that too with such outrageous rapidity, that 
your common sense confesses you hardly know your own boyhood. 
He has the faculty of throwing a sort of dimness over every thing, 
so that black becomes white, white black, and both all the colors in 
the philosophic spectrum ; and in addition to this, the eye of a man 
is so constructed, that it can no more look into the past than it can 
discern the things in the back of the head. Besides, there have 
been a great many liars in the world, some who lied for the love of 
it, and some for the love of money ; and they have been accustomed 
to belie the good and praise the bad so much, that history is nothing 
but a tissue of falsehood. Now with these difficulties in the way, 
I have always thought it the safest course to avoid antiquarians, 
manuscript hunters, posthumous paper com menders, and everything 
connected with them ; and I have universally observed that those 
like roe in this particular, less often make themselves ridiculous ; 
since they do not always venerate every fragment they chanced to 
pick up as a piece of a mummy, nor every scratch on a tomb-stone 
as a key to the hieroglyphic mysteries of the Priesthood of ancient 
Egypt. 

Antiquarian research forsooth, is but a thankless business; as 
much so as tracing out genealogies. One's father was rich, his 
grand (ather was a judge, and he very naturally concludes his great 
grand father a lord. He looks, and lo ! he was the village fiddler. 

YdU College. 
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" Aad is become as black as if besmeared with bell." — Henrp VIII. 

— " mittet tibi signa Bootes." — Virgil. 

" The Boots will bear witness." 

The fierce contests between the rival firms of * Robert Warren' 
and ^ Day & Martin,' manufacturers of blacking for all his Christian 
Majesty's subjects, which so long and so violently agitated the Brit- 
ish nation, were not unheeded in our remote and quiet republic 
The storm which rose to a tempest in and about the ' sea-girt isle,' 
reached our distant shores only in gentle ripples — with our trans- 
Atlantic brethren these strifes were ' wars,' with us only < rumors of 
wars.' These bitter contentions have now ceased, the acrimony 
wUefa they excited^ has subsided — ^friend may now meet friend 
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without 'angrily asking an explanation' as to the blacking on bis 
boots — masters and servants, fathers and sons, are noJonger ranged 
under the hostile banners of opposing parties — the black flag of pi- 
ratical cruelty carries not half the terror to the hearts of its wretched 
victims, which the dark-minded, dark-visaged agents of these proud 
antagonists inspired in their fractious customers. 

Why then, the sensitive reader may ask, why disturb the shades 
of the belligerents, why call up the harrowing scenes, which can 
only torture the imagination, without informing the mind, or iropro^ 
ving the heart ? 

For the same reason that the anatomist dissects the reeking corse, 
and lays bare the hideous secret of the grave, that he may heal the 
living — that the faithful historian gives a place in his annals, alike 
to the records of honor and prosperity and good faith, and to the 
darker picture of guilt, and woe, and treachery — that the moralist, 
while be portrays the fair form and fond allurements of virtue, ex* 

toses also the painted carcass of foul vice — for this same reason do 
call up these direful reminiscences, that we may not sleep on in 
ftncied security from civil discord, while the proli6c source of intefk 
tine commotion remains undried — while the 6erce spirits of Chapel 
and Bell (oh 1 that a chapel and bell should ever be at variance) are 
only held in abeyance, and are ready *• on the shortest notice,' as 
tradesmen say, to rush together in terrible collision. If such a fell 
catastrophe ever should occur, well might we exclaim with the Ro^ 
man poet, ' Bella, horrida Bella /' All the squabbles of the aboli*- 
tionists, 'full of sound and fury signifying nothing,' even a bandflde 
rebellion of 

' the sooty slave 
In southern climes hot-pressed^ — 

but this is the dark side of the subject, and we dismiss it with plea»- 
ure, to bring it up shortly in a brighter aspect — simply expressing 
our wonder, that when that accomplished diplomatist and far-sighted 
politician, J. Q. Adams, was enumerating the many dangers to which 
our hard-pressed ship of state would soon be exposed, though he 
included the black, he utterly omitted to mention the Uackingf 
warfare. 

The German Teufelsdrockh in his last work, which we are ac- 
quainted with only in its English dress, in the chapter on the ' Dan- 
diacal body,' makes the following acute and apposite remarks : 

"A dandy is a clothes- wearing man ; a man whose trade, office, and existence, 
consists in the wearing of clothes. Every faculty of his soul, spirit, purse, and 
person, is heroically consecrated to this one object, the wearing of clothes, wisely 
and well ; so that as others dress to live, he lives to dress. The all-importance of 
clothes, which a German professor of unequalled learning and acumen, writes his 
enormous volume to demonstrate, has sprung up in the intellect of the dandy with- 
out effort, like an instinct of genius. He is inspired with cloth, aPo^ of doih. 

VOL. II. 5 
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What a mystic would call a 'divine idea ofcloik^ is boni with him ; and this, like 
other such ideas, will express itself outwardly, or wring his heart asunder with 
unutterable throes." 

What the 'Dandiacal body' is to clothes in general, and their em* 
bellishment, that was Warren to boots in particular, and their well 
being ; but with this remarkable and ennobling distinction, the efforts 
of the *• Dandiacal body' centre and cease in himself, while those of 
Warren were inspired by a deep-seated and liberal philanthropy*— 
he was humble and unostentatious, he cared not to shine himself, so 
long as the universal understanding of all Europe was enlightened 
by reflections from his genius. 

The spectacle of a man of powerful intellect and cultivated taste, 
devoting himself with persevering energy to the development of 
some great principle, which shall ameliorate the condition of society 
and place his name among the benefactors of his race, never fails to 
elicit the admiration and compel the esteem of mankind. It is the 
province of the divine to investigate and set forth the idea of duty; 
of the philosopher to examine and defend the idea of the true ; of 
the poet to cull out, and unfold, and commend the idea of the beaur 
tifvl; and in proportion as they succeed in drawing out and enfor- 
cing upon the attention of their fellow men their respective princV' 
flesy do they deserve and receive the homage of their cotemporaries 
and of future ages. Robert Warren devoted his life to the complete 
development of the idea of the black. How unremitted were his 
exertions, how self-denying his sacrifices, and how unquenchable his 
ardor in the pursuit, and how brilliant the result, are familiar matters 
to every well-read man. His biographer informs us that he was 
called to encounter all the stumbling-blocks that rivals and enemies 
could throw in his way, that he was assailed by all the weapons 
which a superstitious prejudice against the practicers of the 'black 
art' could employ, and even toiled on under the dejecting influence 
of unrequited love, to reach the ultimatum of blackness, combined 
with an infinite susceptibility of polish. 

It is said that the preeminence of genius over common minds, 
which appears so startling at first sight, might, if the secret and mi- 
nute history of the possessor were known, be discerned to be more 
the creation, of circumstance and appropriate training, than the gift 
of nature. If we possessed the requisite materials for such an inves- 
tigation, it would be curious to trace the steps of Warren's lofty in- 
tellect, till it had attained the perfect idea cf blackness, and watch 
the various phases of his progress till he reached the grand consum- 
mation of his ' real Japan Atramentum.^ But as these materials are 
wanting, we are left to the uncertainties of conjecture. Perhaps the 
first notion, afterwards sublimated by the alchemy of his ^€n»t/^ into 
a noble theory, and by the alchemy of his workshop again precipita- 
ted into a pot of blacking, this first notion may have been impressed 
upon his brain by the sturdy blows of some youthful combatant, dis- 
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figuring his visual orpns, and thus early teaching him to look with 
a gloomy eye on things. This first notion once impressed, how 
wonderfully was it fostered by propitious circumstances— -how in his 
boyish readings did he sigh to think that the dark ages were long 
gone by — how did he delight to dwell upon the prowess of his favor- 
ite hero of romance, Edward, the black prince. How often would 
he with Shakspeare's demons 

— 'willfally himself exile from light, 
And ever consort with the black-btowed Dighu* 

How especially did he cherish in his garden the dark-petaled hya- 
cinth, and how ardently did he desire to ' paint the lily.' And aware 
of the reciprocal influence of mind and body, how obstinately did he 
persist, in spite of the oppugnation of his stomach, in confining his 
diet to a yard of black-pudding three times a day. How affection- 
ately, yet inquisitively, did he regard that portion of our race which 
were, in his opinion, blessed with a black skin — how boldly did he 
indulge the idea of being able to ' mimic nature in her choicest 
dyes.' And how at length, did this long-cherished hope, as Teu- 
felsdrockh says, '^ express itself outwardly, and wring his heart asun- 
der with unutterable throes;" 

The character of Mr. Warren is too little understood on this side 
of the Atlantic, and the moral dignity of his purposes and attain- 
ments too little appreciated. Only one of our authors, and he is the 
most classical one, seems to have fully grasped the conception of 
his character. It is thus that Washington Irving concludes a chaste 
and eloquent sketch of the person and life of this wonderful man. 
We quote from Warreniana : 

'* In America we knoW Mr. Warren only as the tradesman ; in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, he is spoken of as tbe poet : and at the Canaries, on my voyage to 
England, I was told by a Hottentot of his having been unfortunate in love. I was 
sensibly afflicted at tbe intelligence, but felt that the illastrious invalid was far, far 
above the reach of pity. There are some lofly minds tbat soar superior to calam- 
ity, as the Highlands of the Hudson tower above the clouds of earth. Warren 
has a soul of this stamp. His majestic spirit may feel, but will not bow before the 
strong arm of adversity. Tbe blighting winds of care may howl around him in 
their fury, but like tbe oak of the forest he will stand unshaken to the last. Be- 
sides, it may, perhaps, be to this very accident that his advertisements owe their, 
charm ; for the mind, when breathed over by tbe scathing mildew of calamity, 
naturally turns for refreshment to its own healing stores of intellect." 

" But it is an humbling reflection for the pride of human intellect, that the value 
of an object is seldom felt until it be for ever lost. Thus, when the grave has clo- 
sed around him, the name of Warren may be possibly recalled with sentiments of 
sincerest affection. At present, while yet in existence, he is undervalued by an 
invidious vicinity. But the man of letters who speaks of the Strand, speaks of it 
as the residence of Warren. The intelligent traveller who visits it, enquires 
where Warren is to be seen. He is tbe literary landmark of the place, indicating 
its existence to the distant scholar. He is like Pompey's column at Alexandria, 
towering alone in classic dignity." 
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Day ii Martin have of late usurped in some degree his honors, 
and hosts of shallow imitators have sprung up all over the world. 
Yet they can no more vie in glory with their immortal prototype, 
than the coward coasters, or even most daring adventurers of our 
day, can hope to wrest the sea-laurel from the brow of Columbus, 
Ever will the name of Warren live ; it will shine in his benefactions 
to bis fellow men — ever will he be esteemed as 



"inter atiumenti factores facile princeps." 



F. F. 
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Whbn on the far bla^ mountain leans 

The weary sun at close of daj, 
And o'er earth's freshest, fairest scenes 

The softened tints of evening play, 
How sweet, away from worldly men, 

To stand upon some rising ground, 
And with the eye of feeling ken 

The glories that exist around. 
How sweet upon the brow to feel 

The coolness of the evening breezo, 
While soothing fancies o'er us steal. 

And thoughts of pain and languor cease. 
How sweet to watch the fleece of gold 

That lightly floats along the sky, 
Bright as the mystic one of old 

That gleamed on youthful Jason's eye. 
How sweet to view the eastern hills 

In floods of fading glory bathed. 
To mark the flashing mountain-rills 

That leap from summits brown and scathed. 
How sweet to catch the amber hues 

From distant windows brightly gleaming, 
To see the sun o'er all difluse 

A light of melancholy seeming. 
Yet not the landscape dimly bright, 
In evening's pale and hallowed light, 
Nor gorgeous clouds that hang on high 
Their golden drapery o'er the sky, 
Nor zephyrs breathing cool and bland, 
As from some far-off* spirit land, 
Nor cascades down the dark rocks dashing, 
And in the glorious sunset flashing. 
Can e'er alone inspire the soul 

So well with pure and heavenly bliss, 
As when, like torrents, o'er us roll. 

In gazing on a scene like this, 
The thoughts, which rise at close of day, 
Of friends beloved and far away. 
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" OUR MAGAZINE." 

'' IbamforU vid sacrd ;" in other words, walking down Chapel Street soon after 
the commencement of the term, I happened to fall in with a fellow-editor, who 
was pacing the side-walk with a most melancholy gait, and apparently deeply en- 

frossed in some painful subject of thought. From the paper which he held in his 
and, and the unusual degree of gravity on his countenance, I naturally^ inferred 
that he had just received intelligence of the decease of some absent friend, or of 
the burning of his paternal dwelling, or of some other calamity of a similar char- 
acter. 

" Any unpleasant news, this morning V inqnired I. 

*' The very worst possible," responded he mournfully, " an essay for the Magft* 
zine, long as a speecn in Congress, and about as dull." 

" And is this all that has drawn your phiz down to such a sanctimonious longi« 
tade ? You look like despair incarnate." 

'* The responsibility of wading through such an article as this were enough to 
have crushed Magliabechi himself— who is said to have read, as it were, aporUa* 
neously — being utterly unable to prevent it." 

" The task, nowever, is unavoidable ; so when shall we begin the next number ?'* 

" The deuce take the next number !" 

" No doubt the deuce would be as profitable a subscriber as some who have taken 
the work heretofore. But seriously, it is time to begin to print" 

" Printers never work gratis, my dear sir." 

" Well, we have a good subscription list." 

" But not, in all respects, a list of good subscriberSj however." 

" Sound, are they not 1" 

** Verily, and nothing but sound. It were better were there more of the sub-^ 
sta/nee.** 

" Yet I apprehend no difficulty." 

" No difficulty ! Why, sir, Yale College, in my opinion, has no more literary 
spirit than a mule. I veriljr believe that" 

" Tut, man ! your assertion is altogether too sweeping." 

^ Would that it were 1 But what care those for the success of a periodical who 
make it a practice to procure the reading of it gratis, by a system of borrowing 1" 

" These are but a few paltry individuals, such as would vote for the annihilation 
of all literature for two and sixpence, cash. They rank with the hopeful genius 
described by the poet, as 

— " dragged 
A stagnant, dull^ predestinated fool, 
Through Learning s halla, and made to labor much 
Abortively, till to his home returned, 
He made nis simple mother think that she 
Had borne a man." 

I repeat it, there'll be no difficulty. Just think ; — half a thousand students in Yals 
College — all apparently jealous for her honor — and yet the old lady unable to sup- 
port her own bantling !---absurd ! 

** But duty and the performance of it are two difierent things. It was the duty 
of Mr. Anonymous, nere, not to persecute us with such an everlasting essay as 
this; yet here it is!" 

" Perhaps our friends know not the necessity of any particular exertion." 

" They must know it, then. We ought to nave a general meeting of the CoU 
lege." 

" A meeting it is, then ; and it should be held immediately." 

And a meeting was held. " Let all members of College assemble themselves 
in the Chapel, at twelve o'clock, this day," ordered the Bully — and they were 
pu&ctuallv there, and ready for every * good word and work,' as will be seen in 
the sequel. 

" Grentlemen," said we of the Magazine, after the Bully had procured a pro- 
found silence in the house, " Gentlemen ! We speak to you of our beloved peri- 
odical. Convenience requires that it conform to the College calendar. A new 
volume must now be commenced. Its merits — need we recount them 1 You know 
its name-^Yale ! — shall it in vain look to Yale for support V 

" Never !" responded our venerable Alma Mater, " never ! What I our Maga«- 
asine lack patronage ! W^ unable to support it 1 Feebler institutions jeer at us ! 
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No literary spirit I Begin and not able to finish ! NeTer 1 never ! Dnmb be the 
tongue that would speak it ! branded the recreant who for two pieces of silver 
would betray the reputation of her who has nursed him! — Messrs. Ekiitors— ^a 
ahead r 

At this we doffed our beavers and made a genuine editorial bow. 

Nearly two weeks passed away before the question was practically answered 
" when shall we begin to print ?" 

At length, however, a cold, stormy evening found us all assembled, at an early 
hoar, in our own saTictum sanctorum — a snug, ten-by-twelve feet apartment, neatly 
carpeted, and provided with the usual appurtenances of a well ordered office edi- 
torial. A brisk fire of hickory was burning in an open Franklin, on opposite sides 
of which were seated Paul Blossom and Jedediah Dyer, each with his feet resting 
on the stove in such amauner as to preserve an equilibrium of pressure, and each 
luxuriating, with true editorial delight, amid (he circling fumes of a well-lighted 
cigar. At one side of a handsome center-table which stood directly in front of 
the fire, sat with folded arms another of the editors, Noah Dove, and on the other 
side, with pen in hand and inkstand before him, the reader's mast obedient, I, 
Ralph Rockaway. Upon the table was a huge pile of books, pamphlets and news- 
papers, all thrown together " in most admired disorder." Here were our exchange 
papers and periodicals — the * Knickerbocker,' (except the last No. which we have 
not yet received,) the spirited, talented, impartial Knickerbocker, indisputably 
the first periodical of which our literature can boast — the * American Monthly,' 
its popular and distinguished rival, notwithstanding its cut-and-thrust, blood-and- 
vengeance style of criticism, and its unpardonable though futile attempts to run 
down and tomahawk those who deserve a more honorable treatment — the * Lite- 
rary Messenger,' a faithful, and favorable exhibitor of southern talents and literary 
taste, though occasionally marred (like most other periodicals) with specimens of 
dull prose or of prosing poetry — the ' American Historical Magazine,' replete with 
curious incidents, and interesting documents appertaining to our country's his- 
tory — the ' Baltimore Atheneum' — the ' Monument' — the ' Bangorean,' and a do- 
zen other literary periodicals, all very excellent of their kind, and containing 
much choice and interesting matter, both original and selected — and last, though 
by no means least, our eye rests on our comely sister, ycleped ' Harvardiana,' a 
gay little brunette just entered on her teens, and different, very different from her 
sober, long-visaged, bas-bleu-ishyredecessoT. We congratulate our brethren, the 
Purophagoi, on the decided improvement, both in character and appearance, of 
their promising prote^i. Harvard and Yale, if we are not mistaken, are the only 
institutions, at least in New England, which can claim the honor of sustaining 
literary periodicals. Of these two Magazines then, mauger the untimely croak- 
ings of some who affect to believe that all college publications must die an early 
death, we say, from our heart, as Blackstone dia of the British Constitution, 
' esto perpeiua.* 

But to return to our room — when each individual of the corps editorial bad 
located himself to his full satisfaction, the business of the evenine was commen- 
ced by depositing in a hat four small bits of paper, three of them blank, the other 
iparked with the letter E. The individual by whom this should be drawn would 
be editor-in-chief for the current number — its presiding genius — responsible, to a 
certain extent, for its general appearance, editorial matter, notes to correspondents, 
etc. The important E, fell to the lot of Ralph Rockaway, alias, I myself— for, of 
course, it is I myf^elf who am now writing. 

There was then introduced and placed on the table, a long, narrow box, which, 
for all the world, resembled, more than any thing else, a child's coffin ; having 
nearly its size, shape and color. And the resemblance extended even to its con- 
tents — the literary bantlings of our fellow students, slain unmercifully bv a single 
dash of the pen — the metrical abortions of many a would-be poet, and the ardent 
breathings of the unblessed lover, 

" Sif^hlnc like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eye-brow." 

But whatever may have been the original design of the box, or whatever the 
purposes to which, in process of time, it had been devoted, whether for the protec- 
tion of important secret documents, or for the storage of long, delicate tobacco- 
pipes, it was now only employed as a convenient receptacle for the current contri- 
butions to the Magazine. Its lid having been unlocked and thrown open with all 
due solemnity, there was revealed a most formidable mass of miscellaneous MSS. 
which it was incumbent on me to attempt to decipher. 
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The first article that made its appearance was the astoanding essay, of Chapel- 
street, despair-prodocing memory. At sight of it, every coDDtenance saddeoly 
dropped, lilce the drop of a gibbet. Our two antipodal, cigar-loving colleagues 
gave each a most desperate puff, and a long drawn sigh escaped involuntarily 
from the lips of all. At the same time, the rain was pattering fitfully and drearily 
against the windows, and our lamp, not having been trimmed for the evening, had 
already begun to wane, and was now shedding on things around but a feeble, 
cat's-eye glimmering, just sufficient to place in dim conspicuousness the portentous 
essay. In truth it was an affecting scene. 

When each of ns had " screwed his courage up to the sticking point," the read- 
ing-was commenced; and I read, and read, and read ; minutes, yea, almost hours 
fiassed away, and I was reading still. " My colleagues," thought I, " give very 
gOpd attention to so dull a thing as this," and I raised my eyes from the paper to 
see how they endured it. Paul's cigar had dropped from his lips, his heaa leaned 
upon his shoulder, and an image of despair was depicted on his countenance, 
which revealed but too plainly the nature of his dreams. Jedediah was still puff- 
ing away with the fury of utter hopelessness, kept awake simply bv the vast and 
overwhelroning idea of eternal duration, suggested by the essay. Dove sat gazing 
with a vacant stare, upon the bright bed of embers before him, as if absorbed in 
some profound speculation. As to myself, I was reading from a sense of dutvf 
and this, in addition to the somniferous nature of the composition, rendered the 
exercise, to a considerable degree, mechanical and involuntary. At length, I 
stopped to take breath. The sudden silence disturbed the whole gronp. 

" I am unaccountably drowsy to-night," said Paul, yawning-, " how many articles 
have been read, while I have been dreaming here of committing to memory the 
whole College Library, black letter and all 1" 

"Not more than half of the one we commenced with," replied I, glancing at 
the manuscript. 

A general groan. 

" I move," said Jedediah Dyer, solemnly, " that it be labelled the * Touchstone of 
Patience,' and sent to the Harpers for publication ; no other press can do it." 

" Better call it," said Blossom, laughing, "the 'Infallible Soporific/ recently 
invented by Mr. . What's the signature, Rockaway 1" 

" No signature. But here is a closing note. " Messrs. Editors, either print this 
or burn it, but pray don't name it in the ' notes to correspondents.' " 

" Let his prayer be granted !" exclaimed all, simultaneously. 

A quick, bright blaze, a roar in the chimney, and a residue of black quivering 
flakes, told the nature ojf the decision. 

Next was read a long, melancholy tale ; good enough as to the characters and 
plot, but somewhat lumbering in style. 

" A good writer," remarked Mr. Dove very sagely, " ought to know that a story 
requires a much lighter style of composition than a dJMuisition in Metaphysics." 

"Some parts of it are very well written," rejoined flral,." btit it is manifestly a 
first effort, and admits of great improvement."- ?. -^ . *" • - ^ * * 

" There is too much said about a certain mystoribus change," added Mr. l>ye/» 
"and some passages are a little too pathetic for comnaon susceptibilities.'.' 

AAer many more criticisms of a like character, the question was put^ 

" What order upon this piece, gentlemen 1" 

" Move it be respectfully declined," said one. 

" Second it," said another, and 't third it," another. And the decision was tt^ 
corded among the minutes of the meeting. ' '> 

Next appeared an article in blank veise. 

" Read it, read it," was the Cry. 

It was read and listened to with marked attention. 

" Some very fine passages there," said Paul, " it ought to be published." 

" But there are some very faulty passages, too, if it has beeff read correctly," 
added Dove. " The strength of one line rests solely on a dioihiatiYe ' to.' Read it." 

Rock. . "When deep .. 

Within the fires of rain are surging to 
And fro," 

Dove. " That's a violation of both rule and taste, unless I err eiceedingly. Sev- 
eral other lines terminate feebly, with the conjunction *and.'" 

Rock. " Mark the position of the word * and,' and the rythm of the second line 
in this passage, 
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' Tis but the floom of your night Tifrfls, and 
With a mora like this ahoold vanish. Thou art 
Our leader.' " 

Dyer. "Notice, too, the weakenlDg epithets and unnecessary circumlocutioD* 
which encumber many passages and obstruct the sense. There are too many 
words. What a pity the author does'nt write with greater care; he would cer- 
tainly purchase much more fame, though, perhaps, not so much paper. Swift's 
advice is quite to the purpose. 

' Blot out, correct, insert, refine, 
Enlarge, diminish, interline.' '* 

Rock, " Well, gentlemen, shall it go in with all its faults uncorrected?" 

Dove. " They will certainly neutralize the beauties of the piece." 

Blo$. " Move it remain * under consideration,' that the writer,if he chooses, may 
have a chance to correct it." {Passed unanimously.) 

The next piece consisted of five stanzas, entitled " What is Sweet," a reply to 
" What is Bitter." After hearing it read, it was the decided opinion that although 
many of the thoughts were poetical, yet that in the structure of the verses, nearly 
ftU the rules of measure, rytnm and rhyme, had been violated with very little cer- 
emony. 

Next was announced an amorous ditty, crammed full of love and sentiment, 
and sighing and crying and dying, and pathos and bathos, like the weak brain of 
a love-sick girl. 

(Cries of ' hear! hear !'J 

The thing was read, and several times in the course of it we each of us in vol-, 
untarily sighed, ' oh !' Paul moved that it be kept in a bucket of cold water to 
prevent conflagration ; and Jedediah, affected, no aoubt, by the touching plaint of 
the poor author exclaimed, with Bums, 

" Lament in rhyme, lament in prose, 
Wi' saut tears tricklin' down your noee; 
Our Bardie's fate is at a close — 
Past a' remead !" 

Next came up something called a ' Sonnet,' containing, however, no less than 
twenty lines. Here is a choice fragment. 

"Oh Mary for my life I cannot see 
Why your thoughts do wander away from me. 
When morn with its roej tints is gleaming, 
Thy dark locks in the wild winds are streaming, 
Egbert at the altar of Venus is kneeling, 
His young heart throbs with keenness of feeling — 
Dear Mary, for my soul I cannot see 
Why your heart should wander away from me !" &c. 

Jedediah. [With deep pathos.) 

** Sweet 8ens||f lity ! oh, la ! 
Methought fneard a little lamb cry, ba ! 
Says I, ' dear lamb, have you lost your ma V 
The poor thing answered, ba i all a ! ! ! " 

" I must beg to be excused," said Paul, turning pale, as if troubled at the 
stomach. 

" From any thing more of this sort," exclaimed Noah, with tremendous empha- 
sis, "good Lord deliver us!" 

" It is exceeding strange," added Paul, recovering from his faintness, " that be- 
ings blessed with a human form should so befool themselves. Writers unable to 
tack together two decent prose sentences, must attempt poetry! like a newly 
hatched bird essaying to/y oefore it can stand on its feet. Truly it were enongik 
to make, 

" A little dog laugh to see the sport, 
And a cow jump over the moon V' 

«* Poor creatures !'* exclaimed Jedediah mournfully, " they are laboring under 
a sad mistake ; in the words of another, 

' With a puling Infant's force, 
They sway about upon a rocking-horMe, 
And think it Pegasus I' " 

Several other pieces, not named in the minutes, were also examined, and the 
arrangements for the Magazine concluded, by ordering Ralph Rockaway to re- 
cord the transactions of the meeting, and insert them in the forth-coming number, 
pro bono publico. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OP DEMOCRACY. 

To provide an inviolate shrine for liberty, has been the grand 
problem of the political philosopher from the earliest dawn of civil- 
ization. At different periods of the world, and in different stages of 
human advancement, it has been entrusted to the omnipotence of 
princes, to the wisdom of venerable age, or to the hearts of the mul- 
titude. But in every case the shrine has been desecrated, and his- 
tory reveals that every government which human ingenuity has de- 
vised for the security of freedom, has been eventually destroyed or 
\\ perverted by one of its two great enemies — the tyranny of the few ^ 

or the anarchy of the many. 

The first springs^ from a perversion of those delegated powers 
which are implied in our idea of a government ; — the last from a per- 
version of the spirit of liberty. The rise and triumph of the first of 
these principles — a history of the progress of governments first or-, 
ganized with merely adequate powers, from the salutary use to the 
abuse of them, from the protection to the oppression of their sub- 
jects, from monarchy to despptism, might be an interesting subject 
of inquiry. It might delight philosophy, to mark the successive 
pride and arrogance of the governing — the elected chief — the king, 
the despot — the vicegerent of God ; — the old man, the senator, the 
hereditary counselor, the absolute aristocrat. It might humble the 
pride of human nature to trace the successive submission and servil- 
ity of the governed, the freeman, the vassal, the serf, the slave,— 
but to dwell on the rise and triumph of the spirit of liberty, as plant- 
ed in the very constitution of the human mind, as embodied in the 
principle of democracy, as developed by a thousand providential 
causes, as the second savior of the human family, is a topic of 
thought congenial to the highest and noblest faculties of man. It 
alleviates our sorrow over the past misery and present condition of 
our race. It points us to crumbling battlements, to Chillon, Ol- 
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mutz, the Inquisition, the Bastile, and encourages us never to despair 
of the progress of man. 

When the hoary despotism of Rome was subverted by a nation 
which enjoyed a much higher degree of freedom* than the name 
they supplanted, philanthropy might have reasonably hoped that 
the hour of human amelioration had finally arrived. The wreck of 
a despotism which for centuries had awed the world, deserted cas- 
tles and demolished fortresses, — broken links of an iron chain which 
had bound the nations ; the prostrate walls of Rome, the grass- 
grown amphitheatre, the defaced Capitol, — forsaken Ravenna and 
its desolate palaces, — all whispered from their silence and ruin en- 
couragement and applause to the cause of humanity. In the rude 
maxims and civil policy of the conquering nations, the eye of the 
philosopher might have detected a spirit which assailed the doctrine 
of the indefeasible rights of rulers, and their natural superiority to 
the ruled. For the nations which subverted the Roman empire re- 
cognized the principle of election,"!* followed their leaders volunta- 
rily, regarded conquest as common, and divided equally the con- 
quered lands. 

Had philosophy yet to learn that the spirit of conquest is repug- 
nant to the spirit of freedom ? Was it reserved for the barbarians 
of the north to teach mankind that the necessity of guarding the 
conquests made, of chaining the vanquished oppressor, would create 
a tyranny as formidable and merciless as the despotism they had 
subverted. The feudal system sprung from the necessity of guard- 
ing their acquisitions against the conquered inhabitants and new in- 
vaders. And is there then no hope for the nations ? A throne has 
been subverted, and a throne reared : the dragon is vanquished, but 
from its scattered teeth spring the iron clad despots of the Middle 
Ages ; the eagles no longer fly in the van of oppression, but the 
sword awes the spirit of freedom. Another, a mightier cause than 
the arm of the barbarian, was in reserve. A cause intrinsically 
adapted to the exigency of the case, which, while it radically sub- 
verts despotism, abolishes the necessity of military organization, for 
the purpose of self defence, for it emancipates while it subdues ; it 
marshals in the mind a foe to tyrants ; it annihilates oppression, by 
teaching the oppressed. Such a cause has been the gradual devel- 
opment of the principle of democracy. Its essence is the immortal 
aspirations of the mind of man, the moral equality of his nature, his 
instinctive revolt against oppression, his insatiate thirst for advance- 
ment : its active efficacy, the great doctrine of equality and the «m- 
premacy of majorities. In the early history of Modem Europe, the 
principle of equality had for its antagonist a spirit which had actually 
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divided the continent among a small number of families, \fho alone 
possessed and transmitted from sire to son the only pure inheritable 
bloodi the aristocratic prerogative of thought, and an indefeasible right 
to thrones and dignities. Every channel was closed against the ad- 
mission of the enslaved vulgar to honor and influence. The exalted 
faculties which might swell beneath the chains of the serf; the 
thoughts which would " startle nations," could not flow to enlighten 
and relieve society. At such a period a new order arose ; an order 
which opened sm avenue between the cabin of the slave and the 
palace oi the lord. Such was the priesthood of Christianity. It 
might draw its recruits from the lowest ranks of the populace, but its 
cardinals controlled the cabinets of princes, and the ^' sandaled foot" 
reposed on the necks of emperors. Such was the first triumph of 
the principle of natural equality over the arbitrary distinctions of so- 
ciety. But although the influence of this innovation was decided, it 
was nevertheless limited in its extent. It made no invasion on the 
laws of inheritance and the supremacy of rank ; it did not humble 
the arrogance of the baron, and though it mitigated the despair, it 
hardly encouraged the hopes of the serf. A despotism which had 
paralyzed society, must be encountered by a mightier agent. Some 
convulsion was needed, which should shake th^ very nerves and 
fibres of the system, and arouse it from this lethargy of despotism, 
and throw into circulatioif its stagnant enterprise, scatter hoarded 
wealth, and break up immemorial habits. Such a convulsion was 
the Crusades : they drew from the cloister its talents, the bloated and 
sensual noble from his banquet, the peasant from his degraded and 
desperate contentment, and by appealing to the hopes, fears, pride, 
ambition or enthusiasm of all, they called into exercise the active 
principles of man's nature, quickened the energies of society, and 
taught its divided and repellent orders their mutual dependence and 
reciprocal usefulness. From the vigor and activity which sprung 
from this re-juvenescence of Europe, the principle of democracy de- 
rived a new and constant impulse. But it was chiefly advanced by 
two new auxiliaries which the Crusades brought to its aid — the 
power of wealth — the omnipotence of knowledge* These two 
causes, more than all others, diminished the ascendency of birth, 
opened other avenues to respectability and influence, and breathed 
a spirit into the enslaved commonalty. 

The power of wealth. — ^While the supply of their necessities, or 
the gratification of sense, bounded the desires of the nobles, they 
might have for ever remained contented with the supplies their ex- 
tortions exacted ; their wishes would never have bowed to their 
wants ; their pride to their poverty, and the franchises of Europe, 
until this day might have been oppressed by that power which is 
invincible, from its superiority to want. The lower orders^might 
have still been ignorant of the influence of commerce, industry and 
enterprise, in deciding the fortune of individuals and the destiny of 
empires. 
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But the Crusades bumbled tbis pride by creatiag tbese wants, 
and the baron's thirst for power, his love of tyranny, and his ha- 
tred of freedom, all yielded to bis insatiate demand for money. A 
demand which in modem society has humbled the arrogance and 
fettered thesupremacy of power, and maintained the balance between 
its higher and lower orders. A demand which published to the as- 
tonished slave of the eleventh century that there was a power para- 
mount to rank and titles ; that by grasping it the serf might one day 
supplant bis lord ; that gold would out-dazzle armorial bearings ; 
that it was office at court, in the camp renown, and in the church 
salvation ; that by accumulating it, bodies politic might resist the 
oppression of their feudal sovereigns, assert their rights, and estab- 
lish them on the basis of constitutions and charters. From the op- 
eration of this cause in increasing the amount and augmenting the 
influence of wealth, the cities of Germany and Italy, which before 
the Crusades were oppressed in all their social rights, became bul- 
warks of freedom ; embodied forms of the principle of democracy. 
Before the influence of wealth was felt, they paid for a mere nomi- 
nal protection by absolute subjection to their protectors ; but now 
they were entirely disfranchised, invested with the privileges of mu- 
nicipal jurisdiction, of suffi-age, election and self government, and 
liberty was declared "such an essential part of their character, that 
slaves were liberated who took refuge in them." In the language 
of an elegant writer, " it was the poverty of the feudal lords which 
extorted from their pride those charters of freedom which unlocked 
the fetters of the slave, secured the farm of the peasant and the shop 
of the artificer, and gradually restored a substance and a soul to 
the most numerous and useful part of community." Thus has the 
power of wealth contributed to the triumph of equality, by breaking 
up hereditary tenures, by humbling the pride and diminishing the 
importance of birth, by opening other avenues to honor and influ- 
ence, by inspiring the degraded minds of the lower orders with am- 
bitious energy, by disfranchising individuals, chartering cities, and 
consecrating in the midst of a dark and barbarous age, a hallowed 
spot, where the humbled spirit of man could soar-and wheel in the 
pure atmosphere, and with the proud consciousness of freedom. 

The omnipotence of knowledge. — In comparing the influence of 
knowledge with that of other causes, in advancing the principle of 
democracy, omnipotence may be safely predicated of it. It has 
manifestly done more than all other causes combined. The same 
convulsion which gave life to commercial enterprise, revealed to so- 
ciety the might of mind, and that the ethereal principle may glow 
with as much vigor and purity in the peasant's breast, as under pur- 

I\\e and ermine. Communication with the East, the necessity of 
aws, and the progress of society, called into exercise the powers of 
the understanding. Knowledge became a patent of nobility, a pass- 
port to the favor of kings. Arbitraiy distinctions yield to intellect, 
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force to reason, antiquity to truth, the sword to the press. Poetry, 
philosophy, the sciences, the arts, the schools, swell the growth of 
equality, and call forth from the shop, the anvil and the plough, a 
vast array, invested with heaven's nobility, who take their places by 
the side of kings, and look down upon nobles. * Knowledge and 
wealth reflect aid upon each other. New fields of enterprise are 
thrown open. Fresh laurels are won by mind. Every discovery, 
every invention, every master-piece of genius, speeds the progress 
of equality. The ambition of tyrants contributes to its success. 
The feudal lords slaughter each other. Wars develop the impor- 
tance of the people. Kings elevate them to awe the noble, and are 
awed themselves. The baron's mace is broken ! the regal sceptre 
trembles ! prerogatives yield to the supremacy of majorities. Equal- 
ity is soon arrayed against thrones and dignities ; the rights of the 
many against the oppression of the few ; the principle of democracy 
against the self-preserving instincts, the life struggles of power. 
All Europe is the Waterloo. Which will triumph ? 

We have hitherto contemplated the principle of democracy as 
struggling against institutions for perpetuating power, against hered- 
itary birth, transmitted wealth, prejudice and proscription. We 
have yet known nothing of its intrinsic evils ; for its wild ambition, 
its resistless energy, its insatiate thirst for advancement, have been 
directed against the barefaced oppression, the gross and palpable in- 
justice of civil society. Danger has been to it a bond of union, ad- 
versity has tempered its violence and restrained its excesses. Un- 
der the eye of these stem monitors, its vices have been tamed, its 
virtues fostered ; it has never yet obeyed the unchecked prompt- 
ings of its nature, it has never known the curse of prosperity. But 
the nineteenth century has exhibited an anomaly to the world, de- 
mocracy triumphant. A new continent has been thrown open, vast 
in territory, exhaustless in its resources, free from the ancient estab- 
lishments, the deep rooted customs and prejudices of the Eastern 
world ! Its free soil acknowledges no feudal lord, is ignorant of all 
servile tenures. Its hospitable bosom is open alike to the king and 
the slave. Hither the principles of democracy have been trans- 
planted. It has breathed its own spirit into government, society, 
laws and religion. Its active energies, its resistless enterprise, are 
fettered by no moral restraints, no natural obstacles. It ranges from 
sea to sea, from pole to pole. The dangers and the destiny of 
American democracy ! Such are the topics, such the theatre which 
Che prosecution of this inquiry presents to our view. 
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PRAaMENT OP AN UNPUBLISHED TRAGEDY. 

Scene, Rhodes — the battlements of the City. 

Enter Grand Master, 

Crand Master ^ solus. Thou land of ancient story, Palestine ! 

How art thou fallen. Dark o'er thy hills has swept 
The storm of Moorish vengeance, and the doom, 
For ages resting on thy destiny, 
Has wrought its stem and terrible decree, 
Purpling thy plains with Christian sacrifice. 
Oh ! that my lot had been of theirs, who fell 
Before Judea*s shrines, faithful to death — 
Conquered but not enslaved ! When shall the tide 
Of Moslem conquest cease to roll its waves 
From land to land, quenching the light of truth 
And hope from Christendom. Ev'n this fair Isle, 
Above whose shores my dream had been to plant 
For aye the standard of our holy faith. 
Has caught the spoiler's eye, and his dark hosts 
Are eager for their prey. How proudly there 
The crescent flings upon the morning breeze 
Its dewy folds, radiant with day's first glories 1 
As proudly too, fierce Sultan, shall the cross, 
With answering wave unfurled, send back to thee 
Our stern defiance. 

Oh ! 'tis a weary task, 
To school the heart — whose joy hath been, amid 
The rush of battling hosts, to quench its own 
Deep thirst for valor's noblest energies — 
Into such still and passive fortitude ! 

Enter De Amaral. 

Ve Amaral in the hack ground. Ha ! yonder muses the old dotard. Now, 
Sir Knight, bel cool and calm ! aye such a calm, 
As lulls the elements, before the storm 
Doth hurl its desolation. This be mine ! [coming forward.1 
Most noble chief, I greet thee well. Thou'rt sad, 
Methinks, this mom. Perhaps my presence here 
Is unwelcome. 

Orand Master, Nay, brave De Amaral! 

The first free breath of Heaven is not more sweet 
To him who leaves the couch of sickness, than 
Thy face to me. Yet there is a dull sense 
Of Death upon my spirit, weighing down 
Its eagle dream of conquest to the<:old 
Reality of unrelieved despair. 
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De Amaral, 'Tis but the firloom of night, that lingers still 

Aroand thee, and siiould vanish with the mom. 
Thou art our leader, and we would not see 
Upon thy brow the shadowing of fear, 
Lest it should prove contagious. 

Grand Master, De Amaral, 

Thou dost not read me right. Seest thou aught 

Of fear traced on this care-worn brow 1 Thou said*st 

It well, I am your leader, and 'tis this 

That stirs these anxious thoughts. What boots the meed 

Of victory to me — the trophy won 

In glory's name — the offered loyalty 

Of bannered thousands, if upon the heart 

The weight of tenfold care doth heap its might? 

The humble peasant at his cottage hearth, 

When evening dews descend, finds his repose, 

The labors of the day o'erpast. But rank ! 

What is it 1 'tis but pre-eminence in peril — 

To ward the fold of faith assailed, and stand, 

In every danger, on the vanward tower — 

To watch, guard, counsel, lead, bear wrongs and die. 

De Amaral, Ha ! would I might relieve him of these cares. [Aside."} 
My sire, I have a boon to ask of thee. 
If thou dost think me brave — 

Grand Master, If I do think thee brave ! Was that well said, 
De Amaral ? Whose sword is deadlier, 
Jn the fierce strife of warriors on the field, 
•Than thine ? Say on, what would'st thou ? 

De Amoral, Ha ! ha ! Man looketh not upon the heart ! [Aside,'\ 
That thou would'st give to my defence the tower 
Of Elmo, at the southern gate, that fronts 
The Turkish camp. 

Grand Master, Yes, that or any post 

I freely yield to thee, knowing it safe, 
While life is thine. Farewell! the morning hath 
Its duties for me, and I must not stay. 

De Amaral. Sire, farewell ! [Exit Grand Master.] 
Have I deceived thy sleepless vigilance. 
Old man ? And thou dost trust me ! Ha ! I tell 
Thee thou dost lean upon a reed. 'Twill pierce 
Thee like a dagger point. T^u hast forgotten, 
But I, never. Time! ruthless destroyer! 
Thou heart-mocker ! Over the struggling mind 
Thou pourest the deluge of retumless years- 
Heaping on memory clouds without flame, 
Or voice, cold, deep and dark, like a dim shroud 
Aroand the spirit's sepulchre. Yet thou 
Hast chronicles of darker import, tyrant ! 
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Which eyen thy power from the fierce blazonry 
Of passion cannot blot. Oh! there are things 
Recorded here on the heart's registry, 
That tell of pride insulted — love spurned — 
The high soarings of wild ambition crashed — 
And all, that has a power to stir the hell 
Of hate within the heart's deep chambers, speak 
To urge me forward to revenge. They come 
To me in sleep, with the awe breathing voice 
Of midnight visions — Ihey are first to greet 
Me when I wake, they linger last at eve — 
Mid danger, hopelessness, fear, breathing one, 
One deep, remorseless passion, born of hate 
And agony, revenge! Revenge for all ! 
And the response shall come ! [Curtain faUs.] 



POLYMIGIA— No. 11. 

2d. BVBMINO CONTIMITBD. 

" Erras, erras; nam ezsultantem te, et prsefidentem tibi, 
Repriment validie criticorum habense." 

I. 

After reading my piece I looked towards Jumble, expecting to 
receive his ready approval. No wonder then that I was startled on 
seeing his phiz suddenly elongated to the measure of eighteen inch- 
es by three on " Ward's improved premium scale ;" and positively 
shocked, when it was as soon contracted to three by eighteen on the 
same rule, while he fairly shook the room with laughter. — " Zounds !" 
said I, '^ who would have thought that such sublime conceptions'' — 
another hysterical burst, and I seized my hat convulsively, fully de- 
termined on " Bedlam and a straight jacket," for my friend, when 
I was again surprised to see him become perfectly calm. 

" Did you never hear," said he, " that there is but a step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous ?" 

^^ Yes, a thousand times ; but what can you mean ?" (somewhat 
doubting his sanity.) 

" Nothing ; only Napoleon took that step." 

" Ha ! Jumble were you then laughing at me ?" 

There was no mirror opposite, but I suppose my eyes flashed 
lightning, for in an instant he was palsied. A solemn pause ensued, 
(during which I contrasted the late storm at sea with the tempest 
raging in my bosom,) when at length Josephus, in a tone which sub- 
dued me, apologized by saying " that he merely wished to try my 
temper." 
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'^ Well then/' I answered, ^^as this is your first o£bnce, I will oaly 
inflict a moderate lecture upon you. Remember that be who amu« 
ses himself at the expense of others, will find few friends, for though 
his sarcasms may be applauded, yet himself will be shunned ;*-each 
will dread* his sling. Nor should he indulge this propensity even 
among his intimates, lest he sometimes inflict an unintentional yet 
remediless wound. 

'^ Just so;" (exclaimed he with intolerable gravity,) ^'but I wish- 
ed to show you what you must expect when your piece is published, 
especially as it will be anonymous. My remarks here (producing 
his paper) bear somewhat upon that subject. They were written 
after I left you last night, for your confounded proposal, and my 
silly compliance, ran in my head so, that to sleep was impossible. 
Accordingly up I got, lighted my candle, and here is the result. 
Will you hear it ?" 

"Yes, presently; but faith, I'll tell the reader who I am, if I can 
thus avoid his lynx-eyed scrutiny.'' 

*' Well then, reader, I hear you ask, who is this Iphigenus ?" 

« Who am I ? faith who should I be ?" 

" Yes ; but soberly, who are you ?" 

" Who am I ? — ^Why I'm — but who the plague are you ?" 

" Now Jumble, * go ahead.' " 

II. 

" And tire the hearer with a book of words." 

A CHAPTER ON WIUTERS, BT CETERA. 

I have somewhere heard of an old gentleman, who published a 
book without a single stop in it, from beginning to end, and, at the 
conclusion, inserted three or four pages filled with colons, semi-co- 
lons, &c. telling his readers to " select for themselves." — I have 
often thought what a good thing it would be if we could make ideas 
negotiable in the same way, and so write a chapter and place at the 
end a list of ideas which would be applicable to it. What an incal- 
culable benefit it would be to magazine writers ! I have no doubt 
there are many students who respond to the same thought. Could 
they only make the reader imagine what they would say, we should 
often have a Percival in poetry, and an Irving in prose. 

As it is, at present, what a wonderful, laughable spectacle does 
the literary world present. College itself with its four hundred stu- 
dents may be considered as a little world, and as such, comprising 
writers of all kinds and sorts ; with this difierence between them and 
the world at large, that they are always ardent and undespairing in 
their pursuits. 

Out of these classes, we may select first, the dealer in sentiment, 
who composes a stanza to Miss Somebody, which he sends to her, 
written on the finest embossed paper, folded in true love style, with 
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a ** Cupid and dart'' seal^ and all that sort of things. The girls pre- 
tend to ridicule these sort of productions ; but I never saw a young 
lady yet, who did not like to receive them, mightily. How her 
heart flutters, as she carefully cuts round the seal and catches a 
glimpse of the words, " Dear girl of my heart," " Star of my destiny," 
or some such expressive appellation. The more nonsense the bet- 
ter, especially if she be a very fashionable Miss ; for, it is a commoa 
remark at the present day, that if you talk other than nonsense to a 
truly fashionable lady, you insult her. It is not however, confined 
merely to the present day. Queen Elizabeth, with all her apparent 
indiflference to the other sex, was fond of attentions fully as ridicu- 
lous. Well might her favorite poet exclaim, 

" Oh most delicate fiend ! 
Wbo is't can read a woman." 

So much for love sonnets. — But there are other ways of express- 
ing sentiment. I have observed that most poets make their first 
assays in an address to '^ the evening star," or some one of the ce- 
lestial bodies. This is very natural, since there is something pecu- 
liarly lofty in these aspirations. Besides, there is something so sub- 
lime, so calm, (my chum is now snoring,) so poetical in the midnight 
hours. This, at least, is my opinion ; for I am much given to these 
lucubrations, at times. 

Then we have a class of story tellers. These will sit down and 
mark off a certain number of characters, among which shall be a god- 
like hero, and a describable heroine. They will then work up a 
plan comprising a plot, and love scenes in abundance, and after car- 
rying the hero through a variety of hair-breadth escapes, conclude 
with marriage, peace, plenty, happiness and so on. In all this kind 
of business, what a valuable article love is ! How without it should 
we be favored with so many of those valuable two-voluroed afiairs 
yclept nov — (beg pardon !) improvers of the imagination. — ^If our 
College writers would ^' spur up," how would all these publications 
sink in public estimation. Then we should have no more of the 
sketches in which the preface is longer than the piece, which are 
beaded with " backwardness to write," " first attempt," " solicitation 
of friends," and concluded with " better luck next time." Indeed, 
I have sometimes been prompted to come forward with a story ; — 
but — ^zounds ! Vm greatly fond of digression. I was only going to 
say, Mr. Reader, that " the pressure of other duties" prevents. — 
But to return to my subject. Last, not least, we have philosophers 
and metaphysicians, a grave, reflecting race of mortals. These per- 
sons are very little, if at all influenced by any of the delicate pas- 
sions we have alluded to. If you expatiate upon the wonders of 
nature, or the beauty of the stars, before one of these, he will stop 
you short with the enquiry as to what causes the one, and what kind 
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ti beings inhabit the other. From this class come most of our crit- 
ics and satirical writers. Philosophy is the mother of invention, it 
is said ; and it would not be much amiss, methinks, if we were to 
say that invention is sometimes the mother of philosophy, judging 
from the kind of philosophy made use of in some of our modem pro- 
ductions. Such for example, as a soliloquy upon man and his frail- 
ty, in the beginning of a fashionable novel ; or such a piece of philo- 
sophy as is to be found in many of the critical reviews. The more 
abstruse and difficult of comprehension the better. — ^We have not, 
however, very many such philosophers in College, " though I say 
it myself, being a member, at least not more than elsewhere. No 
more about philosophy, for, like a child, I have already meddled 
with edged tools. Talking upon critics, a word about them, and 
the readers of magazines in general. — There is one class of readers, 
who take up a magazine, glance at its contents with a sleepy indif- 
ference, and think no more of it, until asked their opinion with re- 
spect to its contents, when they give some good natured careless 
reply. These are the kind of readers whom all writers suit, and 
these are the kind which I hope will peruse my '^ impressions ^^^ 
" ideas/' "pencil sketches/^ " speculations/' or whatever you please 
to call them. Another class, who sometimes make efibrts themselves 
in the writing line, are particularly careful to find fault with all who 
indulge in the same kind of scribbling. This class of critics is bad 
enough in all conscience ; but, ye powers preserve us from those 
who imagine that they are, and are in fact, 

" Nothing, if not critical." 

• 

- There are too many such beings to be found every where. — ^I 
mean not those who devote themselves to the writing of reviews, 
but those who think that there is no wit or depth in a review, un- 
less the author in their power is completely "used up." Such 
however are useful especially as a curb to young writers. Woe to 
that unfortunate man, who having been carried away by excess of 
sentiment or by enthusiasm, comes into their clutches ! 

And now, dear reader, if you ask in which class of the geniuses 
alluded to, 1 rank myself, 1 can only tell you to " find out," for 
opinions differ. Do you ask what is the drift in all this fiirrago of 
'* first remarks," I have only to tell you that you do not understand 
writers. Here is a piece of doggerel on the subject. 

Writers the same beings are all the world o'er ; 

No matter how bad they've succeeded, 
They always conclude to try and write more, 

" For such writing is very much needed." 

Perhaps a new work they will send to the press, 

Hurried on to an abrupt conclusion, 
And then, in a preface, their fears they'll express, 

" Lest on your patience it be an intrusion." 
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Perhaps they, at first, thought it not of the kind 

To be suited exactly to yon ; 
Bat to the conclusion at length brought their mind, 

" For the present perchance it will do." 

They promise hereafter to give something better — 

Their diligence ne'er to remit, 
And to make it perfection e'en to the letter, 

" Should other Vocations permit." 

So newspaper editors in their first number state, 
That its merits they mean to enhsmce — 

That the matter within it shall all be first rate, 
" If subscribers will pay in advance." 

So magazine writers will try to improve. 
When next they shall publish a piece, 

And every objection will quickly remove, 
" If from critiques you only will cease." 



THE ROSE. 

The snows of winter had disappeared from the earth — the ver- 
dant grass bad every where overspread the fields — ^the flowers of 
the garden daily offered up their grateful incense to the skies, and 
the trees had again assumed their leafy covering, whilst Nature smi- 
led with joy, beholding the enthusiasm of her admirers, and tbe 
homage offered at her altars. Spring, redolent with odors, had now 
o'er heaven and earth established her mild reign — whilst the birds 
greeted her with songs, and her path was strewed with sweet-smell- 
ing flowers. 

One mom, as the sun arose, and with his beams converted every 
dew-drop into a sparkling gem^ a vine of Morning-glory beheld 
a Rose-bud just bursting into life ; lovelier than any flower of the 
garden it was ; and, as the dew in its bosom sparkled with beauty, 
the graceful vine the more admired and more deeply loved, and rais- 
ing its youthful head, thus addressed the glowing beauty — ^' How, 
O glorious being, shall 1 dare aspire to ihee ; how can i, whose 
sole recommendation is honor, dare e'en to gaze upon thee : but, do 
thou pardon me, and know that love pure as Heaven itself consumes 
my heart ; daily have I watched thy growth and expanding loveli- 
ness — ever have I loved thee ; but, now that the bud is so fast be- 
coming a flower, I entreat that thou wilt permit me to wind around 
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thy stem, and clasp thee in my tender embrace. Ever will I be 
constant — ever shall I adore thee, as something too pure for earth. 
I will cling around thee, and nought but death shall sever us ;— 
when the summer rains descend, and threaten to overwhelm, I will 
cover thee — ^and when the mid-day sun shall scorch, I will over- 
shadow thee ; when the parched earth shall withhold its sustenance, 
/will bleed, and thou shalt live." Deeply blushed the modest Rose, 
and smiled approval — and visions of happiness floated before the 
vine ; but alas, that 
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-Nothing fond or bright is seen, 



• Bm it hath pain and peril near" — 

for lo ! wafted on a gentle zephyr's breath, a butterfly attired in 
gaudy dress, beholds the beauty of the Rose, and becomes enamored 
of her loveliness ; instantly his pinions are checked in their flight, 
and descending, he whispers into the unsuspecting ear of the flow- 
er, the sweet poison of flattery. Alas ! for the too credulous Rose ; 
vanity takes possession of her heart; and captivated by external ap- 
pearances, she rejects the noble qualities of the soul, listens to the 
tale of the butterfly, and in an evil hour yields to his arts — the 
thunder of heaven muttered, and earth sighed for her fate. Now, 
ye who read, mark and learn — the destroyer had no sooner robbed 
the poor flower of her sweets, and despoiled her of her beauty, than 
borne aloft, he deserts the Rose and departs never to return, whilst 
another and another soon become his victims. The Rose, faded and 
withered, becomes the ridicule of those around, who once envied, but 
now triumph over her. And now behold the fidelity of true love— 
the deserted Morning glory, whose sensitive heart had been sear- 
ed and broken by the cruelty of the being he still loved — not&, whilst 
others scorn, twines around the stem of " the deceived," envelops 
her with his tendrils, and whispers consolation to the unhappy one, 
and declares his love still unchanged and unchanging, though life is 
fast ebbing in his veins. Gently the dying Rose raised her drooping 
bead, and conscious of being still beloved by the only one she had 
ever truly loved, bows her head, and dies in happiness. A few 
moments had passed away, when the Angel who watches over the 
flowers, found them both withered, but clasped in ti fond and close 
embrace. Let each heart learn the moral. 

H. H. Bae^f , 

Yale College, 31st November, 1836. 
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THE STORM. 

Hast thoa, from some tall summit, ligbtning-riven, 

E'er seen the thunder-spirit rushing on, 
Begirt with all the artillery of heaven, 

The mighty herald of th' Eternal One ? 
When clouds on clouds, in wild confusion driven 

By the fierce wind that has the mast'ry won. 
Rush to the zenith, mount o'er mountain rolled, * 

Writhing as though embraced in some vast serpent's fold. 

Oh, 'tis a glorious and terrific sight, 

The preparation of aerial war ; 
When the deep thunder mutt'ring in its might, 

Is gathering all its forces from afar, 
While on the forehead of the storm the light 

Of the red lightning, like a baleful star, 
Shoots with a lurid glare, and o'er its path 
The whirlwind pours along the blackness of its wrath. 

It comes, it comes, the tempest's burning wheels 
Rush from the sky and shake the solid ground. 

The earth affrighted to her center yields. 
There is no room for echo, for the sound 

Is all impulsive, and the welkin feels 
A motion earthward from its farthest bound, 

Above, below, around — and all the air 

Swells into voice ; there's not a breath to spare. 

But hark I a noise amid the dying thunder. 

Low and distinct — ^it is an ocean's roar. 
That bends the firmament its vast weight under^ 

Now downward to the earth 'tis settling lower. 
And now the gates of heaven have burst asunder, 

And congregated waters through them pour ; 
Down on the cowering hills the torrents sweep, 
Loud as Niagara in her mountain leap. 

He speaks in all, who erst on Sinai's hill, 
'Midiclouds and darkness and devouring flame. 

Bowed down the heavens, proclaimed his holy will, 
And bade the nations tremble at his name. 

In wrath, in glory, and in justice, still 
The Lord Jehovah ever is the same. 

Man is the same — ^he still his God reviles. 

Though from the arch of promise suffering Mercy smiles. 
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MISS TABITHA TUNK. 

(▲ LBAW FBOM MSMORT.) 

' For contemplation he and valor formed, 
For softness she and sweet attractive grace/ — 

Miss Tabitha Tunk — Star of my boyhood — Hope of my youtb 
— ^Magnet of malurer years-! I shall never forget thee, if 1 live ta 
be as old as Methuselah. 

Miss Tabitha Tunk was the mistress of the village school, where 
I bad the honor of studying the Optima elementiaJ I see her now 
in memory with her tall and not inelegant figure, hex smooth and 
lilied physiognomy, light hair, and two little curls twisted into a cir- 
cular knot somewhat like an old fashioned tin whistle, with a pin 
stuck through them and which she always fastened over either eye, 
her ruff of snowy lawn pinned nicely about her neck, her cuffi of 
the same commodity, dimity petticoat, and large scissors hanging at 
her girdle by an imitation silver chain — Ah ! I can see her now as 
plainly as when she used to come into the school-house, of a sum- 
mer's morning some ten or twelve years since, and begin the duties 
of the day by reading a chapter in the Bible, and thrashing some 
little urchin for yesterday's delinquencies. 

Miss Tabitha Tunk (or rather Mrs. Tabitha Tunk as we some- 
times called her, from the fact that she was fast approximating to- 
wards that unfortunate period of life, when an unmarried woman 15 
so sure to see a falling off in the attentions of the opposite sex)— * 
Miss Tabitha Tunk, I say, used to begin the duties of the day by 
reading the Bible, and thrashing some little prototype of future 
wickedness. Whether it was because she was fond of holding 
sweet converse with the goodly precepts of Solomon and practicing 
thereupon, or whether she had discovered by intuition (a woman's 
peculiar forte) that the best method of bringing up boys 19 by nev- 
er sparing the rod, I can't say — ^but it is very certain, without in- 
quiring into her reasons, that she deem'd the birch of vital impor- 
tance ; for she gave us all the most touching proofs of the same, 
and enforced it with an inculcation which could not well pass from 
the mind — or rather from the body. Her sharp, queer voice, like 
the ringing of a cracked silver pitcher — ^ Bill ! you goose* — slap 1 
slap ! — ' Betty ! you hussey' — whack ! whack ! — ^ Jonas ! you fel- 
low' — thwack ! thwack ! — Ah ! I can hear them even now as the 
melodies of yesterday, and I can't help winking for the life of me, 
from apprehension 01 personal uncomfort. — So much for the law of 
association. 
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Yet let it not be supposed that Miss Tabitha Tunk was destitute 
of all the finer qualities of man's — or rather woman's nature. Let 
it not be imagined she was destitute of feeling, a stranger to taste, 
wanting in true feminine delicacy. Nay, nay — ^you will err greatly 
if you think thus. For after all she was a real woman — ^yea, a 
woman of taste, and possessing many, very many of those high and 
attractive virtues, which are so pre-eminently estimable in the fe- 
male character. She was a woman of mind, and ranked high with 
those who knew her well. She was warm in her feelings, generous 
in her disposition, and very susceptible — as I shall shortly show. 

It might be amusing here and perhaps not unprofitable, to pause 
awhile upon the singularity of a character like this, (and there are 
many such,) and inquire how one individual can possess as it were, 
two distinct natures. Miss Tabitha Tunk was thought by most of 
her associates, to be colder in her feelings than one of the Polar ice- 
bergs. She was deemed unamiable, harsh, inquisitive, and withal 
discontented in her situation. And in truth she was so to appear- 
ance, and deserved the character among the villagers. Yet this 
was observed and commented upon — when her mother died, it near- 
ly broke her heart. It was observed, too, that when she lost a lit- 
tle girl from her school, she was necessitated to relinquish the du- 
ties of her station for some days, merely from excess of grief. And 
it was known too, that she was kind to the poor, and lived a life of 
the most irreproachable purity. Now I am persuaded, that a man 
may have two distinct characters. A sort of callousness grows over 
the heart, which renders it insensible to common influences, and the 
usual duties of life are performed as mechanical — the results of an- 
terior and early formed habits, without the least participation of the 
feelings; and as feeling only gives attraction to our conduct, when 
feeling is shut «ofF, the habits necessarily become disagreeable and 
repugnant to society. To make a comparison (a new one, kind 
reader, though perhaps a little singular) — there are persons whose 
feelings are like a pan of milk in dog-days well creamed over, 
which you may disturb by a ladle inserted cautiously beneath, and 
the body of the liquid may be dancing around like a Norwegian 
maelstroom, while the surface only trembles and remains unbroken. 

You are to understand then, kind reader, that Miss Tabitha Tunk 
was in reality, her reputation to the contrary notwithstanding, pos- 
sessed of deep and powerful feelings which striking circumstances 
only could bring up to the light. Now I would mention another 
peculiarity of such a character — which in fact applies to the whole 
human family. The human heart must love something. It cannot 
live shut out from the commpn sympathies of its nature. It will 
wither like a plant deprived of moisture, without them. It may be 
compared to a mountain lake, whose waters to be kept pure must be 
constantly receiving tribute from fresh gushing springs in some parts, 
and in others pouring off the surplus increase. The waters are 
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kept healthy by the process. Miss Tabitha Tunk's heart was a 
perfect exemplification of the comparison, for it began to be vague- 
ly whispered through the school, that none other than your humble 
servant, kind reader, was growing rapidly into favor. Whether self- 
interest prompted affection towards so unworthy an object as my- 
self, or whether ' the little god' had shot an arrow from my gray 
eyes and stiff carroty hair, I can't say — ^at least, I knew not at the 
time ; but this is certain — she most evidently had taken a fancy in 
an oblique direction, and I became an item in the compound of her 
felicities. I would remark here, that I was between the ages of ten 
and twelve and had already had two or three little mistresses, and 
as I was up to any thing, I determined tolmmor her, and therefore 
returned her passion with all the fervor of my disposition. Well, I 
was in high favor. She would never strike me a blow. Through 
my interposition, many a little playmate was saved from the casti- 
gation he merited. She would suffer me when alone, to use the 
most endearing terms of which the English language is capable ; 
and sometimes allow me to touch her lips — which thing I perform- 
ed with the grace of a Chesterfield, or the skill of a Brommel. So 
passed the summer of my fourth passion ; and I can confidently affirm 
that I loved Miss Tabitha Tunk with pretty considerable earnestness. 

It chanced on one of those dull soggy days of late summer, that 
Miss Tabitha Tunk came into the school-room pale as death. 
There was a want of her usual staid demeanor, in moving to her seat. 
We remarked the absence of the usually nice arrangement of her 
habiliments. Her eyes also were red as if she had wept the whole 
night ; and it struck the whole school as something marvelous and 
inexplicable. We noticed also that she yawned when she read a 
chapter in the Bible, and sighed twice as she slapped little Nick 
Tough breeches. The day passed off however, without any thing's 
transpiring which tended to solve the enigma, and at evening unper- 
ceived I entered the private apartment of my charmer. Her back 
was turned partially towards me, and her face was so averted that I 
caught not her features, yet 1 saw she was weeping from the evi- 
dent undulations of her bosom — and she sobbed audibly. An open 
letter was lying on the desk before her, and as I cautiously advan- 
ced, to my astonishment I observed in her hand, the miniature coun- 
terfeit of one of the noblest looking fellows in the world. He was 
dressed as a naval officer, and the high forehead, Targe lustrous eyes, 
and finely curved lips, unraveled the thitig at once. 

1 laid my hand upon her shoulder — she started. * Laurence !' 
said she, and holding towards me the miniature she burst into a fresh 
flood of tears. I took her hand in mine, and bending down kissed 
her lips with the air of one who felt he had perfect liberty to do so 
— which she did not restrain. She then raised her eyes, and with 
the most wo-begone countenance I ever saw. I never was so touch- 
ed. I dropped upon my knees. 

▼oju. II. 8 
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' O ! Tabitha Tunk,' said I, * dear Tabitha Tunk'— whUe thd 
tears began to stream from my own eyes like a moderately big cata- 
ract, ' Tell your Laurence what has happened. — By the Lord ! if any 
one has looked at you amiss, said a word or scorned you, FU — ^I'U — ' 

She put forth her band, and parting the hair which lay in masses 
00 my forehead, stooped down and kissed me — ^like a mother, while 
she replied — 

^Laurence, dear Laurence, you have judgment beyond your 

J ears ; and I will reveal to you and ask your counsel upon a subject 
would scorn to tell to the oldest head in the village.' She held 
up the picture. 'Do you see this miniature ?' My first thoughts' 
made me as jealous as Satan — Egad ! I had a mind to challenge 
biro — ^but it happening to pop into my head that I didn't know who 
him was, I bridled my rage. She went on — ' More than ten years 
since I was affianced to its original. I was then young, animated, 
and, you may have heard it said, handsome. He was a midshipman 
in the navy, and, as I was finishing my education in New Haven, I 
there saw him and gave him my heart. A few bright, happy weeks 
flew over me there — so happy that they will ever be bright spots 
for fancy to dwell on, even in the darkest hours. And they were 
few — for we parted soon, and I have never seen him since that pe- 
riod. Misfortune has reduced me to my present situation as you 
well know — (I forgot to relate the early history of Miss Tabitha 
Tunk, and to say that she was the daughter of a rich and talented 
country gentleman, who was ruined by a villain and died broken 
hearted, quid est broken fortuned) — and he, having lost my address, 
finally concluded me dead or faithless to him. A month since, he 
returned to this country, and hearing that I was still living and un- 
married and necessitated to teach school in an obscure country vil- 
lage, be came post haste to seek me, and arrived here it seems yes- 
terday morning. Last evening I received that— cruel — Read it, 
Laurence, read it, you shall know all.' I read the following— 

To Miss Tabitha Tunk — 

Madam, — With a heart you might have still claimed, after an ab- 
sence of ten years I was hastening to throw myself at your feet. But 
what was my astonishment, when on entering this village I learned 
you were attached to another, and myself of course forgotten. I 
could not depart without letting you know I have been so near you — 
nor do I write this to reproach you — but to tell you I still wish and 
pray for your happiness, though I am not allowed to share it. I 
shall leave town immediately. 

Farewell for ever, 

Enoch Sheepshead. 

I read the letter twice that there should be no possible mistake^ 
then foldmg it slowly, 1 seized my hat and darted from the room* 
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I flew to the village inn, and to my inexpressible joy, learned he 
was still there — then making the request, I was instantly admitted to 
his presence. If I was struck with the < counterfeit presentment' of 
the man, I was still more so with the 6gure before me. A tall 
sinewy looking frame of six feet, and a high commanding counte- 
nance, told roe I was in the presence of no vulgar fellow. Hard- 
ships were visible upon him — ^the sun had tanned almost brown the 
handsome features — and a scar over the left eye gave him a more 
striking face, without detracting from its original beauty. 

I bowed respectfully — he stepped forward, and politely taking my 
band, said — 

' Well, my pretty master, what business with me ?' 
I started back, and seizing one of two rapiers which lay on the 
table, put myself in attitude, and called upon him to defend himself. 

* Hoity toity, my little man,' replied he coolly, * why you would'nt 
fight me V 

' Draw ! you villain,' said I, ' draw ! and receive three thrusts 
through the bowels— or promise to sign a paper I'll give you.' 

* Whew — whew ' — ^whistled he. 

* Promise, or I'll make a riddle of you in a moment' — 

He hesitated — ' Promise !' reiterated I, stamping fiercely — ^ prom- 
ise, or say your prayers and prepare to go up immediately — ^I'U 
give you just five minutes.' 

I suppose he thought me crazy, or in fun — he replied — * I prom- 
ise, show me the paper.' 

I instantly drew up a contract of marriage, between Mr. Enoch 
Sheepshead, sea officer, and Miss Tabitha Tunk, school-mistress et 
cetera et cetera. I presented him the paper. He read it through. 

* Do you know this lady ?' said he — 

' Aye ! sir, sign the contract, or prepare to go the way of your 
ancestors.' 
He signed it. 

* Now, sir, sea officer,' said I, — [ let me tell you that Miss Tabi- 
tha Tunk is a most virtuous lady — that she has loved you for ten 
years and is weeping for you now — that her uncle died this morning, 
and left her mistress of twenty thousand pounds — aye, twenty thou- 
sand pounds, you dog, think of that !' 

A smile of pleasure passed over his countenance, like a sun beam 
over the dark edges of an angry summer cloud. ^ I heard she loved 
another — pray, who was the gentleman ? — ' 

'I, sir, am heV said I — stretching out my hand with a burst of 
laughter, I could no longer repress. He grasped it, and shook me 
heartily — 

* You have saved me ' — was all he could mutter. 

One week from that period they were wedded'-^and on the easu- 
ing morning it was very currently reported through the village, that^ 
no young gentleman kiss'd the bride so often, as Master L^-< C*-^. 
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STANZAS. 

'Tib sweet, when hearen the orient sun receives, 
To view 'neath shady walks and vine-clad bowers, 
The dew-drops glistening on the pendent leaves, 

And folded flowers. 

'Tis sweet to watch, *mid nature's mild repose, 
The fading glory of autumnal skies ; 
So sinks the virtuous soul at life's calm close, * 

Anew to rise. 

'TLs sweet, at midnight, in the keeling bark, 
To roam the restless ocean's billowy waste ; 
When shrink the wailing winds to caverns dark. 

And sigh for rest. 

'Tis sweet to stand upon the brink alone, 
Where the wild cataract sends its mist abroad ; 
There's in the thunder of that torrent's tone. 

The voice of God. 

'Tis sweet the dying music's strain to feel 

Breathe its low murmur through the saddened heart. 

When e'en affection tries in vain to heal. 

Its inward smart. 

'Tis sweet, when woes the troubled bosom sink, 
When a cold world provokes the latent sigh. 
When friends are faithless — then 'tis sweet to think 

That man must die. 



ECLIPSES. 
" Defectus Solis varios, Lunsque labores." 



Virgil. 



It 18 not the design of the present article to enter into the theory 
of eclipses, or to discuss those scientific principles which belong more 
appropriately to the astronomical text-book and the professed instruc- 
tor. We are aware that geometrical diagrams and algebraical formu- 
lae would be out of place in the pages of a literary magazine. A few 
observations, however, on the history of eclipses, connected with the 
results, in a particular case, of those laborious computations which 
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are necessary to predict these phenomena, it is hoped may not prove 
uninteresting to at least a portion of our readers, while those who 
have no taste for speculations of this nature, will have the kindness 
to pass on to the succeeding article. 

It is by no means surprising, that men ignorant of philosophy, and 
accustomed to look upon the great lights of the firmament only as 
the instruments of human happiness, should witness the extinction 
of their beams with feelings of wonder and apprehension. Curiosity 
would naturally be aroused, and the interest thus excited would, of 
necessity, be greatly enhanced, wherever man's natural proneness to 
confound cause with effect might have led him to lavish upon the 
celestial luminaries that meed of adoration which is due to none but 
the Creator. Accordingly, we find among the earliest records of 
profane history, some notice of astronomical observations. And these 
observations (at least, those transmitted to our times) were confined, 
almost exclusively, to eclipses. The stars, it is true, were early the 
objects of attentive study ; and the antiquity of the constellations is 
sufficiently manifest from the names and figures by which they are 
known. Yet this is by no means a matter of history. Its record is 
found only in the firmament itself. Those events which men are 
the most careful to note, are such as, on account of their extraordi- 
nary character, have appealed most strongly to their natural curiosity 
or their superstitious fears. Consequently eclipses, the most promi- 
nent of celestial phenomena, have generally constituted the first 
chapter in the scientific history of the world. Some nations, indeed, 
have claimed for their arts and sciences an antiquity entirely at vari- 
ance with all our ideas of historical truth. The pretensions of the 
Egyptians, Chinese and Indians are too extravagant to merit belief. 
That these nations were among the first to mark the revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies, is undoubtedly true. But when we are told 
that the Egyptians had recorded a series of observed eclipses extend- 
ing- through a period of forty eight thousand eight hundred and fifty 
three years, that the Chinese had not only observed, but even cal- 
culated and prefigured beforehand these phenomena, during a period 
of three thousand eight hundred and fifty eight years, and that the 
Indians, three thousand one hundred and two years before the Chris- 
tian era, had arranged tables and precepts almost as accurate as those 
which have been produced by the refinements of modem science, we 
are compelled to conclude that Time has exerted his distorting influ- 
ence upon the veracity of scientific, as well as upon that of political 
history, and that the mists of fable, which hang around the origin of 
almost every nation, have been equally effectual in obscuring the 
early history of philosophy. 

Within the first of these periods, the Egyptians are said to have 
observed three hundred and seventy three eclipses of the sun, and 
eight hundred and thirty two of the moon — numbers which nearly 
represent the proportion of solar and lunar eclipses visible at any 
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ooe place. It is computed that, on an average, c^ two hundred and 
thirty eight solar eclipses in a century, forty three are risible at a 
particular place ; and of one hundred and fifty two lunar, that sev- 
enty six are visible. Making suitable deductions for those not seen 
by reason of clouds, the average number of eclipses actually observ- 
able at any one place, during a century, will proJbably be not far from 
thirty for the sun, and perhaps sixty or sixty five for the moon ; so 
that had the Egyptians kept an accurate record of their visible eclip- 
ses only, the numbers which they mention might all have been ob- 
served within the comparatively short period of twelve or thirteen 
centuries. 

The earliest eclipse on record is one said to have been observed 
in China, about the year 2159 B. C. Another, however, is not 
mentioned till 776 B. C. and the earliest of which the account is 
sufficiently authentic to admit of its being recomputed by modem 
astronomers, happened 122 B. C. From that time down to 400 
B. C. the Chinese recorded thirty six eclipses, o( which thirty one 
have been verified by modern calculations. 

That the Chinese, at a very early period, had made considerable 
advances in the study of astronomy, is beyond dispute. Their em-* 
perors appear to have held out to science the most munificent en- 
couragement. The Mathematical Tribunal, an institution resem- 
ft>lUig somewhat the scientific associations of modem Europe, was 
destabtisbed by them for the purpose of promoting the knowledge of 
;astronomy, and securing the regular prediction of eclipses. Its or- 
•ganization, however, was on principles purely despotic. A law of 
3tbe empire directed, that '^ whether the instant of the occurrence of 
;iaiy celestial phenomenon was erroneously assigned, or the phenome- 
mon itself not foreseen and predicted, either negligence should be 
j;)unisbed with death !'^ The situation of an astronomer under such 
.«eguIatioos, and while science itself was so little advanced, must 
-faave been, of course, by no means enviable. . Accordingly, it is re-> 
lated, that oo the occurrence of an eclipse which had not been pre- 
dicted, the two chief mathematicians of the empire were condemned 
io suffer capitsd punishment fer their want of sagacity. The sever- 
ity of this edict probably suggested the Expedient adopted by sub- 
-aequent astronomers for evading the penalty. Two eclipses having 
i^oen formally announced to the empire, both of which were looked 
ififtT in vain, their predictor had the address to secure his own safety, 
by turning the failure into a compliment to his sovereign, asserting 
that his cakulations were perfectly correct, but that the heavenly 
bodies had deviated from their ordinary courses, out of respect for 
the virtues of the emperor. 

Tliese circumstances are sufficient to render it manifest that the 
Chinese were in possession of no very accurate method of predict-' 
ing eclipses. The troe theory of these phenomena was probably 
beyond their reach ;^ and if they had it in their power to predict 
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tbem at all, it was probaUj bj means of some empjrical cyde, sim« 
liar to the period of eighteen years employed by the Chaldeans. 
What has sometimes been asserted of the perfection of their astron- 
omy, and of their ability to determine not only the hour, but even 
the minute in which an eclipse should happen, must be regarded 
only as the testimony of ignorance, or of interest-— of ignorance, in 
the native historians who credulously believed all that tradition taught 
them of the perfection of their ancestors, or of interest, in the Jes- 
uits who were anxious to secure the favor of the Emperor, and who 
eventually acquired such an influence as to have almost the sole 
management of the Mathematical Tribunal during many years. 

Even those tables from which the Brahmins of India compute 
their eclipses, and which have become so celebrated in the history 
of eastern science, are of too doubtful an antiquity to be made a 
comer stone for tbe scientific reputation of an unknown age. That 
China, and India, and, indeed, the whole of Asia was once inhabited 
by an highly cnltivated and scientific people, of whom all traces have 
long since faded from the earth, except perhaps those few and am- 
biguous relics which have served to awaken curiosity and provoke 
speculation, is a theory too important in its bearings to be based on 
the disputed authority of astronomical tables. If ever there was 
such an age, in which science had attained the perfection to which 
we now allude, it must, of necessity, have been antecedent to the 
deluge ; and this mighty convulsion must have been the very agent 
that swept from the earth these hypothetical accumulations of knowl- 
edge. According to Josephus, the antediluvians were, many of 
them, distinguished astronomers ; and it would seem to have been 
solely for the purpose of affording facilities for extended observa- 
tions, in order that science might be benefited, that the lives of these 
early observers were prolonged by the Creator to so venerable a 
length. This inference may seem plausible ; and we can readily 
imagine that Methuselah would have had greatly the advantage over 
Newton in making deductions from long series of observed phenom- 
ena ; yet we are hardly credulous enough to believe that the ' Surya 
Siddhanta/ the Principia of Indian astronomy, is a genuine relic 
of antediluvian science. Whatever affection men may have.had for 
sines and tangents, it is highly probable that amid the terror and 
confusion of a general deluge, mathematical tables would have been 
among the last things they would have thought of preserving. More- 
over, the epoch of 3102 B. C, which is that of the Indian tables, 
and that upon whose genuineness the claims of the Indian astronomy 
* must stand or fall, notwithstanding the jplausible arguments which 
have been advanced in favor of its having been actually observed, 
is now generally believed, in consequence of additional evidence, to 
have been obtained by calculations backward from a much more 
modem era. But be this as it may, the simple circumstance that 
the Indians are in possession of tables^ the principles of which they 
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do oot understand, but which are capable of giving, with tolerable 
accuracy, the positions of the planets and the phenomena of eclipses, 
is sufficient proof that astronomy was once cultivated in the East to 
a much greater extent than at the present day. The modem Brah* 
mins, it is expressly stated, are mere machines in the calculation of 
eclipses, having their rules in verse, which they repeat during the 
computation. 

Of the series of observations said to have been made at Babylon 
during the nineteen centuries antecedent to the time of Alexander, 
we have sufficient reason to doubt the accuracy at least, if not the 
very existence, from the fact that Ptolemy, when investigating the 
period of the moon's revolution, placed in them so little confidence 
as to neglect them entirely, and go no further back than 720 B. C. 
for the record of an eclipse sufficiently accurate for his purpose. 
The Chaldeans, however, undoubtedly became distinguished at an 
early period for their knowledge c^ astronomy. To them has been 
generally ascribed the discovery of that well known period of eclipses 
which bears their name. This cycle, consisting of eighteen years 
and ten or eleven days, was probably the only means possessed by 
the ancients for the prediction of eclipses. The whole art of com- 
putation was embraced in the simplest process of arithmetical addi- 
tion. There being a regular return of the same eclipse every Chal- 
dean period, we have obviously only to note the eclipses which 
happen during eighteen successive years, to be able to predict 
approximately all that will occur during several centuries. It is 
plain, however, that in this way, we can determine neither the visi- 
bility of the eclipse, nor the time of day in which it will happen. 
And this seems to have been the case with the ancient predictions ; 
hence their frequent failures. 

The first introduction into Greece of a method of foretelling 
eclipses has been generally ascribed to Thales, and that which he 
predicted is said to have been the remarkable total obscuration of 
the sun, which put an end to a battle between the Medes and Lydi- 
ans. Yet Thales neither specified the day, nor even the month of 
its appearance ; indeed, so vague is the testimony concerbing it, that 
even the year itself has never yet been satisfactorily settled. His 
method of prediction was undoubtedly the Chaldean, which he might 
have borrowed from the east. That the Greeks in general, even at 
a later period than this, were unacquainted with the true theory c^ 
eclipses, appears from the fact that one of their philosophers was 
subjected to the most cruel persecution for showing the true reason 
of an eclipse of the moon, being accused of ^ ascribing to natural 
causes the attributes and power of the gods.' It was not till the 
age of Ptolemy that the motions of the moon began to be tolerably 
understood and tables constructed like those of modern times. From 
that age to this, as the calculations of eclipses have acauired more 
and more accuracy, these phenomena have been regarded, among 
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civilized nations, with decreasing interest, apd the terror which thej 
once inspired is now known only as a matter of history. Among 
barbarous nations, however, they are still invested with all the alarm- 
ing attributes they ever possessed. That they are the precursors 
of wars, and famines, and of every calamity, is a superstition coe* 
val with the earliest history of our race. An eclipse took place 
when . the foundations of Rome were laid ; another witnessed the 
downfall of the Assyrian, and the erection of the Babylonian mh- 
pire ; a third portended a famine at Rome, and the commencement 
of the Peloponnesian war ; a fourth the slaughter of the Sabines, 
and a fifth the plague at Athens. Even in later times an eclipse of 
the sun betokened the death of Constantius, another that of Lewis 
the. Pious, and another still— one so remarkable that the stars were 
visible — the great schism at Rome which arose from the contentioM 
of three rival popes. 

There is a striking similarity in the notions entertained of eclipses, 
at the present day, among all uncivilized nations. The common 
Brahmins of India believe them to be caused by the intervention of 
the monster Rahuy who endeavors to devour the sun and moon aa 
they pass by him in their revolutions. The head and tail of the 
monster have been allegorized as the two nodes of the moon's orbit— ^ 
which explains one of the many relics of barbarism to be found io 
our common almanacs. ^ , the dragon's head or ascending node, 
and X3t the dragon's tail or descending node are doubtless familiar to 
all. In an allegorical representation of an eclipse witnessed in India 
by M. de Guignes, two dragons were the principal characters ; the 
moon was heroine. The natives of the Nicobar Islands, in the bay 
of Bengal, during an eclipse, are accustomed ^' to beat their gongs 
with the utmost violence, and hurl their spears into the air, to frighten 
^way the demon who is devouring the celestial luminary." The 
Moors in Africa, on the occurrence of an eclipse, are said to ^' run 
about distracted in companies, firing vollies of musketry at the sun 
to drive off the monster, or dragon, by which they suppose it is being 
devoured." A traveler mentions that on entering Deba, in Thibet, 
the moon becoming eclipsed, his ears were '' greeted with the sound 
of trumpets, and the beating of drums and gongs from the temple of 
Nary an." Similar customs were witnessed in other parts of Asia* 
The like superstition prevails among the natives of America. A 
dragon, a great fish, a demon, or an enraged deity is supposed to be 
swallowing the sun and moon. Hence, as in other quarters of the 
world, the beating of noisy instruments, and the howling of war^ 
whoops and death-songs to frighten away the monster. 

There is hardly an occurrence in nature at which a savage is more 
terrified, than at an eclipse. To him it is a visible revelation of the 
anger of bis gods. And the roan who can tell him beforehand at 
what hour the sun and moon will be darkened, he naturally regards 
as one favored of Heaven, and worthy of superior reverence. la* 
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stances are not wanting in which this superstition has been made an 
engine of interest. Knowledge here is, indeed, power. Columbus 
proved this upon the natives of the West Indies. Being in danger 
of famine from their refusal to furnish him with provisions, he boldly 
threatened theni with impending calamities, announcing, as a tokeUi 
an eclipse of the moon ; which occurring as he had predicted, he no 
longer found difficulty in compelling obedience. In like manner, it 
is related of the warrior Tecumseh, that having been preinformed of 
the eclipse of 1806, he immediately usurped, in the name of the 
Great Spirit, the sovereignty of his tribe, asserting that on the 16tb 
of June, the will of Heaven would be manifested in his favor by a 
total darkening of the sun at noonday — ^tbus raising himself, on the 
ignorance of his countrymen, from the rank of a subject to unlimited 
authority. 

The eclipse of 1806 is the one familiarly spoken of in New Eng- 
land as the * great eclipse,' being the most remarkable that had been 
seen for many years, and indeed the only total one visible in New 
England during the present century. The alarm it inspired, how- 
ever, was not confined to savages. Many are the proofs that even 
in this land of light, there were shades of ignorance and supersti- 
tion darker even than the eclipse itself. Not a few spectacled eyes 
were strained almost from their sockets, to obtain what was sup- 
posed to be a last glimpse at the expiring sun. The stars at noon- 
day, the lamp in the drawing room, the gloom upon the land- 
scape, the retiring of domestic animals, the untimely crowing of the 
cock — these were well calculated to excite alarm in the superstitiousi 
and surprise in all. Though total eclipses of the sun are of rare 
occurrence, and near approximations to them proportionally ' few 
and far between,' yet of the latter class our age has been furnished 
with a series by no means common. Within a period of eight yearSy 
DO less than four very large solar eclipses, in addition to several smaller 
ones, have been, or are to be visible in New England. The first hap- 
pened in 1831, the second in '34, the third in '36, and the fourth 
will be that of September 18th, 1838 ; after which another of much 
importance will not happen till April 25th, 1846, when the sun will 
be half obscured ; and again in 1854, when there will be an annular 
eclipse in New England on the 26th of May. 

The eclipse of 1838 is the fifth return, according to the Chaldean 
period, of that which happened in England on the 25th of July, 
1748. If any one wishes to see an account of the phenomena of 
this eclipse at its various periodical returns, and of the progress of 
its central path across the earth, from the time it first entered upon 
it at the south pole about the year 1153, to the time of its entirely 
leaving it at the north pole in the year 2090, reference may be had 
to Smith's Dissertation on eclipses, published at London in 1748, 
an extract from which is contained in the eighteenth chapter of Fer- 
guson's Astronomy. 
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We subjoin a few remarks on the general pbenoroena of the eclipse 
of 1838, in its passage across the earth, with the result of a calcu* 
htion of its appearance, as exhibited to an observer at New Haven. 
Not having had access to the latest tables published in Europe, nor 
been able to obtain a copy of the Nautical Ephemeris for the year 
in question, our calculations may not, perhaps, be found to possessi 
in all respects, perfect accuracy. Yet a possible error of a few #€• 
conds is no more than that to which the most finished tables are lia- 
ble. The very best do not agree with each other. The tables of 
f>elambre for the sun, and those of Burckhardt for the moon-— which 
have been the principal ones employed in the computation of this 
eclipse — ^are acknowledged to be among the most accurate that have . 
yet been constructed. And the results obtained from these, espe- 
cially when repeated from the tables of Burg and Damoiseau, as in 
the present instance, are believed to be as near approximations to 
the truth as the nature of the case admits ; at least, as near as can be 
of any practical utility to ordinary observers, for clocks and watches 
capable of giving us the time within a few seconds of the truth are 
exceedingly rare. 

It is well known that a solar eclipse can be seen only from a small 
portion even of that hemisphere to which the sun itself is, at the 
time, visible. That of 1838 will be witnessed only in North Amer- 
ica, and the northern portion of Colombia. The places to which an 
eclipse is total or annular, are embraced within much narrower limits. 
Those to which it is exactly central are designated by the single 
line which represents the path across the earth of the center of the 
moon's shadow. To all places within a few miles of this line, on 
both sides of it, the eclipse will be either total or annular, according 
as the apparent diameter of the moon exceed! or falls short of that 
of the sun. The line of the central eclipse, one might naturally 
suppose at first thought would be not far from rectilinear, crossing 
the earth from west to east, in the direction of the moon's apparent 
motion. In high latitudes, however, the curves given to this path 
by the rotation and oblique position of the earth, are exceedingly 
various. Of the lines described by the large eclipses which we have 
named as peculiar to the present period, the most anomalous is that 
of September, 1838. The center of the moon's shadow in this 
eclipse first strikes the earth in the Frozen Ocean, not far from the 
^orth Pole, at ten minutes past three, P. M., whence proceeding 
in a southerly direction, it crosses the western part of Hudson's Bay 
at Fort York ; entering soon after the United States through Lake 
Superior, it passes on towards the southeast over Traverse Bay in 
Lake Michigan, across lakes St. Clair and Erie, the northeastern 
corner of Ohio, the southwestern of Pennsylvania, the State of Ma- 
ryland and Chesapeake Bay, and entering the Atlantic near the 
southern boundary of Delaware, it then takes an easterly direction 
till it finally leaves the globe in latitude 34^ W N. and longitude 
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S7^ 6' W., at 2} miDutes past five in the Bftemoon. Tbe time oc- 
cupied in p&ssing orer the United States, from Lake Superior to the 
Atlantic coast, a distance of nearly nine hundred miles, is only thirty 
minutes, averaging, therefore, about thirty miles a minute. To those 
places orer which the center of the shadow passes, the eclipse will 
be annular for the space of about six minutes. This will happen at 
Detroit, Mich. Clerelend, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. Frederick stown and 
Annapolis, Md. and Washington, D. C. To all places within about 
two hundred miles of a line passing through these points, the an- 
nular appearance will be more or less perfect, according to circum- 
■tauces. 

At New Haven, (Lat. 41° IT 58" N. and Long. 72° 5T 46" 
W,) the appearance of this eclipse, at the time of Greatest Obscu- 
ration, will be as represented in the accompanying figure. 



The times are computed to be as follows : — Tuesday, Sept. 18th, 
1838. *■ 

Beginning of the eclipse, 3 19 59 ^ 

Greatest obscuration, 4 39 28 > P. M. mean time at New Haven. 

End of the eclipse, 5 50 49 ) 

Duratioa, 2 30 50 

Digits eclipsed on the sun's south limb, ll'^ 2'. 

Apparent distance of centers of the sun and moon at greatest ob- 
juration, I' 22". 

Tbe sun will set at six minutes past six, or about fifteen minutes 
after tlie end of tbe eclipse. 
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PAPERS FROM THE ATTIC. 
No. II. 

POMPOSITY. 

" Licet sapere sine pompa." — Seneca^s Epistles. 

If there's any tbiog I bate it is a pompous man. From my very 
childhood I have felt suspicious of them, and I can add the testimo- 
ny of some years' experience to the remark, that they are mostly 
knaves or fools. You will find them every where and in every con- 
dition. The plagues of Egypt were not thicker, and I may add, 
were not more offensive. They smell bad in the ' nose of my no- 
bility/ and I always turn from them as from contamination. 

I have often thought in my peregrinations, that 1 would lift my 
voice against them. I acknowledge my condition bumble and my 
voice weak, yet weak as it is I have thought a word even from me 
might be of virtue. The field is a large one, and once in it a man 
might write forever and yet leave the subject unexhausted ; for it is 
as extensive as the follies of men are numerous, and these have with- 
stood the quips and quiddits of centuries without any sensible dimi- 
nution. 

Aye, of pompous men I have much to say, and I write upon it 
with earnestness, because 1 hate the quality as I do wickedness. In 
fact, it is not quite so far removed from wickedness as many suppose. 
The various little proprieties of life that it violates, the omission of 
certain inconsiderable moral duties which it presupposes, and the 
utter want of every thing like correct moral taste of which it gives 
such palpable evidence, place the possessor of it pretty near the 
landmark betwixt vice and virtue. 1 have observed that such men 
have no regard for the peaceful charities of the world. They are 
disagreeable in their manners, unfortunate in their habits, and the 
better sensibilities of the heart are either dead or perverted. The 
inconsiderable variableness of common life, the only source of that 
gentle happiness which does not tire one in the end, has for such no 
attractions. They want excitement. They want the whirl, and 
activity, and bustle of life, or they cannot live. They have no con- 
ception of happiness from any thing else. We talk to them of con- 
tentment, of moderate wishes, of the calm peacefulness of domestic 
life, and we talk Hebrew at once. They seem to think that man 
was bom of a tempest, that he was cradled on a thunder cloud, and 
must live in a whirlwind. .The unhappy taste which has gotten pos- 
session of them will not let them go elsewhere, and at every success- 
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ive period of life it is pushing tbera further and further into the 
stream, at the same time it is warping more and more their powers 
of judgment, so that reproofs and expostulations are of no avail* 
Montaigne says " when a man has passed the barriers of impudence 
he is not to be curbed ;" and it is precisely so with pompous men. 
Give them the reins and they are about as incorrigible as a Barbary 
horse. 

Pompous men may be divided into many classes. The most 
prominent however are your talkers. Of pompous talkers* I am 
sure of the sympathies of all modest men when I reprehend them. 
There is no one arrived at years of discretion, but can remember 
some moment of annoyance from these inveterate bores ; and like 
all other evils they seem eternally in the way. Stages and steam- 
boats, councils and colleges, wherever you turn yourself, you are 
sure to meet them ; and their swelling nothings come pouring into 
your ears with every breeze. I have sometimes gone up to such a 
man when his back was turned, and touched him with my gloved 
finger or the end of my walking stick, absolutely apprehensive that 
he might be the animal he is so often taken for. 

I beg leave to guard the reader against one impression here, and 
that an important one. I do not include under the head of pompous 
talkers, those whom we sometimes call noisy men. Men of quick 
sensibility and exuberant fancy are apt to be noisy, apt to talk much, 
loud, and long, and oftentimes to little purpose. I should be doing 
such great injustice by classing them with the bad ; for though often 
silly, they are as often men of rare and great parts, and have their 
value. They deserve at the worst but the gentlest censure, for they 
are after all the very life of society. Who would not be pleased 
and vivified rather, even by one who had some follies, than be dull- 
ed and deadened by him who says nothing at all ? The happy rattle 
of a happy tongue is music, and he who has no ear for it lacks one 
of his rarest senses. 

Philosophers have said, that great minds are not ready minds. 
The great minds deal in principles that comprehend the minor truths, 
and when these are wanted, some time is requisite in fishing them up. 
Now this is true in a measure and supported by examples ; but I alto- 
gether enter a protest against drawing sor grave a deduction from any 
such premises. For every such example I can fetch opposites, and 
I know no satisfactory reasons for asserting, that the knowledge of 
principles necessarily precludes the knowledge of facts. The mind 
acts with the rapidity of lightning, and when principles are once as- 
certained and well established, it may learn to grasp particulars with 
the readiness of intuition. Three of the greatest men of the last 
century were distinguished above all their cotemporaries for their 
powers of conversation, men whose strict logic, daring invention, 
and astonishing minds at once refute the hypothesis. These men 
were noisy men, and sometimes silly ; yet, thereby, to hold them a 
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vvbit less than great men, were detraction. So much in defense of 
your sometimes noisy men. 

By pompous talkers I mean quite another thing. I mean men 
who are unnatural. Those of merry tongues just referred to, are 
invariably simple in their thoughts and in their feelings. Tis the 
uncurbed genuineness of unaffected nature gushing up in their hearts 
like a fountain. Tis such that throw aside, as if disgusted with 
them, the artificial trammels of society and stand out as the heart 
was in the primitive and golden age of things ; and the quick response 
that this ease in them finds in every body around them even while 
they censure, proves its genuineness. But pompous men are un- 
natural men. They always walk on stilts. They talk as if by dic- 
tionaries. If they ever say a thing fit to be heard we are so dis- 
gusted in the hearing of it, that we cast it from us. 

This last thought should be amplified. It is a fact, that the 
smartest thing in the world can be spoiled by the saying of it. Some 
men when they are going to say a smart tbing,^ swell up, and puff, 
and blow to give notice of it. They tell you to stand out of the 
way for a cannon ball is coming. They blow a trumpet- before them 
as the Pharisees and Sadducees of old, when they did their chari- 
ties. Now if we do not find it almost always as represented by the 
Venusian satirist — 

" Parturiant monies," &c. &c. 

we find it quite as bad ; for it was like listening to a fiute in a thun- 
der storm, ^ the pother of the heavens' spoiling the melody. When 
a man would say a smart thing, it should slip from his tongue as water 
does from a rock. No man can define wit. Locke has not done it, 
Addison's fine papers on the subject completely fail. But we know 
what it is not. We know it don't come from the lips like smoke 
coming out of a smoke house. As true wit is good for nothing se- 
cond banded, so smart things said with a swell are absolutely value- 
less. 

On the whole, it may be said of pompous talkers, that they are a 
very useless set of individuals. It is not a small fault in them, nor 
is one of those to be slurred over by calling it a foible. It is some- 
thing more, and it shows the whole character defective. Such a man 
cannot be a man of sensibility ; for if he were he would be more 
sparing of the sensibility of others. The disposition to swell, and 
gasconade, and talk huge, and mouth strange oaths, evinces princi- 
ples entirely dissociated from modesty ; and such a roan were better 
any where else than in a world, where mutual good is the proper 
object of all, and mutual exertion is the source of individual happi- 
ness. 
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"OUR MAGAZINE." 

" How pleasantly the angler with his hook and line, 
Anticipates his draught, and whiles away his time, 
Standing on the bank of the .running crystal clear, 
With attendant by his side and a basket han^ng near. 

*' And now he has a bite a smile comes on his cheek, 
* I have caught you at last,' I almost hear him speak ; 
He steps a little back, he snatches with his might. 
And he looks at the hook but 'tis nought but a biie," 

These lines, which are extracted from an article sent to the Magazine, we do 
not give on account of any particular beauty of the poetry, or from any merit which 
our nice discrimination has enabled us to detect, either in a happy application of 
the metre, or in the originality of the subject. But, as now at the end of the stage, 
we seek a few moments of leisure, that we may extend to correspondents our ac- 
customed favofs, and indulge in a little chit-chat with our friends, the idea of the 
" anticipating fisherman's" pleasing pursuit, and its melancholy termination, calls 
to mind (if we may so express it,) the precariousness of our own situation. 

Owing to certain unforeseen circumstances, we are obliged to apologize for pub- 
lishing this month 4ess than the specified number of pages, which, could we have 
anticipated it in season, though not^ perhaps, after the manner of the fisherman, 
might have been avoided. That it is so, we regret exceedingly. But as hitherto 
our error, if such it is, has been upon the other side, we think that no one will 
complain. 



To -Correspondents. — The remarks of " G. R. C." upon extravagance are 
quite too personal in their reference ; whilst the author is frequently in danger of 
falling into the same error which he would decry. 

The writer of " To my Bible," might read, perhaps, to advantage, those beauti- 
ful lines commencing with 

" Holy bible, book divine. 

Precious treasure, thou art mine," &c. 

" E," will readily perceive how his piece is disposed of. 

Stanzas by " S," and " At Midnight," are declined. 

R.'s piece is respectfully declined. 

The writer of the piece having for its motto " Scribimus indocH doctique poe- 
mata passim" would do well to consult the author of the Fredoniad, as being the 
best authority upon American epics. Some passages, however, are very well 
written. 
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THE LAST ENTRY IN A DIARY. 



Did. he tell me who are the successful in life ? were they 



not those who least often look beyond it ? were they not the raea 
who find their ^^ be-all and their end-all here ?" or at best but ac- 
quiesce in a blind faith ? I might have told him who they are tbu 
are unsuccessful in life, as the world has it ; they who would extend 
the narrow horizon of our knowledge — they who are always forget- 
ting the actual present in the distant possible future — who relinquish 
what is, be it pleasurable or not, to think of what may be. 

But I have learned by bitter experience, that the height of all 
wisdom is contentment. Have I not seen that cultivated mind is 
but half the man, whatever be the conceptions to which it is ade- 
quate ? Oh ! the vain aspirations of that mind ! — It can but beat 
against the bars of its prison. It can but flutter with dipt wing. 

If such as I am were to school men in the conduct of their lives, 
we should meet pity for our own disappointed hopes, or sneers for 
our conscious, yet confident weakness^ But I, do I regret any thing 
for myself? It is perhaps a reparation to me for other and greater 
good, that I might have done, that I could tell a story, which if lis- 
tened to, were profit. Small reparation still, — the pungent yet whole- 
some fruits of early self-knowledge, instead of the ripe harvest that 
should bless the autumn of life. 

When 1 review my life, far back as memory will carry me, do I 
see one step that I would not revoke, were it in my power ? It is a 
usual reflection, but, I am persuaded, heartfelt with few. And why 
is it so with me ? Have I crimes to confess ? have I debauched my 
morals or debased my affections ? No, not in thought. Has time 
fled with careless hours till I am his debtor for more than future in- 
dustry will pay? Not so, — these are common foibles. I plead guilty 
to none of these. I lament a whole existence misdirected. I la- 
ment my every power misapplied. I lament some of my best aflbc* 
tioDS withered for want of sustenance. 

voi«. II. 10 
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Was it my misfortune, or my fault? I used to admire the strong- 
Derved and stout-hearted, breasting .their way manfully as became 
their character, to reach those universal goals, wealth, honor, influ- 
ence ; but no muscle of mine would move for any of these. Not 
that I have never felt that they are worth a struggle, and understood 
how they lure so many, but this was only sometimes ; in general, I 
saw no pleasure in life, but its bane was near at hand. 

What set me on this way of thinking, I have often asked myself; 
but I can only say that I grew up in it. I can trace it to an early 
feeling that was too serious for boisterous and boyish sports. Yet 
I know that I was not stupid. Many of the wonderful things, that 
busy older minds, used to arrest my attention, interest my fancy» 
and make me look with disgust on what suited my years. I well 
remember this period of my life. The rational control that inter- 
fered with these tastes and habits, was irksome — the control that I 
too much needed. Yet, it could but be so. Who should know of 
what I was dreaming ? My very -existence always had to me, nay^ 
alas! has to me, the vagueness of a dream. 

My passions were awakened early. Susceptibility and intelligence 
strengthened together ; and when meditation came with my years^ 
and a new being seemed opening upon me — strange spells ! how 
they bound me ! how aversion to control deepened ! on what high 
thoughts did I feed my mind ! The mysteries of my own nature — its 
almost bewildering revelations of things never before conceived of 
within me — the mysteries of higher natures — they would obtrude 
themselves. I revolved them, till they blinded my weak sight. I 
sickened at the thought of so much incomprehensible. In sooth^ 
have I yet ceased to wonder ? 

Yet in these old aspirings to be something beyond my reach, I 
recognize no aflfectation. That books and arbitrary knowledge were 
little esteemed, I confess. But I do remember to have looked on 
external nature, not with a blind admiration. I loved true wit, and 
poetry. I found pleasure in all the wonders and beauties of art that 
are spoken of in books, and by men of travel. If pride resulted 
from what I thought superior intelligence, is it strange ? I was a man 
in feeling ; yet, forgetting the indispensable means, I was in real wis- 
dom a very boy. And thus was it that in a discontented, doubting 
spirit, with habits and a love of seclusion fastening upon me, I seized 
only on the pleasant spots of academic studies, and had recourse to 
my own imaginings and fruitless speculations to fill the void. Was 
this wise, I sometimes ask myself? Far from it. Yet I did but fol- 
low the instinct that was born within me. 

How fresh in my mind at this moment are the feelings with which 
I used to consider a contact with mankind, as one of them. The 
folly of past inertness rose up somewhat in judgment ; the flower of 
youth was indeed gone, with promise of few fruits. Yet this was, 
perhaps, matter of indifference. It was no consciousness of inability 
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that haunted me, nor was it that I saw no field in which my talents 

would serve me ; I saw nothing but variance among men ; 1 saw ' 

that to do as the multitude, I must chain my thoughts to subjects 

the most insignificant of any that could engage them ; and I said, 

earth has not an allurement that shall win me from the contempla- ; 

tion of truth, — if there be truth in which the mind can ever rest. 

In my present apathy, I look back with astonishment at the en* 
thusiasm that possessed me — improvident — ^ignorant of what consti- 
tuted my happiness. Now, what part, I exclaimed, was I sent here 
to act ? No philosophy had consolation for me, with my sombre 
views of men and life, and worse, my ill defined hopes of what 
might lie beyond it. Yet, thrust into the world, I felt that my only 
hope was in striving to ^oss over the realities of an active existence, 
with something of that imagined beauty which they have to other 
men, — ^wondering what strange obliquity deformed every thing I saw. 

I am well convinced that the difference in men's mental capaci- 
ties is not more radical than in the temperament resulting (rom the 
influence of the body on the mind, and characterizing every action 
of the intellect ; the nature of which is too subtle to be scrutinized. 
It is not something formed or superinduced. The same circum- 
stances of education and association, as far as may be, acting upon 
very similar capacities, yet want much to make the same man. Our 
physical constitution rules our lives. There is your contented mind, 
and your restless, inquisitive mind — ^the one calmlv indifferent to the 
world and its mysteries as such, or making a wise faith a salvo for his 
ignorance ; squaring his conduct to a worldly policy — perhaps rising 
to the height of human ambition, worldly wise ; — I have observed 
such : another, seeing nothing in him or about him in which to rest 
satisfied, yet panting for a perfection of the possibility of which 
he cannot certify himself, and all efforts for which he sees in the his- 
tory of his species to have been futile. I can hardly yet resolve me, 
which of them is truly wise — true at least it is that the latter is but 
natural. 

What a record for my first score of years is this ! If I scan ever 
so closely the tablets on which they have left their indelible impres- 
sions, I find no action — no event. It all is a succession of heart- 
wearying hopes and fears. The spring-time of life blighted by cares 
self imposed ! 

And this general distrust — ^this almost pyrrhonism — ^these heart- 
sick longings — these cynic moralizings were sapping the vigor of 
my body. I had always felt that there is a spark of something not 
transient in our natures, which 1 must fan and feed for a future state. 
1 felt, in what I thought a spirit of calm philosophy, that if life had 
nothing worth an endeavor, I might at least retire into myself, and 
aim at the happiness of true virtue, and ponder a method, derived 
jfrom observation and the experience of my fellow-men. But in- 
activity and melancholy meditation were corroding my very frame. 
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What sensation is there like that that tells us of the lamp of life going 
slowly out within us ! " Oh !" I would sometimes exclaim, "Is there 
nothing truly, lastingly beautiful or satisfactory, where there is such 
apparent complacence !" There is indeed one source, which is all 
this and more. The bright, the divinely ordered world of matter, 
that I have less esteemed than the labyrinthian workings of human 
reason. The features of external nature are healthy — always radi- 
ant with the joy which her animating soul inspires — I must see new 
scenes — I must seek new circumstances. 

I thought I had found a constant theme ! 

In this mind, I resolved on foreign travel to recruit my health and 
refresh my spirit. I dreamed of unusual pleasures in the strange 
sights of the old world, and can say I found something of it ; and 
though I read only a condemnation of the pride of man, in the de- 
cay of his every work, yet, in the beautiful lineaments of the per- 
vading mind so visibly impressed on nature, I found that on which I 
could meditate with delight- — ^I found that to which I felt an alliance 
of something in me. 

Thus I wbiled away some years abroad — years never to be for- 
gotten !— -my mind ever exercised by the new and the beautiful, till 
at last weariness began to succeed to this too, and worked the revo- 
lution in my sentiments that has left me what I am, and what I shall 
remain — ^yet that has opened ray eyes only when too late. Could 
I banish that hour from my recollection, I know not if I would : 
abasing as was the lesson — still it was salutary. 

What is the loneliness of ruins, to that which greets us in pleasure- 
seeking throngs, in Boulevards and Alamedas, where even life and 
joy are vapid to the mind, that centres by habit in itself! Though 
in a few short hours, gay thousands shall pass before your eyes, you 
ipay never find yourself so desolate as then. 

What feelings came over me in such a scene, as I thought of 
closing my profitless wanderings ! Memory was busy among the 
days of my past life. How I started — how I now start, to see the 
litde there is upon which reflection loves to dwell. To what end 
have the marvels of nature and art that I have studied, impressed 
me ? What do they teach me ? What permanent resort yield, for 
restless faculties ? Yet in my green days, I find myself as one that 
has grown old in the ways of the world. Oh ! the vain task of sev- 
ering one's self from an intercourse that we were made for ! I have 
tested every means of rational happiness but one — the happiness 
that lies in any of the active, absorbing businesses of life. Muet roe 
leave these shores where I have lingered too long — I will return to 
friends and familiar places — I will dash into the current of life-— I 
will contest for some one of the rewards of exertion ! 

And I am returned— I landed last spring on these busy shores—^ 
Nature was renewing her existence — ^I seemed waking to new lifi^— 
my pulse heaved with new excitement. When lo 1 the silent finger 
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was Still at work within — a hollow cheek and faded countenancei 
told me that the meDtal malady had possessed me too long for hope. 
I am clearly in the decline of my short day. My heart strives not 
to deceive itself. With talents — with acquirements — with garnered 
wisdom, oftentimes dear bought — I contemplate a blank existence ! 
And why ? In truth, 

" The thorns which I have reaped are of the tree 
I planted"— 

I sought what the present life will not yield. 

Had I early seized on the present — forgotten the past, and been 
reckless of the future, I might now be hurrying forward in the great 
crowd — ^buoyant with life — ^revelling in success 
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— Sed improvisa lethi 
Vis rapuit rapietque geotes. 

Hot- 

What does not fade and die ? Mark ye the earth — 

Its fairest flowers but blossom to decay; 
And man, its lord — scarce learn we of his birth, 

Ere life's last sun has closed his fleeting day ; 
And all his proud creations — what are they 1 

Mere transient mockeries of his idle power ; 
Time turns his glass — like clouds theyVe passed away; 

And Change sits monarch of the flying hour. 

Assyria once upraised lier princely head, 

The molher-queen of luxury and pride ; 
And Egypt, too, with her uncrumbling dead 

And massive temples, Time's stem power defied. 
And early Greece in classic splendor shone. 

The light and glory of the mystic past ; 
And Rome's broad empire reared its golden throne — 

Of ancient realms the strongest and the last. 

These once rejoicing in their manly strength. 

Thought not that change could on their vigor seize, 
Or that brief years could measure out their length, 

And Time the current of their life-streams freeze. 
But lo ! their glory and their pride have fled — 

Their names scarce known, save on the classic page, 
Their bustling myriads slumbering with the dead. 

And half their deeds long perished with old age. 
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And cities, tuo, thotfgh bonnet with massive walls, 

And built with palaces, plange, as would seem, 
Beneath Time's flood from off high rocks, as falls 

The autumn leaf down on the dusky stream. 
Great Babylon arose and sunk, and none 

Can now point out (he ashes of her dead; 
Palmyra, too, scarce shows a crumbling stone— 

Her gold has cankered and her glory fled. 

Thebes, with her brazen gates and winding tombs, 

Has gone, as evanescent bubbles go; 
And e'en in Athens the wild thistle blooms, 

While sculptured marble mould'ring lies below. 
Time's breath has swept the seven hills of Rome, 

And blown that mistress of the earth away. 
Though once she seemed as distant from her doom, 

As e'en the mountains upon which she lay. 

Thus fades all human grandeur ; words in sand 

Last not more briefly on the ocean's shore, 
Than fame, and power, and all that these command. 

When Time's dark-heaving billows on them pour. 
Yet^ light comes from their ruins; — man may lay 

Proud plans of empire, yea, may blindly deem 
His fond creations lasting; stili, one ray 

Faint-streaming from the past, dispels the dream. 

The future, too— how clearly one brief glance 

Back on the mirror of departed years 
Reveals, like magic power in old romance, 

Dim coming scenes ; and oh, what change appears !— 
Old Europe's plains a dismal forest bear— 

The gloomy home of some barbarian race; 
Her sculptured piles o'ershade the lion's lair. 

And light canoes her storied streams disgrace. 

These rock-bound shores, where erst did Freedom reign, 

Again barbarians trample with delight, 
While on the borders of the western main 

A mighty empire bursts upon our sight. 
A new Britannia in New Holland lies, 

A second France on China's fruitful plain, 
While Gterman States, o'erarched by Birman skies, 

From learning's mines the gems of science gain. 

Thus change comes over all. And e'en the rocks 

Of rugged, bald-head mountains, that dare stay 
The storm's dark fury and the lightning's shocks, 

The deep-worn wrinkles of old age betray. 
Yet aU things are not thus. While time shall be, 

Though man, and man's productions come and go. 
The same blue sky shall roll, the same green sea, 

The same sun shine, and same bland breezes blow. 
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DICK V£R8U8 DIKE, 

0R| 

THE INVISIBLE STEED. 

" Well, Ned ! I wax rather sleepy — how do you wax ?" quoth 
Bill Easter, one evening, as longitudinally occupying some dozen 
chairs, we lay snoring in full concert to the tune of ^ Old Hundred.' 

" Who did you say she was going to marry ?" yawned out Dick 
Harvey — a chap, at that time, well known to be rather the ^ worse 
for love,' which said love, however, though it bound him rather 

closely to the heart of Susan M , nevertheless, by no means 

destroyed the various qualities of ' good fellowship,' which every 
one could testify that he naturally possessed. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha P' roared Bill, "you don't know then ? eh ! that's 
too bad. But come, fellow, wake up !" 

Bill's injunction came a little too late ; for his hearty laugh, to- 
gether with Dick's mistake, a confused idea of which was still run- 
ning in my mind, had fully roused us, and there we now sat — I 
confusedly rubbing my eyes, but Dick, by this time, fully alive to 
the dangers of his perilous situation in having so unguardedly given 
vent to the feelings of his heart. 

Many better jokes having undoubtedly been made known to the 
world, than those which were then and there cracked by us over 
poor Dick's head, we therefore spare the reader a recital of ours, 
but few, we dare wager, ever caused more hearty laughter, than that 
which ever and anon rang through. that room. To do Dick justice, 
however, he ran the gauntlet most manfully, never flinching in the 
least, but ever, as some one appeared more keen than its predeces- 
sors, crying out 

" lay on, Macduff, 
And cars't be he that first cries ' hold ! enoagh.' " 

In fine, as Jack Downing would say, " he grinned and bore it,'' 
which we advise others to do in all disagreeable situations, pledging 
our word that they will find marvelous comfort in this same rem* 
edy. But to all things there's an end, as well as a * time,' and at 
last even we came to a pause, decidedly to Dick's relief. A most 
awful stillness ensued, and Dick's head was already commencing 
anew its vibrations, when Bill, in a most sepulchral tone, ofifered the 
following resolution— 

^* Resolved, that for the promotion of our corporeal welfare, and 
for the further invigoration of our drooping spirits, we as a body, 
will^ and hereby do adjourn to the tabernacle of our firiend Dike." 
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Now be it known to all who may chance to honor us with a peru- 
sal, that the above mentioned Dike was, in the year 18 — , an in- 
habitant of the goodly town of S— — , situated somewhere on the 
banks of the Connecticut, and was, witball, " a quiet and orderly 
citizen," of a fair reputation, generally known as the village tailor ; 
and, in addition to this,, his professed profession^ master of a small 
unpretending store, which, at the time we are now writing, con- 
tained some marvelously musty brazil nuts, as also some exquisitely 
sweet licorice-ball. But more of this anon. 

Bill's resolution passed unanimously, and we forthwith prepared 
to adjourn sine mora to this gentleman's shop — we ask his pardon — 
store. 

It was a cold winter night, and as we sallied forth, well booted and 
cloaked, it was, I believe, pretty unanimously decided that it was-^ 
cold. Even Dick, in remembrance, doubtless, of the dreams of bb 
late disturbed slumbers, was heard to un philosophically exclaim^ 
' 'gad fellows, I wish I was in bed.' The wind whistled through the 
trees with a most mournful melody, and, as it caused the creaking 
boughs to bend before its power, one might be pardoned for indulg- 
ing even a less poetical wish than that to which Dick had just given 
utterance. But like the great modern " magician," we '^ bared our 
breasts to its icy touch," which, in our case (as also in his, we take 
it) means simply, we cut and run. 

Reader ! have you ever seen a tame crow ? one that has, from 
time immemorial, with one wing clipped, hopped round your kitchen 
door, and have you ever observed it, as it made a desperate effort 
to run — its neck extended to its utmost length, and its long black 
legs and claws barely enabling it to maintain its upright position, 
evidently weakened by the inequality of its wings ? If you have, 
you can form no very faint conception of the appearance of Dick 
Harvey, as muffled up in his cloak, he made his way against a strong 
north wind. Unless you have, I despair of your being able to do 
justice to his appearance that night. 

Bill — take him all in all-— was a passably respectable-looking fel- 
low, considerably like what we, now-a-days, imagine a Kentuckian 
to be — * a real roarer.' As to myself (kind reader ! my modesty will 
i^ot allow me to occupy a separate paragraph,) as to myself, I say — 
let it suffice, that I at that time somewhat affected the " Exqui- 
site" — wore thin boots instead of cow-hide — was believed to have 
tried, ibr six months, to encourage a pair of whiskers into existence, 
and moreover was universally known to possess a breast pin ! 

It must have been a glorious sight, to have seen our noble trio on 
that memorable night treading the only street of S , Dick with 
his rapid strides led the van, and Bill valiantly brought up the rear, 
while I fulfilled the duties of first corporal, musician, etc. Liess he- 
roic minds than ours would have sunk beneath the arduous difficulties 
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which we encountered on the way, in the form of exceedingly eol(^ 
weather, and a lusty north eastern But 

" Nil desperandum Dick duce" 

was our motto and we nobly persevered. 

Fortunately, however, we soon reached the seat of Dike's public 
ministrations — no symptoms of " mutiny in the ranks" as yet appear- 
ing. As we entered, we found him, as usual, enthroned on a lofty 
bench, in the farthest recess of his shop, and diligently engaged in 
constructing a pair of what are commonly yclept breeches. By the 
way, though. Dike's breeches bore but precious little resemblance to 
the like articles of more modern manufacture. One would be inclin- 
ed to the opinion, that a Lilliputian tailor had the honor of constructing 
them, were it not evident, from the most casual glance at Dike, that 
' quadrants,' and ' angles of elevation' were unknown terms to him. 
But, as before said, in our gallant trio went, and 

** Oh, what glorious visions burst on our enraptured eyes/' 

Here, at the window, might be seen some venerable tobacco-pipe, 
which had bleached in many a noon-tide sun, and by its side, migbt 
also then and there be seen, a cracker of a ' lily hue,' save here 
and there some wandering fly had o'er it walked, and, as it walked* 
had left a track ! That window ! oh ! that window ! How oftea 
have I seen some dirty litUe urchin, as he was lazily sauntering 
along to school, stop, and leaning against that barrel, which yoa 
may see placed nearly in front of it, with " molasses for sale" chalk* 
ed on it, wonder at the immense treasures congregated there 1 
How his eyes sparkle as be gazes at that paper of various-colored, 
as also colorless peppermints, which lies in the farthest corner! 
What emotions are excited in his mind on beholding those huge cardy 
of gingerbread, and how supremely happy would the possession of 
one of those dried and dirty rusks render him ! We might here, 
dear reader, introduce a few sage reflections on the wonderful *^ mys-^ 
tery of life" — how it is that we are so constituted, that the mo9t tri- 
fling things will, in one season of life, render us immoderately joy«* 
ful, while at another, the wealth of the whole world cap scamiii 
cause one emotion of pleasure in our hearts — we might do this, we 
say, if we only — ^knew how. But, alas ! moralizing or seDiiniep- 
talizing we never dared attempt, for fear our readers would pol uo^ 
derstand us. We might possibly do it in poetry, but then the tgiouMQ 
would be, we could not comprehend ourselves* So we pass ob. 
Match-boxes, shoe-blacking, sugar whistles, brass jews-harps, an^A 
divers bunches of raisins — all contributed to adorn that most capa- 
cious window, while huge hunks of licorice-ball, scattered here «q4 
there, filled up 

" The symphony between." 

vox.. XI. II 
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* The sides aod the top were graced with pairs of modern * galliga- 
skins/ and also with many a fair coat, which was destined, ere long, 
to shine at some great muster of the ' bulwarks of our nation.' But 
time would fail us, were we to endeavor to relate the half -of what 
graced the walls of that most memorable room. Let it suffice then^ 
that it contained every imaginable article, from the elegantly turned 
leg of the magnanimous porker, who had ate and bled 

" For his country and his country's cause^" 

9 

down to the simple, unpretending, half-baked pea-nut — from the 
lofty plume which waves over the brows of our militia — I would 
say * military chieftains' — down to the musical rpttle, with which our 
chiefs in embryo are wont to beguile their infant hours. To make 
this dread array visible to mortal eyes, two raarvelously yellow tal- 
low candles, exalted on lofty stands of wood^ gave forth a yellow 
flickering light, and as their flames flared at the motion of the ad- 
mitted air, they gave a livid, sepulchral look to things around. 

At our entrance, Dike hastened to light another of his exquisitely 
colored tapers, for mind you — he always proportioned the number of 
his lights to the number of his visitors ; and the only reason why so 
many as two were radiating at our entrance was, that a certain cus- 
tomer of his, by name J. D. (reader ! for the sake of euphony, pro- 
nounce it Jady,) who was much given to eating dried apples, and 
munching over cookies, pea-nuts, etc. was then bantering with him 
as to the number of pecan-nuts, which ^constituted a cent's worth — 
J. D., on the ground of his having traded there so much, averring 
that he ought to receive six, while Dike declared that so many would 
take off all the profits of his trade, (five was his regular number.) 

A smile of pleasure lit up the features of out host as we entered, 
ibr few, that day, had honored his shop with their desired presence, 
and now, at prospect of a transfer of some cash into his own pocket,^ 
his heart beat with visible emotion. 

** Good evening, Mr. Dike — a very fine evening," was our first 
salutation. 

" Very fine," was the response, and as if in confirmation of the 
truth of the remark, an extra blast of wind hurried past the window, 
causing the casement to rattle still more audibly. 

We instinctively hurried to the stove, and as the exclamation 
" rather chilly," broke from our lips, a dozen fagots, prepared for 
the morrow's fire, were seen to enter the yawning mouth of that stove 
and disappear, much to the amazement of their owner. Amidst the 
noisy crackling of wood, which immediately ensued, there might have 
been heard a deep groan, or rather, what was meant for a groan. 

" Now fellows, what '11 we have," says Bill, as ranging round the 
stove, with our feet elevated to its very apex, we sat. 

^' I'll have a cigar," quoth Dick, and Dike was forthwith despatch- 
ed for a cigar, which when brought, Dick most humanely divided 
between himself and the above mentioned J. D. 
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*^ Now doctor ! (we called the old man doctor sometimes,) wer 
want a cent's worth of your best wine in three glasses, and here^s 
the cash right down on the i\ail." 

" And another cigar/' says Dick. 

" Some of yoiir best cookies." 

" Also, several of your most luscious herrings." 

We were all soon satisfied with what we called for, and there we 
sat, now sipping our wine, now picking the bones out of our cookies, 
and now luxuriating over our herrings. The doctor's heart expan- 
ded at the thought of the many cents soon to change owners, and 
he flew around, now reaching us our cent's worth of pea-nuts, now a 
half an ounce of lemon drops, and now warming us one of his delec- 
table cookies, on the top of his stove. 

Soon a song was called for, over which I, as chorister, presided, 
for be it known to all men — it is already known to most women — 
that I am what is called, a natural singer — at least, no one ever pre- 
sumed to say, that what little I do know, was ever drawn ex arte. 
Few, it was universally acknowledged, ever possessed the ability to 
melodize " like I did." The song was ended, and now tlie proposi- 
tion was made, that we all contribute, and furnish, each, some story 
for the edification of the company. 

" No sooner said 
Than done, and round it wenl, and stories how 
The dead W£re seen to rise, and how the shades 
Of dear departed friends hod risen from 
The tomb, and how the ruler of the damn'd 
Had stalked abroad, and seized upon those men 
Who chanced to cross his path, and then with haste 
Would hurry to the land, from whence no man 
Returns, its secrets to disclose," 

were told by us. 

I never have known so good a story-teller as Dick Harvey. We 
had all finished our parts, wheja he gave us an account of the " In- 
visible Steed." It is a simple story, and one which any imagination 
could excite, but, when told in his low tones, it thrilled through our 
breasts, and caused us to shudder at the bare* recital. 

He told how the Arch-Fiend was wont, in winter nights, to drive 
through the valley of the *' sweet Connecticut," and though he went 
swifter than the lightning, still nothing could be seen to draw his 
swiftly-gliding sleigh, but on it went, 

" Onward and yet onward hurrying 
O'er the trackless waste of snow ;" 

and when he told how a certain man, who dared to cross his path, 
was caught up by him, and hurried away to the land of spirits, we 
involuntarily huddled nearer and nea.rer the stove, as if seeking safety 
by proximity to it. 
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The clock tolled ten — and eleven was struck before he finished, 
and when he stopped, not a word was spoken, but there we sat, fear- 
ing to break the silence, which bad now become even fearful. At 
length, however, shaking off our fear, we rose, and having satisfied 
Dike for his refreshments, departed in dignified silence. 

The door was barely closed,^ when we were startled by a loud 
laugh from Dick. '' Egad !" said he, as soon as he could speak, 
*' did you see the old fellow's eyes stick out, when I told how old 
Nick caught that poor sinner by the throat, and swung him over his 
shoulder ? Why ! I verily thought the old fellow would go crazy. 
And now, fellows," said be, ^^ 1 havn't so bad an idea in my head.'' 

There might now be seen three persons walking slowly down the 

street of S , two of them attentively listening to the other, and 

wheb he ceased talking, one who was quite near might have heard 
some hearty laughter, and perceived that they increased their speed. 

As the beautiful Connecticut comes flowing on in its course, just 
before it reaches the town of S ,*it inclines to the east, and hav- 
ing flowed in that direction for the space of a mile or more, it again 
resumes its southerly course. A short distance above this last-men* 
tibned turn lies the village, which we ought perhaps to have told our 
readers ere this, is renowned for nothing, unless it may be for the 
intelligence and urbanity of its inhabitants. Situated on a hill, and 
considerably elevated above the level of the river, it quite overlooks 
it, and commands a most extensive view of its course in a southerly 
direction. 

Directly through the centre of the village lies a road, which hav- 
ing for many a mile run sociably along by the side of the river, now 
descends the hill and meets it by its banks. A few paces north of 
this point, frozen in by the ice, might be seen a ferry-boat, which 
during the warmer part of the year was wont to transport the good 

people of S , and also whatever travelers might chance to pass 

tlMit way, from one bank of the river to the opposite. But now 
tm^ would hardly need its aid, for the ever clear, water of the Con^ 
kiecticut, hardened by the cold, presented a surface scarcely less firm 
and safe than that of the earth itself. The wind, as if dissatisfied 
with its quarters, was fast hurrying from the inhospitable regions of 
the north to a milder climate, and no path could be seen which pre- 
t^tited so few obstacles to its course as that of the Connecticut, and 
as if aware of its superior advantages, the wind hurried on in that 
course with seemingly double force and velocity. The land was 
covered with its pure mantle of snow, which, it is well known, in 
New England affords a path but little less smooth than that of the 
frozen river itself. 

It was the dead of night, and at the time of which we are now 
Bpeaking ther^ might have been seen a solitary figure, wending his 
way slowly through the street of S ■ . He has now reached the 
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brow of the hill, and he forthwith commences deseeding the slip* 
pery road. There can be no mistake. It is Dike, the village tailon 
With the furious north wind spending its force against his back, he 
is hastening to his solitary home, situated just at the foot of the bill. 
Grasped in one hand, a small trunk may be seen swinging at his 
side, and with the other buried in the folds of his cloak, he stalks 
along with most marvelous despatch. It is always customary to de* 
toribe distinguished characters introduced to view, and we acknow* 
ledge our fault in not having, long ere this, presented our hero more 
distinctly to our reader's sight. The fact of it is though, we have 
tried several times to do it, but invariably failed. We have looked 
over all the metaphors and similes of Homer, Virgil, and Milton- 
called him every thing that is either horrible or unique, but were 
finally compelled to wind off with a most emphatic '* whew ! we 
can't describe him." 

He has descended nearly half the hill, when there might also be 
seen descending from its summit, and monientarily increasing in 
speed, an article that without great difficulty could be considered as 
the car of the evil one himself. Something or somebody might also 
be seen upon it, guiding it as it went. Some persons will have it, 
that it was his Satanic Majesty, in propria persona. 

It hurries on, and now, with the speed of the lightning, it is near* 
ing the mortal frame of our friend Dike. But alas ! he hears it 
not — ^wrapped in his cloak, he is deaf to the slight nobe caused by 
its progress, but now, as it almost presses upon his heels, a fiendish 
yell is heard, and Dike, startled by the cry, as. it were in symphony, 
yells forth a deep response, and with a frantic leap strives to avoid 
its touch. But alas ! it is too late — he is met, and now, prostrate 
on that car, held down by the icy hands of its first occupant, he lies 

"like a warrior taking his rest, 

"With his martial cloak around him." 

It huiries on unretarded in its course, and now, aided by the north 
wind, may be seen gliding over the glassy surface of the Connect!* 
out. Nor has itgone far before Dike's evil genius might have been 
seen to slide from off that car, apparently at the risk of bis neck, 
but Dike himself still lies there, bound down as it would seem by ao 
invisible power. With him as its occupant, it sweeps on, and soon 
in the dim moonlight is lost to our sight. 

It is morning, and as the good people of S pass to their cus* 

tomary occupations, they marvel that the window-shutters of the 
store which was wont to contain all that is mortal of our friend are 
closed, and that they now do not see him at his wonted labors. 

With -a solicitude characteristic of small country villages, they 
communicate their apprehensions to each other, and exchange their 
mutual * wonders' as to what has become of Dike. Nor does their 
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care vent itself solely in words. As one whispers the possibility of 
our friend being sick, they forthwith despatch a messenger to ascer* 
tain if this be the case. But no ! the boy returns with the alarming 
intelligence that nothing has been heard of him since the previous 
day. To such a degree does this solicitude increase, that they soon 
assemble around our friend's shop door, towards which they ever 
and anon cast misgiving glances, indicative of certain suspicions 
that he may, after all, be no where else but in this, his accustomed 
retreat. 

It is soon resolved to enter this sanctum sanctorum ^^ vi et armis." 
Axes and crowbars innumerable are immediately forthcoming,, and 
they at once commence operations. Hardly had the door ceased 
shivering from the effects of the first blow, when, from within, a cty 
so shrill, so piercing, was heard to proceed, that many, startled, 
dropped their implements of warfare, and betook themselves at once 
to their heels with many compunctions of conscience. A few how- 
ever remained firm and nobly persevered, redoubling their exertions 
as the cries became still more fearful. The door is at length open, 
and, headed by the parson, they are about to make a furious onset, 
when from out a heap of meal-bags in the farthest corner of the room, 
the paZe corse of our old acquaintance, J. D. is seen slowly emerg- 
ing. The cries of *' here he is ! here he is !" are now succeeded by 
still greater wonder and amazement, and as J. D. solemnly affirms 
that he as usual went to bed the previous night shortly after sun- 
down, their wonder receives no diminution. Poor fellow ! his mind 
is confused, and he forgets how he fell asleep in the comer there, 
nor does he know that Dick and Bill consigned him while in that 
state to the care of those bags. 

But as yet, nothing is seen which can afford the least trace of 
Dike. His herrings and his licorice are safe, but where alas, is he ? 
All are amazed, but though each will acknowledge his entire igno- 
rance on the subject, still all are reddy with their shrewd " guesses" 
as to his fate. One surmises that he has gone to the land of spirits 
by his own hand — anotlier charitable soul suspects that he has taken 
' leg-bail' by reason of certain debts which it is well known our hero 
owed to him, and which promised eraJong to engender a rather un- 
comfortably close communion with the county sheriff, while the town- 
clerk sagely gives as his opinion, that he has fled, chagrined, because 
that at a late frtemtvUs meeting he was foiled in an attempt to ele- 
vate himself into the office of prime auctioneer to the citizens of 
S— , or in other words, that he has " retired to private life in dis- 
gust." Notwithstanding their shrewd surmises, Dike as yet seems 
in a fair way of maintaining his incog, which they are now so anx- 
ious to penetrate. The night again sets in, but still all is as dark as 
ever on the now all-absorbing subject of his disappearance. The 
old men may now be seen with their lanterns taking an extra look 
ioto their pig-sties, and hen-roosts, to see that all is safe in that de* 
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partment, while the venerable matrons and the maidens contrive to 
gire additional security to the '^ kitchen cabinet/' by placing sundry 
chairs, tables, etc. against their well-barred doors. Of course, hor- 
rid dreams are that night dreamed, and horrid visions seen, which do 
not however, serve even to make the darkness visible. What can 
the matter be. 



" Oh Tom 1" said one little urchin to another, three days after the 
above related events had transpired, '< did you know old Dike bad 
got back? Dad says he kind o' guesses his clothes smell pretty 
strong of brimstone by this time." '^ Do tell ! he ha'nt though ! has 
be ? you don't say so !" was the edifying response of our new ac- 
quaintance, Tom, " whereabouts is he ? let's go and see him." 

In the bar-room of the only tavern of S , might now be seen 

nearly all its inhabitants crowded, and while an otherwise death-like 
stillness prevailed, from out the livid lips of Dike proceeded the fol- 
lowing fearful tale. His narrative was frequently interrupted by 
certain directions which he thought necessary to give to a little ur- 
chin who, seated on the floor at his feet, was bathing his shins with 
a mixture of brandy and gin. To give our readers an idea of the 
state and appearance of these, we can only say that they looked 
very much as those in possession of certain courageous little youths 
are wont to look, after retiring from some hard-fought battle incident 
to the well known game of foot-ball. But to Dike's story. 

It was on the evening of the day of his disappearance — Dick, 
Bill and I had barely left his store, (and we were called upon to tes- 
tify as to our presence at that time,) when he heard, as he thought, 
a most horrid, unearthly laugh. He acknowledged that it frightened 
him at first, but as, after it, all was still, he dared to venture home, 
notwithstanding this evident warning. He had gone but a little 
way, he said, when the old fiend came rattling along, yelling and 
shouting, and, with one hand seizing him by the throat, while the 
other grasped hold of his shins, (and in confirmation, he pointed to 
his damaged members^) dashed him down upon his car, and held him 
there. He remembered no nfiore, but only had an indistinct, confu- 
sed recollection of the fiend's vomiting forth fire and sulphurous 
flame, while with every advance they made, he bound him down 
still closer to his car. The next thing that he was conscious of 
was of awaking, as from a dream, while round him stood several of 

the inhabitants of L , a place four or five miles south of S 

Such was the fearful tale of Dike. 

The statement of the people of L was, that on the day after 

Dike's overthrow, he was discovered on the banks of the river bound 
down upon a large hand sled ! by a strong, cotton handkerchief. The 
sled was at once recognized as belonging to Joe Bunker, a fellow 
*' what lived Jest on the edge of the hill." The handkerchief was 
marked R. H. 
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Many and various were the reports occasioned by the relation of 
these wonderful events, but they at length settled down into the 
common one that Dike and the devil had had a *' hard tussle/' and 
that although the evil one had carried him as far as L , still he 
was at last obliged to ^^ knock under," and Dike had come off vic-» 
torious. It was, therefore, immediately resolved by the inhabitants 

of S , that in consideration of his exploits. Dike should have 

the office of sexton, as also all perquisites accruing thereto, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of the present incumbent, who had filled 
that office of high trust for ten years, and had heretofore given uni- 
versal satbfaction. He was forthwith installed without delay, and 
he now on Sundays rings the bell as loud as bell can ring, if not as 
regularly. 

From that time. Dike's reputation for courage increased wonder- 
fully. The children learned to look upon him with additional awe 
and reverence — ^the young maidens passed him with palpitating 
hearts— the old men and the old women wondered, till they at last 
themselves believed the truth of Dike's most marvelous account, 
and although he was obliged to buy a new lock for his door, (the 
old one was broken in the nefarious assault upon his shop,) still, he 
was undoubtedly a gainer in the end, for multitudes flocked to see 
the man who had overcome the evil one, and wondrous quantities of 
licorice-ball were sold by him. 

Poor Dike! thou sittest now perchance, perched on thy lofty' 
bench-— thy legs tailorly curled beneath thee — ^thy needle fast plied 
by thy busy hands, and little dreaming that thou art even thought of 
by any being save thyself. Peace to thy memory ! may thy breeches 
bave a ready sale, and thy pecan-nuts never more grow musty. 

(Further the deponent saith not.) 
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f 

* Thou surely art an angel^ lov€,* 

Breathed lover once on bended knee, 
' Too pure to leave thy home above, 
Too gentle in this world to moVe, 

Almost too beautiful tobe !' 

* An angel calPst thou me, forsooth V 

The nymph provokingly replies, 

* Art thou not then, in very truth. 
An impious, self-sufficient youth. 

To woo an angel from the skies V 
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THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE. 

Self-government and the exercise of the elective franchise art 
inseparably connected. A short examination into the history of tb« 
various theories concerning government, will very much aid us io 
developing the moral obligations resulting from the enjoyment of the 
elective franchise. 

Many sage suppositions have been made concerning the first form 
of government v^hich existed among men. Some have supposed 
that the paternal gradually resolved itself into the monarchical form, 
while others attribute a like result to military success. All, or nearly 
all unite in this, that at a very early period of time, the monarchical 
was the universal government. Whether at its constitution it assum* 
ed a hereditary form or not, is also a matter of doubt, and of very 
little practical importance. What principally concerns us in the 
discussion of these points, is the truth or falsity of the conclusions 
from them deduced. From the fact that the existence of kings 
could be traced nearly to the time of man's creation, some of the 
earliest writers on politics inferred that kings must have been ordain- 
ed by the Creator, or in other, and their favorite language, ruled by 
divine right. No direct command from the Creator was indeed ex- 
hibited, but such as was found in the Holy Scriptures, and the blind- 
ness of these wise politicians caused them to overlook the reason 
there assigned for the establishment of such an office among the 
Jews. But the folly of this theory was yet more strikingly exem- 
plified, as regarded its application to the reigning menarchs. They 
must either have received a special, divine appointment, or must 
prove their unbroken descent from a monarch thus invested with 
power. This Herculean labor few would have undertaken, and 
none could have accomplished. The theory of the divine right of 
kings was therefore exploded. 

That the power constituted the right of government was then as- 
sumed as the basis of political science. This theory was doomed 
however to be more short-lived than its predecessor. Superstitien 
was not at hand to quiet the murmurs of the people, groaning under 
exactions and oppressions too grievous to be borne. At length tbe 
approach of a brighter day w^s betokened. Mind — educated, ra- 
tional mind began to investigate the rights of man. The power of ty- 
rants could fetter the bodily but could not restrain the exercise of the 
mental powers, once aroused to action. " Resistance to Tyrants 
IS obedience to God," soon blazed upon the wall. The crowned 
heads of Europe, like Belshazzar of old, were confounded. Their 
power had passed away— the spell of enchantment was broken-— 
the spirit of reform was abroad. The first step bad been taken in 

vojj. II. 12 
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the amelioration of the world from political darkness, but yet men 
were not prepared for the full enjoyment of their rights. Revolu- 
tions in government are often the work of a day ; but the great 
moral revolution necessary to secure the full appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of political privileges, can only be consummated by length o^ 
time. The doctrines of Sydney and his associates were in advance 
of the spirit of their age. They saw clearly, and explained lucidly, 
the fallacy of the divine right of kings, and established by the most 
incontrovertible reasoning the right of man to self-government. But 
the great mass of their fellow citizens and of mankind were yet 
groping their way towards the light. They were not prepared even 
to assert, much less to illustrate the great truth that '^ all men are 
born free and equal." A new world was to be the theatre on which 
this sublime truth should receive its exemplification. To our fore- 
fathers and their descendants was committed for solution the grand 
problem of man's capability for self-government. The moral obli- 
gations thus devolving upon them were as weighty as the interests of 
man for time, and for eternity. 

If, as we have seen, darkness — mental and moral darkness must 
ever be the pavilion of despotism ; if the mind of man, degraded by 
superstition and fettered by the chains of ignorance, can never em- 
brace the dignified and expansive principles of liberty, then intelli- 
gence, virtue and piety must ever characterize a free people. Minor 
evils indeed, may ever attend upon the free exercise of the elective 
franchise. Party spirit, so necessary to preserve that eternal vigil- 
ance which is the price of true liberty, may endanger our peace, and 
perhaps our union. The ambition of men high in power may pro- 
duce a like result. These are, however, but secondary causes, and 
if the PeopUy the source of all power, can be kept pure, no danger 
will then exist. 

The most important moral obligation resulting from the enjoyment 
of the elective franchise, is the universal dissemination of intelli" 
gence, virtue and religion. 

To the general influence of intelligence upon the advancement of 
liberty we have previously adverted. We have seen that the dawn 
of intelligence and of liberty were simultaneous, and that their pro- 
gress thus far has been equal. But the particular influence of knowl- 
edge upon the individual possessor, and thence upon the proper ex- 
ercise of the elective franchise, remains to be considered. So long 
as the shades of ignorance envelop the mind of man, he is content 
with the enjoyment of mere animal gratifications, and like the brutes 
which perish, he is born, he lives, he dies. But let the invigorating 
rays of knowledge be poured in upon his mind, and he arises from 
bis debasement, he walks erect in the consciousness of innate power, 
he aspires to a higher, purer, nobler state. Now he understands his 
responsibilities to himself, his relations to his fellow men, and bis 
obligations to his God. Now he discovers the necessity of govern- 
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merit, and the great duties resulting from its institution. No elo- 
quence of ambitious demagogues can swerve him from the path of 
honor and patriotism. Prompt in the detection of sophistry, skillful 
in analyzing any proposition, and discovering its remote as well as 
proximate bearings, he remains the firm and consistent defender of 
truth, the able champion of equal rights. Intelligence which leads 
to such results should characterize every one who enjoys the elective 
franchise. 

But indispensable as is intelligence, unless it is guided by virtue, 
its glittering draught may contain a drug, which will work ruin to 
him who receives it. Knowledge often elates its possessor, and 
places him above the reach of virtuous principles. Conscious of 
mental power, he disregards moral obligation. For an illustration of 
the influence of knowledge upon human liberty when undirected by 
by virtue, look to France. The gifted minds which excited the 
Moody scenes of her revolution might have adorned and blessed man- 
kind. But alas ! the demon of infidelity had seized upon them. 
Their noble powers were debased to the lowest purposes, and they 
became a curse to themselves and to the world. The pure genius 
of liberty shrank back with horror from their embrace. Anarchy, 
and finally despotism, became the portion of that unhappy country. 
Should virtue ever cease to characterize our citizens, liberty will bid 
farewell to our shores, and peace and happiness will follow in her 
train. But we must not alone strive to prevent the increase of vice. 
The march of public morals is onward and upward. The standard 
of progressive reform has been unfurled, and we are now called upon 
to rally around it. The land must be purged from even the sem- 
blance of vice, and the reform must first commence with those in 
high places. The example they present, in character and conduct, 
ceases not with their immediate friends and associates. Its influence 
will be as extensive and potent as their elevation is lofty and enviable. 
Our halls of legislation and courts of justice must therefore be kept 
pure by the agency of the ballot boxes. 

To secure and perpetuate our free institutions and their attendant 
blessings, religion must also unite her influence. The Christian re- 
ligion was the source, and must ever be the accompaniment of all 
rational liberty. In the former part of this essay, the power of su- 
perstition in sustaining the cause of despotism was exhibited. The 
same causes acting upon mankind, will produce like results at the 
present time. When the minds of men become so enfeebled as to 
yield themselves a prey to superstition, or to false religion, the loss of 
rational liberty will soon be experienced. They are only fitted for 
the slaves of sense, and the victims of tyranny, whose grovelling 
minds never soar above the joys of the fleeting present ; never hold 
converse with the wise and good of antiquity, or draw copious 
draughts of enjoyment from communion with the holier intelligences 
of Heaven. The votaries of liberty must be sons of light. They 
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should be pioneers in every cause which tends to the amelioration of 
the condition of their fellow men. The powers of darkness are 
leagued against them. Whether the assault shall be made against 
our free institutions, or the holy religion which Sustains them, its 
success is none the less to be dreaded. Let vice and infidelity 
revel unrestrained throughout our land, and the sun of our liberty 
will go down in endless night. Let the hand of Omnipotence, which 
has thus far guided our councils, be withdrawn, and our ruin will be 
inevitable. No nation can withstand, none endure the wrath of 
Omnipotence. Every Christian, therefore, who enjoys the elective 
franchise, is under the moral obligation to exercise it for the dissem- 
ination of knowledge, virtue, and true religion. 

In thus investigating our subject, we have discovered the fearful 
responsibilities resting upon those who enjoy the elective franchise. 
To them has been committed the most important rights, the dearest 
interests of our race. The friends of man are awaiting with intense 
interest the result of their experiment. Soon their fondest hopes 
will be realized ; the world will be regenerated from*moral, intellec- 
tual, and political darkness, and every man will walk forth in the 
enjoyment of rational liberty, or the friends of tyranny will bold a 
jubilee over a prostrate world. 

S. £<. 
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I LOVE not thoughts of sadness ; 
Yet are there times when the warm, frequent tear, 
Will start unbidden from the eye ; an(f when 
We feel most deeply that our earthly life 
Is but a pilgrimage, and that where'er 
We find the welling springs of pure delight, 
And fain would pitch our tents and fix our home— 
Our stay must not be there ; our motto still 
Is " Onward !" 'till we reach those promised mansions. 
Unbuilt by mortal hands, eternal in the skies. 

The parting hour ! the word farewell !— how oft 
That hour returns ! — our lips that word pronounce ! 
We meet ; a few brief moments taste the joys 
Of Friendship's interchange ; and then pass on 
To meet, perhaps, no more this side the grave. 
Yet we will still rejoice. 'Twill not be long 
Before those hours and words of parting will 
No more be known, and in His t)right abode 
The buds of earthly Friendship shall mature 
And fill with fragrance the celestial courts. 
YaU, T. T. T. 
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PAPERS FROM THE ATTIC. 

No. III. 
FUSST MEN. 



There is nothing more ridiculous in the world than the fuss that 
some folks are eternally making about just nothing at all. This is 
the peculiar province of little men, who unable to get up any thing 
of importance, contrive to make a sound and think that will pass off 
for sense. You will see them swelling up their puny nothings, like 
boys blowing soap bubbles; and with the same assiduity will they 
prosecute the work, though each successive effort but evinces the 
folly of their undertaking. 

Now it were well that every such man inform himself of the fact 
that the world has something in it besides folly, and that some men 
are not fools. Thei:e are here and there, scattered through society, 
numbers of those who can easily sift the wheat from the chaff; and 
to come into contact with such, to which there is great liability every 
hour, is certain detection. Base coin rings too loud, and practiced 
ears detect it with the certainty of intuition. 

But what possible pleasure there can be in trying to impose on 
mankind, or in keeping up such an imposition, supposing it success- 
ful, is a question which for one I could never answer. The only 
emotion of the mind which ought to be digni6ed with the name of 
happiness, is such as springs from correct moral feeling, or exists in 
some way connected with it ; and how correct moral feeling can ex- 
ist with the consciousness of successful knavery, or the intention of 
it even, requires more than an ordinary understanding to compre- 
hend. Hence there is no happiness for such minds properly so call- 
ed. The happiness, if any such there is, is that of vulgar and bad 
men ; and all the pleasures of this nature which could be gathered 
together in the universe, ought not for a moment to be put in com- 
petition with the bliss of that heart, which in obscurity preserves 
undefiled the consciousness of lowliness and virtue. 

I would not give a cent for a fussy man ; ten to one he is an im- 
postor. He is either very shallow, and therefore worth nothing, or 
else he has a wily nature that would impose upon you under the 
semblance of industry. True excellence, in whatever class or con- 
dition you find it, is not ever showy. Men of real worth have a 
better opinion of the world's judgment than to think it will neglect 
them ; and with justice do they think so, for my experience and the 
experience of every other man, I think, goes to testify, that real 
worth in the end most certainly meets its reward. This is true every 
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where and id every thing, be it a matter of head or heart. The 
good man, though bis maxims are spurned and his creed rejected,* is 
certain of justice ; for the vilest and most profligate will occasionally 
retract, and thus render ineffective their efforts at opposition. 

And men of genius, too, they should feel this ; and not quail, as 
they will, at injustice and severity. It is a sad thing, that men of 
real genius must have such a sensibility appendaged to it as subjects 
them more or less to vexations and difficulties all the days of their 
lives. 'Why are they not made sordid as their fate, and wanting in 
all those elegant feelings that make up elegant man ?'* A question 
very easily answered, since it is the sensibility of genius which is 
the soul of it. I know of no difference betwixt a man of genius 
and any other man of powerful intellect, than that the one's mind 
always acts under intenser excitement than the other, which is cre- 
ated by its more delicate perceptions ; these perceptions, the win- 
dows, as It were, of the soul, being more exquisitely reflective, car- 
rying into the heart the 6ner influences about us, and impressing 
them there with a more perfect distinctness. 

It would be well here for those who seem disposed to withhold 
from genius any prerogatives over other minds, that they distinctly 
understand this. The man of genius possesses no new faculty, ex- 
cept in the common use of that term ; as when it is asserted that this 
or that man has a happier faculty at this or that handicraft, where 
nothing more is meant than the results of a more exquisite arrange- 
ment of the same faculties possessed by all. The man of genius 
has the same powers precisely with every other man ; there's noth- 
ing new in him, unless perhaps the predominance of one faculty over 
another, and which, it may be, is nothing else than education. In 
the pack-horse or post-carrier, the memory predominates ; in the 
poet it is the imagination. But it is not this alone which makes the 
poet ; it is the higher order which affords a higher exercise of these 
same powers, that gives him the ascendency over all other men 
whatsoever ; and just in proportion to the delicacy of this conforma- 
tion, is he more or less a man of genius. Hence it is apparent that 
every man is more or less a poet ; and hence, also, the production 
of a single piece of genuine poetry, marks as decidedly the bom poet 
as the contents of a volume. 

But I was saying something of fussy men. You can't look over 
society but you find it full of them ; little, pert, frisking, waspish 
fellows, with less brains in their heads than their heels, and more 
brass in their faces than would have made Falstaff a warming-pan. 
They are here, they are there, they are every where ; and Congress 
would as effectually serve the country by legislating about it as by 
sending out certain scores to operate against the flat-nosed Indians. 
They are the very fellows that Chesterfield says, seize a man by the 

♦ Otway. 
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button-hole and talk him to death ; flies that buzz about your ears 
in warm weather ; or rousquitoes in your nose at midnight in the 
hottest of dog-days. Now such as these are not happy ; they can- 
not he. They cannot have forced themselves into the belief, that 
we do not see through them and hate their officiousness ; and how 
in the name of common sense the jibes and jeers they get as they 
move through the world do not knock wisdom into them, is above 
an honest man's comprehension. I would absolutely be a fool, or 
the tenant of a mad house in preference, and think it a loss to change 
places with them. 

True worth is never noisy. It carries w'rth it a conscious dignity 
that will not let it descend to meanness, and its own lowliness is its 
greatest distinction. 

Yale College. 
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I. 

Oh ! joyous was the day, I ween, 
Which pictured saw in golden sheen 

Th' embattled host of Spain ; 
Whose flag streamed from th' Alham 

bra's height, 
And flashing in the rich sunlight, 
In martial pomp and splendor dight, 

Swept by, a bannered train ; 
The deep mouthed bugle's music blent 
With the shrill clarion, which sent 

Its message to the sky ; 
And minstrel voices there breathed out 
In songs, with many an airy bout 

Of witching melody. 

II. 
Amid the throng a form was seen 
Of stately height, and lofty mien, 

And brow of regal pride — 
The haughty lord of Arragon ; 
While by his side in beauty shone 

His fair Castilian bride. 
Pale, — pensive, as the evening star 

In mellow lustre glows; 
A marble forehead, high and fair, 
A soft blue eye and auburn hair, 






The Lily and the Rose, — 
A beauty giv'n her not of earth, 
A queen by nature as by birth. 

III. 

But what means all the long array 
Of nodding plumes and pennon gay 1 
Why wakes the minstrel's roundelay 1 

The trumpet's festal voice ? 
It was a day, oh ! well they deemed 
For music made and mirth that seemed — 
No more the Turkish crescent gleamed 

Amid the battle's noise : 
The blood-stained blade rests in its 

sheath ; 
The symbol of the Christian's faith, 

The cross, beloved, adored, 
Has triumphed ; they who vainly vowed 
That hated name should die, have bowed 

Beneath the Christian's sword; 
Their pride cast down, their glory fled, 
Their heroes slumber with the dead: 

IV. 

When winter's iron sway is o'er, 
And frowns the earth no more in 
gloom. 
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The memory of the tempest's roar 

No terror wakes, where 'mid the bloom 
Of flowers and spicy groves reclined, 

That soft delicious joy we woo 
Alone in Spring's young heart enshrined. 

We gaze upon the fields of blue 
Above ns spread, where not a cloud 

O'er all the boundless void appears. 
Until oar very souls are bowed, 

And the full heart finds vent in tears. 
The siren song of birds beguiles 

The breast with woes and sorrows rife. 
And nature all around us smiles, 

Instinct with love, and light, and life. • 
Thus when the siroc blast of war 

In wrath no longer sweeps the' land, 
While dimly seen, like sprites, afar 

The serried victims darkly stand, — 
The ravings of the tempest cease ; 

The cloud withdraws which veiled 
the sky; 
In robes of brilliant hue, sweet Peace 

Smiles in the rainbow's form on high. 
Oh ! Nature's self then bids man joy, 

She bids us rouse the tuneful lyre 
In strains of seraph ecstacy, 

All glowing with celestial fire. 
*Twas this which bent the adoring knee 

That day in grateful praise and prayer; 
Day of that glorious jubilee 

Whose shouts of transport shook the 



air. 



V. 



The princely retinue has passed 

From out the palace hall ; the last 

Retiring step you scarce can hear, 

So faint its echo strikes the ear. 

The hall is desolate, save alone. 

Mute, motionless, like a pillar of stone, 

A solitary figure stands ; 

Across his breast he folds his hands, 

And buried seems in thought ; his eye 

Is fixed in listless vacancy. 

The world without he heeds nor hears, 

O'er all its tumults, toils and cares. 

Oblivion's waters darkly roll. 

The chambers of his secret soul 

He treads — Earth's low born aims 

avaunt ! 
While with the spiritual habitant 
Communion rare he holds of things 



Too high for earth's imaginingS| 
In her own temple ; not a smile 
Lights up his countenance the while 
He gazes on the pageant train. 
The splendid gaud he scarce will deign 
A thought. — The joy each breast in- 
flames 
He marks not — recks not — ^nay, con- 
temns. 
His thoughts on loftier musings bent, 
Far o'er the blue wave's roll are sent j 
Where isles of magic beauty sleep 
On the calm bosom of the deep. 
'Tis he — the Genoese ! who.se bold 
And daring genius shall unfold 

The mighty Ocean's mystery ; 
Whose arm shall rive the chains that 

bind 
In ignorance the godlike mind, 

And give the captive liberty. 
Glorious enthusiast ! faint thou not, 
Though toil and danger be thy lot : 
Still be thyself, despising fear — 
The bitter taunt — the hollow jeer — 
The scoff— the proud, disdainful sneer; 
Oh ! arm thyself with strength to bear,^ 
And lock thy bosom 'gainst despair ! 
Though Hate malign and Envy frown, 
Bear up! success at last shall crown 
Thy wildest dreams — ^.thou'rt bound to be 
The minister of Heaven's decree. 
Heaven is thy patron ; sure the meed 
Of suff'ring virtue, long delayed. 
With largest interest shall be paid. 
Bear up ! The man who would be great 
Must scorn all human fear and hate; 
Must scorn and conquer all — ^but fate. 
Must teach his spirit to abide 
Whatever good or ill betide : 
Still following with unblencLing eye 
The guiding star of destiny. 

VI. 

Time flies apace ! three light barks brave 
The perils of the treacherous wave ; 

On ! on ! from day to day, 
Careering o'er a boundless sea 
Of ceaseless, dull monotony. 

They hold their fearful way. 
Through watery regions erst unknown, 
Far stretching towards the setting sun. 

The seamen view the swelling main 
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Interminably spread around, 

And as they list its hoarse, dread sound, 

Can scarce a sigh restrain : 
The terrors of a watery grave 
Appal the heart e'en of the brave. 

VII. 

Bat why prolong a tale ? bright Hope 

Has vanquished grim Despair, 
And leads the sullen captive chained 

To her triumphal car. 
All fears at last are laid to rest ; 

The mountain burden of suspense 
Is heaved from off the laboring breast, 

Dilate with ecstacy intense. 
Bat hold ! — my muse must not essay 
To mock with her untutored lay 
Emotions, words can ne'er portray — 
The phrensy of delight which whirled 

His brain, when first Columbus trod 
The soil of this bright virgin world. 

Lowly that hour before his God, 
Oh ! as he reverently knelt, 
What must his bursting heart have felt. 

VIII. 

Months roll away — the fleet again 
Glides swiftly o'er the Atlantic main, 
Back to their much loved land of Spain. 

Heaven listens to their prayer. 
And soon the vessels safely moor 
Fast to their own sweet, sunny shore, 

They breathe their natal air. 
Despatches from the royal hand 
Soon reach Columbus, with command 

To speed to Barcelona's towers ; 
Where buried in voluptuous ease, 
Till even Pleasure fails to please, 

The sovereigns while the weary hours. 

IX. 

And now before that royal pair 

In jewelled robes and gold arrayed, 
The hero rose with fearless air ; 
And while the courtly crowd gave 
heed, 
The secrets of the unknown world 
With kindling eloquence unfurled. 
His glowing soul with rapture warms, 
To picture forth its varied charms ; 
Its balmy atmosphere, — its skies 
Stained with a thousand brilliant dyes — 



Mountains that lift their giant form 
Above the raging of the storm — 
Rocks — forests— rivers— la kes — whatever 
To Taste's enchanted eye is dear— 
The herds that rove its wilderness, 
And birds of every gaudy dress, 
Chanting their wild sweet melodies, 
To deserts rude and listless trees: 
Beneath a surface thus adorned 
Mines of exhaustless wealth innmed. 
All drink with eager ear the story, 
All yieldtthe well eamed-palm of glory, 
'Tis not in mortals to control 
The welling fountains of the soul : 
That once, despised and cast oclt name 
Is given up to deathless fame. 

X. 

But now unfolds a darker page, 

And gloomier thoughts the mind engage, 

Ah ! well for thee, oh Spain, 
Could Time's destroying hand effiice 
The memory of thy black disgrace. 

The deep undying stain. 
Which shades with many a raddy streak 
The whiteness of thy faded cheek I 
Oh ! shall Griefs bitter waters roll 
Their dark tide o'er the chastened soul ? 
The honeyed draft e'en while he sips, 
Turn to poison on his lips 1 
The storm that wraps the mid-day skjr 
In blackness, may pass harmless by; 
But aye on Envy's baleful breath 
Rides the winged messenger of death, — 
The death of character — the worst 
That ever erring mortal curst ; 
The soul's fierce, scathing, blasting 

blight. 
Which sends it, shrieking, to the shades 
of night. 

XL 

Columbus viewed his sun decline, — 
His honor butchered at the shrine 
Of Calumny — ^but still he rose 
Above the malice of his foes ; 
Suppressed the indignant flame which 

glowed 
Within a heart that never bowed: 
Till, all his meekness spent, at length 
Temptation came beyond his strength : 
But deep the hireling minion rued 
The day he roused his boiling blood. 
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XIL 

A wretched menial of the coart 
Had marked with pain his loAj port, 

And, fain to see that pride 
From its exalted station dashed, 

Words of deep insalt plied. 
His mighty spirit long had borne 
Its wrongs and griefs in silent scorn ; 
But now he swelled — his dark eye 
flashed, 

His lips grew pale with ire: 
A moment's space, he vainly tried 
The transport of his rage to hide. 

Bat as the pent up fire 
Which struggles in the crater's side. 
An instant, ere the crimson tide 

It ponrs tumultuous down — 
The burning lava's wide-spread wave, 
Whelming in one vast, liquid grave. 

Castle, and tower, and town — 
So burst his passion's fury forth ; 
He struck the minion to the earth; 
Oft with his foot his person spurned. 
Venting the rage that in him burned. 



I XIII. 

Years glide away. Still through the 

clouds. 
Whose dense black mass his glory 

shrouds, 
A ray of transient splendor gleams: 
A fitful ray, which just redeems 
The soul from utter darkness — all 
Beside, wrapped in Night's gloomy pall. 
One object filled his mind — one aim, 
Unchanged, unchangeably the same. 
No other dream his bosom haunted — 
No toil or fear his courage daunted. 
If joy came to his troubled breast, 
He hailed with cheerful smile the guest ; 
Or if Affliction's bitter cup. 
He bowed his head and drank it up. 
Till quenched the light of life, that head 
Rests sweetly on its lowly bed. 
Oh ! have Columbia's sons no tear 
Of grateful sympathy to deck her injured 

hero's bier ? 

M. H. H. 
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The little village in which I have hitherto spent my days, is as 
beautiful and retired a spot as a man could wish to find. It lies in 
a sequestered valley, the existence of which is known to but few be- 
sides its inhabitants ; it is free from the care and bustle of the great 
world — the fever of speculation has not yet reached it — in short, 
though there may be some that resemble it more, there is none that 
deserves better the name of ^ the happy valley,' than that quiet spot 
which was my birthplace. Yet it is not free from commotion and 
disturbance, and many and great revolutions have taken place within 
tbe narrow limits of the hills that encircle it. 

It is an old settlement, originally built by a colony of the peaceful 
society of Friends, and though many of them have gone and left no 
memorial, it still retains, in a measure, the quiet and sober character 
they first impressed on it. A little brook of clear water winds in a 
most circuitous course through the valley, and one of the most en- 
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terprising of the settlers bad dug out a channel, and by taking ad* 
vantage of the natural declivities of the place, a small stream of the 
water was made to flow quietly down, here spreading wide and shal- 
low over the smooth white sand, and there hurrying with a contracted 
current among the hills through which it ran to join its parent at the 
nearest point of a wide bend. At the commencement of the canal 
he had erected a mill, of which it might once have been said, that 
^'tbe very stones did prate of its whereabout," but now it was noth- 
ing more than a picturesque ruin. How well I remember that beau- 
tiful stream ! How often by sunshine or moonlight have I bathed 
and sported in its transparent water, or stretched myself in delicious 
indolence under the three tall sycamores which grew on its banks, 
and threw their vast branches completely over the stream, keeping 
it from sunrise to sunset in cool shade ! How often have we sailed 
over it in boyish glee, and gathered the clusters of dark grapes or 
the green hazel from its wooded banks ! And how often too have I 
glided over its glassy surface, with the shouts of the merry skaters 
ringing in my ear, and — but enough of such recollections, they are 
all over now. Suffice it to say, there was hardly a tree or a rock 
but knew me. I was as familiar with every one of its beautiful 
scenes, as a fairy with her nightly haunts ^' in the good green wood." 

At the distance of a mile from the village was an old but still 
handsome mansion, with a 6ne lawn stretching away from it on 
every side, here and there planted with clumps of magnificent old 
trees, which sheltered as well as adorned it, and surrounded by a 
thick hedge, the growth of many a year, which partially concealed 
it from the eye of the traveler. It had long been the residence of 
a wealthy and aristocratical family from the city, who spent there 
the summer, and were the nobility of the place. They were looked 
up to by the simple people of the country around, as beings of a 
superior order, and were imitated by the better sort in all their fash- 
ions and follies. The father was a benevolent old man, for he once 
gave me two apples and permission to gather all the chestnuts I 
could find on the estate. I recollect that they had a large pew in 
the church, and the father would stand up and utter the responses 
with an independent air, while the demure daughters would hide 
their fine faces and look solemn, conscious that the eyes not of God, 
but of the congregation, were on them. And then after church they 
would depart in state in the old carrriage, and whirl a great cloud of 
dust upon the foot passengers. But the two young ladies were mar- 
ried soon to some great people in the city, and then for two or three 
years the visits of the family to the country were not so regular. 
But soon the two younger daughters began to grow up, and when 
Miss Charlotte arrived at sixteen, she grew very romantic and would 
spend the whole summer out at Bushville. 

There was no school of any note in the town, and so one summer 
when they came out, the young ladies brought out a tutor with tbenoi, 
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under whom to pursue their studies. He was a conceited little moT' 
tal ; he wore a green frock-coat, walked with a brisk step, and nod- 
ded with a patronizing air to those with whom be had made acquaint- 
ance. He soon got into general favor, for he bad a word for every 
body, and sometimes, once at least, it was a word and a blow, for 
he gave me a hard cut with his switch, because, as he said, it was 
impolite in me to sit on the fence with my back to the road. I never 
liked him after that. He wrote poetry in the albums of all the young 
ladies in the village, and as he was '^ quite a genteel young man," 
and '' had evidently been brought up in good society," he became 
the beau of all the village parties and the supreme authority in all 
matters of taste, and I have the best authority for saying, that he 
made the hearts of several young ladies beat faster than there was 
any occasion for. But if Mr. Bunce was susceptible, he was by no 
means inclined to allow his susceptibility to run away with him, and 
he always maintained so much vigilance over his affections, as to 
keep them entirely under the control of his understanding. He 
had too high an opinion of his own merits, not to think of rising by 
them in the world, and being of an imaginative cast of mind, he would 
sometimes, in his hours of solitary musing, give the reins to his ima- 
gination, and lose himself in a wilderness of brilliant anticipations. 

For some time after his arrival at Bushville, he passed his time 
pleasantly enough. He figured among the ladies, which was his 
delight, and he was considered by all the young beaux of the place 
a very happy man. But how little do we know of the happiness of 
others ! How often is he whom the world calls blessed, only the 
miserable victim of ennui or melancholy ! Notwithstanding all the 
felicitous circumstances in which he was placed, he was restless and 
unhappy, and his spirit was disquieted within him. Deep sighs 
would come unbidden from his bosom ; he lost something of his 
sprightly vivacity ; and he vtrould sometimes be seen walking in the 
moonlight, with a slow and rather sorrowful step. But he neglected 
none of his duties ; indeed, his solicitude for his fair pupils rather 
increased, and the eldest, who was his particular charge, occupied 
much of his leisure meditation. Like a most praiseworthy precep- 
tor, he often considered how he should render her pursuits agreeable 
to her, and strew with flowers the thorny road she was endeavoring 
to travel. 

Miss Charlotte W. was a young lady of about seventeen, small 
but finely formed, with long black ringlets and a full dark eye that — 
Mr. Bunce was not long in discovering her charms, and his wayward 
heart was gone, ere he knew it, past recovery. He was in love, and 
henceforth he was a changed man — not wiser, but sadder. He lost 
all relish for his former pleasures, and delighted to sit gazing on the 
face of his fair pupil, as she read or studied, unconscious of his ar- 
dent look, or he would sit by her side and explain the mysteries of 
science, or lead the way out of the intricate mazes of some tedious 
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algebraical problem. Those were to him happy moments, and when 
the sisters would walk out in the evening, with him for their protec- 
tor, he would generally manage to separate his beloved from the rest^ 
and walk with the most devoted attention by her side. Or as they 
returned in the cool twilight, he would lead the conversation to senti- 
mental things, and utter with a faint heart some word or hint of love. 
But the gentle Charlotte either did not or would not understand, and 
so matters were for a time stationary, while the disease fed day by 
day upon the poor man's vitals. Whether it was that she was a little 
coquettish, and had no objection to listen to the soft words of the 
tender-hearted Nathaniel, or whether she was really in ignorance of 
his feelings, I cannot say ; at any rate she threw no obstacles in his 
way, and gave him no reason to think she was displeased, while he, 
poor man, would construe the most innocent word into a token of 
favor, and live for a week upon a smile of common civility. At ^ 
length, however, he began to take courage. The old maxim, that 
''faint heart never won fair lady," brought to him, as it has to many 
a better man, some measure of boldness, and he ventured, though 
with considerable trepidation, upon a more open avowal of his affec- 
tion. Accordingly, he procured some tinted paper, and penning a 
sonnet in his best style, he placed it in one of her books and waited 
in silence the event. To his surprise, she took no notice of it, and 
as he did not like to ask any questions, and she behaved very inno- 
cently, he supposed it could not have met her eye. On the whole, 
however, he thought it not best to venture upon a repetition of the 
experiment. But as he met with no^ repulse, his courage began to 
increase, and once he was even on the point of uttering the irrevoca- 
ble words, when his heart failed him, and the opportunity was lost. 

Thus things went on — a whole month passed away and he had 
* never told his love.' Yet it was strange that she could be ignorant 
of it — she surely ought at least to have suspected it, but she showed 
no signs of suspicion. Her silence however encouraged him — he 
dwelt upon the obstacles till they no longer seemed formidable, and 
he resolved to use the first favorable opportunity chance might give 
him. Thus screwing his courage to the sticking point, he waited 
with the most exemplary patience for the time to come. 

At last it came. It was a soft, still day — the heat of August had 
been tempered by a storm the day before, and Nathaniel was invited 
to accompany the ladies on a walk by the stream before mentioned. 
He complied with delight, and was ready in a moment with his most 
engaging smiles to escort them. They sallied forth, and he resolved 
to find some occasion of saying what most he wished. It would be 
useless to recount his many acts of courtesy and kindness as they 
passed on their way, how he tore his unmentionables and pricked 
his fingers in scrambling after wild roses for his adored — how he al- 
most fell into the water reaching after pond lilies with a pole a little 
too short, and how once, in the fullness of his attentions, he carelessly 
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Stepped into a ditch which crossed the path, and splashed the daric 
mud over the dress of his companion. 

. At length they reached the place. The path which for a short 
time before had been leading them from the river, now turned, and 
through the tangled briers and decaying trunks of trees, brought 
them to a lovely little spot at the water's edge. It was but a few 
yards in extent, but the grass was green and smooth and free from all 
obstructions. At the back rose a large rock, and two or three others 
were scattered about, which afforded convenient seats. In front was 
the clear, mirror-like water reflecting with beautiful accuracy the 
trees and skies, while beyond was a rich tract of meadow stretching 
away towards the distant hills, over which the declining sun was now | 

throwing his parting rays. Here they remained for some time, till j 

one of the younger sisters suggested that they should proceed to a 
^ spot some distance farther, which they designated by the name of the 
Arbor. Miss Charlotte, however, was fatigued, and did not wish to 
walk farther, and as both the younger ones were desirous of visiting 
the place, it was arranged that they should proceed on, while Na- 
thaniel and Miss Charlotte should go slowly homeward and wait for 
them in the avenue. How did the poor man's heart beat within 
faim as their voices died away in the distance and were heard no 
more. He walked on by her side in silence, for his set speeches 
fled from his treacherous memory as soon as he was alone with her. 

At length she spoke. " You seem silent this evening, Mr. Bunce. 
I hope you are not unwell." 

" Not bodily, Miss Charlotte, but I have of late felt something of 
that ' hope deferred which maketh the heart sick.' " Here Nathaniel 
put his hand to the left side of his waistcoat and looked with a senti- 
mental air over the front of the lady's bonnet ; Charlotte blushed, 
and said nothing, for she suspected what would come. 

Again there was silence ; for though she made several attempts to 
turn to another subject, she received only a simple assent from her 
companion, and thus in evident embarrassment they passed on till 
the house was full in view. They arrived at the spot where they 
were to wait for the rest of the party, and here Nathaniel forced 
himself to speak. He had but a few minutes, for he saw that the 
others were not far oflT, and therefore in a hurried manner he told all 
that was in his heart. Charlotte could not but feel sorry as she lis- 
tened to him and blamed herself for not stopping the matter at an 
earlier period. She could not say what would give him pain, and 
therefore she spoke not of her own feelings but referred him to her 
fiaither, who she knew would as soon think of marrying the cook 
as of receiving his proposals. The voices of the two younger girls 
were now heard as they came laughing along, therefore the hero 
and the heroine took some pains to look as unconcerned as possible, 
and to say as plainly as actions could, that nothing unusual had hap- 
pened. They met and proceeded rather silently home. 
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That night Mr. Bunce lay down a happier man — a burden had 
been taken from his mind. True, his encouragement was but slight, 
but be did feel encouraged, and the more he thought of it the better 
was he satisfied. She had not said much, but maiden bashfulness 
had prevented her saying more, and thus ere he slept he. persuaded 
himself into a belief of his own blessedness. It remained now that 
he should see her father, and having gone thus far it was not so dif- 
ficult to persevere. He contrived, accordingly, to meet the old gen- 
tleman in a day or two, in one of his walks over the farm, and join- 
ing him, they proceeded in company. 

But if Nathaniel had experienced difficulty in communicating to 
the lady herself the state of his affections, notwithstanding all his 
encouragement and preparation, he found it almost impossible to 
speak to the father. Fathers in general are so unfeeling and cruel, 
and this one in particular was so irritable and passionate that he might 
well fear to meddle rashly with any thing in which he might cross 
the old gentleman's inclinations, especially on a point in which he 
must be so much interested. Hitherto the squire had suspected 
nothing, and therefore the tutor could receive no assistance in the 
form of questions or remarks, but was left to tell his story in the 
best manner he was able. At length, however, he succeeded in 
making himself understood, though not without receiving one or two 
glanced from his companion, which fairly made his heart sink within 
him. When he had finished, the old gentleman put his hands be- 
hind him, and without any reply, walked hastily on whisthng as 
he went. They soon reached the house, and the squire calling him 
into a little office in which he transacted his business, took some 
bank notes from the desk and handed him his salary for the next 
quarter, without saying a word. Thus far he had been calm, and 
scarcely any token of uncommon displeasure had shown itself, but 
when Nathaniel began with evident signs of weakness to speak of 
"the young lady," the squire's smothered wrath, which had been for 
some time accumulating, burst forth like a thunder-clap. "Get 
out, you hypocritical knave ! Off — be gone." Nathaniel made a 
hasty move towards the door — " out of the house ! you whining 
scoundrel, and if ever I see you again on the premises, I'll give you 
cause to repent your impertinence." 

The poor man was fairly crushed — all his high hopes withered at 
once. He made an attempt to speak, but it only increased the old 
man's violence, and he was driven to take refuge in his solitary 
chamber, and to prepare for his departure. He delayed as long as 
he could, hoping to get a sight of his beloved ere he went, but she 
was closeted with her father, and at length he walked forth ^ alone, 
a banished man.' He was, however, by no means disposed to give 
up all. He still had hopes that the young lady was not so averse 
to his wishes as her father, and he resolved to remain in the village 
till be could obtain some further information with regard to her feeU 
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ings towards him, and thus decide upon the course he should pursue. 
He left therefore a direction that his goods and chattels should be 
sent to the village inn, where he had an acquaintance with the host- 
ess and her daughter, and whither with a saddened heart he now 
wended his lonely way. 

The family he had left remained quite in a state of confusion. 
Squire Wilmer walked up and down the room, now talking to Miss 
Charlotte — now venting his rage in applying to Nathaniel all the 
contemptuous and injurious epithets his fancy could suggest — and 
now for want of something else to say, whistling in silence. Thus 
passed the evening with them ; but with Mr. Bunco it was different. 
He sat at the window of his little room at the inn, gazing at the 
moon and stars, and musing in a melancholy mood over the occur* 
rences of the day. He threw himself upon the bed, but sleep fled 
from him, and after a restless and uncomfortable night he rose to 
enter upon a tedious day. Two whole days passed on ; Nathaniel, 
afraid to approach the house, heard nothing from the inmates ; 
but on the morning of the third, as he was walking in the street, he 
saw on the opposite side a negro servant of the family. He was a 
waggish fellow, fond of fun, and he had sometimes ventured to play 
his pranks even upon Mr. Bunce himself, and he now saluted him 
with a grin that might be either of pleasure or of triumph. Nathan- 
iel could not lose such an opportunity of learning the state of things 
in his late domicil, and he therefore crossed and addressed him. 

" Good morning, Sam, how are they all at home this morning ?'* 

"All very well, sir, 'cept Miss Charlotte, sir. Miss Charlotte not 
been well since you left, sir. "Mr. Wilmer went down this momin', 
sir.'* 

" Ah ! has Mr. Wilmer left town ? when will he return ?" 

" He and Mr. George comin' up to morrow, sir." (This was an 
elder brother of Charlotte's.) 

Nathaniel had now learnt enough. " My respects to the ladies^ 
Sam — I suppose they are at home?" 

" Yes, sir — ^good mornin', sir." 

Nathaniel returned to his chamber. His resolution was taken— 
he would see Miss Charlotte that afternoon, and then^-circumstances 
would decide the rest. Slowly did the hours roll on, but the time 
at last came, and Nathaniel, in his best apparel, set out from his 
habitation on the errand that lay nearest his heart. He passed the 
well known fields and woods, — he walked under the lofty elms, — he 
even laid his hand upon the great iron latch of the gate without much 
trepidation, but here his heart began to fail him. Suppose — but it 
was too late now to stay for suppositions, and he resolutely went on. 
At last he stood at the door, and gave a feeble tap with the huge 
brass knocker. He waited some moments for an answer, but no one 
came. He took courage, he had not been heard — he passed to the 
other end of the piazza and knocked again. He heard a door shut. 
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then a heavy footstep — in a moment more the hall door swung open, 
and the squire himself stood before the astonished tutor. Nathaniel 
was completely taken by surprise. The idea that the old gentleman 
might not have left home had never entered his mind, and had he 
seen a ghost he could not have been more confounded. He stood 
and stared into the squire's face without uttering a word. The 
silence however was not of long continuance. " Well, sir, and what 
now !" were the first words of the excited father. 
I did not know — I was not aware — I thought" — 
Oh ! you did, did you ? Robert ! Sam ! Dl teach you to" — 
the remaining words were lost — the squire drew from behind the 
door his trusty staff, and Robert and Sam appeared promptly at their 
master's summons. " Seize him — catch the scoundrel !" exclaimed 
the infuriated squire. 

Nathaniel was off like a shot, and his three pursuers were ader him 
down the broad path to the river towards which he had unconsciously 
bent his way. He hastened on until he came in sight of the water, 
and recollected that there was no way of escape there. He looked 
back. The old*man was moving rapidly onward, and the two ne- 
groes were somewhat in advance of him, and both between himself 
and the road. He quickened his pace, and at last seeing that his 
only hope was in passing before them, he broke into a full run. On 
he went, and they at his heels, but he was little accustomed to ac- 
tive exertion, and he saw that they were gaining on him. He could 
run too but little farther, for the water was now full before him. 
What was to be done ? He had but a moment to deliberate, for 
they were close upon him. Should be allow himself to be taken ? 
The idea was humiliating, and a glance at the squire's cane made it 
torture. There was no alternative, and with a rueful look at his 
pursuers, Nathaniel gathered up the skirts of his coat under his 
arms — rushed into the water, and shuffled through with all imagina- 
ble speed. 

Once on the other side, he was safe, and he breathed freely. He 
waited not to hear the maledictions which followed him, but turned 
behind the bushes, and after wandering till it was dark in the woods, 
returned wet, hungry and unhappy. Whether the poor man's ardor 
was effectually cooled by his bath so that his former feelings no longer 
remained, or whether he was too fearful of the squire's wrath to re- 
main any longer in the village, I know not ; but when the morrow's 
sun rose he was snugly ensconced in a comer of the stage on his 
way to the city. His sudden departure excited no little surprise 
among the dames of the village. He no longer attended their little 
parties, or gallanted them or their daughters through the town. He 
left it at once and forever, and his name was no more beard among 
the gossips of Bushville. 
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A DEFENSE OF THE STUDY OF MIND. 

The ancient could call the soul a spark stolen from the skies — an 
emanation from the Deity — a drop from the essence of infinite Spirit* 
The modem can admire its colossal greatness, its gigantic power, and 
its wide control. But most have agreed in turning away from its stndy 
with disgust. They have been contented to see its power displayed 
on the surface, rather than acting underneath. Many might shelter 
themselves from just invective under the plea of incapacity to ap- 
preciate its excellence. But more act from ignorance. They seem 
to imagine, that as the study of mind presents little or no ornament 
in itself or in its results, it is therefore barren of profit and pleasure* 
Their eye seems formed only for colors. Whatever captivates not 
their senses, but sues their attention in a homely garb, is met habit- 
ually with a cold repulse. They wage a perpetual crusade against 
the display of mental power, unless it be expended in blending and 

{erfecting before them the beauties of visible and tangible nature, 
f they admire the poet, it is not because in him is mirrored forth an 
exalted genius, so much as because that genius has gathered aroucd 
them the selectest objects that attract the seme. The wise man's 
{pleasure— to shut the eye and ear, and hold protracted converse 
with one's self — ^would be to them a destiny as bitter as ever Tanta- 
lus or Sisyphus could mourn. The study of mind rises above all 
the pursuits which terminate in an acquaintance with colors, forms 
and qualities. It rises above the fictions of poetry. It leaves the 
research of the antiquarian, the speculations of the curious, and the 
collected stores of the erudite, far behind it. Yet when the panora- 
ma of human society has been spread before us, our eye has fol- 
lowed the finger of eulogy to every thing but the study of mind. 
The swollen tome, the gilded lay, and the inspiring tongue have been 
lavish in their praises of those whose studious zeal and quick success 
know only the compass of the present ; while the laborious inves- 
tigator of the greatest object — mind, has been left in forgotten soli- 
tude, to live unnoticed and to die unknown. 

Perhaps nothing besides Philosophy in its original and higher sense 
so fully merits the civic crown, for its services to the world, as Poetry. 
It has been the nurse of genius, the mother of civilization, and the 
handmaid of the arts ; and its services have always been reciprocar 
ted with filial reverence and praise. But, while poetry has nurtured 
the infancy of letters, or won and fired maturer intellect, the study 
of the mind has elevated and instructed all who have shared its 
blessings. If Greece could at first listen only to the wandering 
bard^ who^ with a sweet prelude on his harp, sang his poem in her 
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temples, if she could dandle on ber knee only the obik) of ApoUo 
and the friend of the rouses, she could yet lean, in the decrepitvide 
of age, upon the arm of him who taught the simple and the wise. 
If Rome could imitate her glorious career, and like her, deify the 
poet, that philosopher of nature, she could also remember him with 
{iffection, who forgot to study earth that he might know its lord. 

Let it not then be imagined, that the study and science of mind 
have been wholly despised by the nations of antiquity. What 
if any one mental philosopher may have been despised in bis life- 
time? When the triumphal arches, obelisks and trophies of his co- 
temporaries have been mingled with their kindred dust, the memorial 
of his greatness has been as fresh in its glory as if it were but a 
creature of yesterday. But perhaps he was despised, not for hi? 
opinions, or the advocacy of them, but notwithstamjling them. The 
union of mental philosophy with politics and religion, the jarring in-r 
tercourse of the petty Grecian states, or of the Roman provinces, 
placing, as it did, the public instructor in the very front of the battlei 
and an extreme veneration for opinions settled in previous ages, 
though by unskillful hands, combined to cripple him in every thing 
like unshackled inquiry, and bold opposition to sanctioned authority. 
Yet if he has gone down with sorrow to the grave, posterity in after 
times has uniformly reversed the decision, which would have loaded 
him with obloquy. 

Let not then poetry be called the only favorite of the enlightened 
past. While Greece and Rome have taught us, that though in the 
wayward enthusiasm of youth, they could be satisfied but with beauty 
then in actual being ; yet at a riper age they were not contented 
without examining that agent — mind, whose power of fancy and of 
thought could make a vale of Tempo out of the darkest concavity 
that nature ever scooped, or gather new brightness into the most ra- 
diant point on high. 

But there is a voice more deep and decisive than any from the 
tongue of man, that testifies in favor of the study of mind. It is 
the voice of experience. The importance of this study has been 
found to be commensurate with the ignorance of mankind. When 
the nations have been invested with the darkness of ignorance and 
vice, it has been because the philosophy which reveals what the 
study and knowledge of mind comprehend, has been neglected or 
perverted. When society has maintained its proper elevation of 
character, the presence and influence of this philosophy may have 
attracted no notice. But they have been as essential as the elec- 
tric fluid in physics, which likewise would have been unobserved 
bad the balance of nature been never disturbed. Yes ! when that 

Jresence has been withdrawn, how sensible has been the void! 
>uring the slumber between the closing day of ancient greatness 
and the dawn of modern glory, the world enjoyed but a restless re- 
pose. And was that inquietude strange ? Go ! learn its cause firom 
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the wild Arab who left the wilderness to teach philosophy to Europe. 
Go ! learn the philosophy of that period, but remember that your 
instructors are Avicena and Averrboes. Go ! see the wild Moor 
studiously copying into his own tongue the philosophy of Greece. 
Philosophy had been cramped and smothered, and in its struggles 
for life, it could not but convulse the body which it had animated ; 
while deafened and tongue-tied by law, it bade the wild Nomades, 
who had overrun Europe, stop in their wanderings to speak its prai- 
ses and defend its cause. 

It sought an asylum in the open and generous stranger who knew 
not what it was to violate the laws of hospitality ; and under the 
umbrage of his favor, revisited the scenes of its youth. The sick- 
ly atmosphere which it there inhaled, and its stmggles for liberty 
and life, left it enervated and almost destroyed. Yet it was destin- 
ed to rise again from the dust. The breath from the four quarters 
of the heavens blew. Bone came to bone, sinew to sinew ; and 
again it stands before us " a thing of life." Resuscitated, it looks 
around for the mementos of former days. In the midst of its re- 
searches, it finds the ruins of those eternal monuments which the 
spirits of other days had erected. Their treasures are laid bare. 
The inscriptions of their greatness are copied and deciphered. The 
events of by-gone ages are unfolded ; and the admiring world is in- 
troduced to the society of the most exalted of our race. The an- 
cient now converses with the modern, while the latter, fired with 
new energy in so ennobling society, bursts the bands of ignorance^ 
and stands forth disenthralled from an iron bondage. 

Among the advantages of the study of mind — its nature, powers 
and destiny, not the least which presents itself to us, is, that it re- 
veals to us its true dignity and elevation. We are thus inspired 
with that respect for ourselves, which is our only safeguard against 
vice, and our guide to greatness. We are led to contemplate otir- 
tehesj and in that contemplation, to rise above ourselves. It teach- 
es the orator what springs he is to touch, to move the world. It 
alone can inspire him with that confidence in himself and his cause, 
which will ensure his success. It raises the poet from the contem- 
plation of breathless or animate nature, to that of the immortal and 
godlike. Thus it is that he ''in himself is lost," and finding that 
he is " midway from nothing to the Deity" — " a beam ethereal," 
end " a god," kindles into rapture, as, through the glass of nature, 
he views his-Creator — God. 

" Yes, in my spirit doth thy Spirit shine, 
As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew." 

No longer will he sing of gods, who are but deified men, or the 
mere elements of Nature personified. Nor will he longer see the 
Divinity holding dalliance with earthly joys. If, in the contempla- 
tion of himself in his intellectual nature, he is lost in admiration, he 
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will infer that He who is the Supreme in all conceivable perfectioa, 
will be most delighted in surveying also Himself , — the only pattern 
of all that is great and glorious. To surround him, then, as he pic- 
tures his abode, with the vile beings of earth, would be a task more 
revolting than to present the purest intellects below in the most 
loathsome forms of the reptile world. But, as the poet has been 
the great regulator of society, he not only becomes thus elevated 
himself, but like the bird, that bears its eaglet upward, and bids it 
eye the sun and thither bend its wing, he bids the high and low to 
look upon their God, and bathe their spirits in his melting radiance. 
An accurate studied knowledge of the mind also promotes reli- 
gion. We must know ourselves^-our capabilities, propensities and 
destiny, to know our duties. We must know, that, within these 
earthly tenements, are spirits destined to escape the bounds of time. 
We roust understand their frame and nature, that, while they are 
but in the infancy of their being, we may secure for them a tone 
and nerve, which, through the vast range of their existence, will 
freshen them ^h unending bloom. If from '^ gods," we have be- 
come " worms," we ought to learn how we may leave our mean es- 
tate, and gain our former glory. Even in the absence of revelation, 
the study of mind, with the lamp of Nature, will teach us how to 
** reascendJ^ This alone gives us a solid consciousness of our pow- 
ers and interests. When Cicero was bewildered by sophistical ar- 
gument, and almost pronounced himself the creature of chance, one 
penetrating gaze within banished the thought that would rob him of 
his dignity. A similar reflection upon his nature and faculties, ena- 
bled Socrates to prove that there was a Divinity around and within 
us, and constituted him the great High Priest of the temple of Na- 
ture. Well did he inquire of one, who admired the genius which 
had animated the pictured canvass, and the sculptured marble: 
" And do you not much more perceive, with admiration, the design 
and wisdom betrayed in the mysterious specimens of living, acting 
beauty around you?" " J am,'' was the spirit of his proof, "and 
surely Thou must 6e." Let us, for a moment, exchange points of 
time with the venerable ancient. As we now contemplate mind, 
we look around us for its author. But all within our sight is under 
its control. We behold its possessor, man, the lord of this lower 
creation. Where then was his nativity ? Did earth bring him forth ? 
He rummages its bowels, and rifles it of its treasures ; while he 
spurns to repose his hopes and feelings in its bosom. Did be start 
into being from the mighty deep ? Even the small heat of summer 
will transform the liquid mass into a veil of gossamer, which the 
wind will gather together, fold upon fold, in its storehouse. Came 
he from the air? His spirit in its flight laughs at the rapid light- 
ning, pacing far behind. Or, did the fire usher him into being ? 
This can subsist only on matter. But the soul of man possesses the 
element of unending life. Around him can be found no creator but 
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himself. The elements of the world, fleeting and decaying as they 
are, could never learn to fashion a spirit, that could chain them in 
their fury, and employ them to suhdue each other. Analogy teach- 
es us the identity of nature between the parent and its offspring. 
Thus we shall refer his origin to another, superior to himself in that 
which alone constitutes him, in so considerable a degree, the con- 
trolling power of Earth. The Superior Intelligence, to which Na- 
ture thus points us as man's creator, revelation styles our Father, 
and our God. The study of the mind teaches us also our duty to this 
God. By learning ourselves^ we learn what actions toe approve. We 
see, we feel the smile of conscience. But He, who has thus cre- 
ated us, having powers similar to our own, must also be able to dis- 
tinguish between the evil and the good. Were he malicious and ty- 
rannical, he would not have given to us an inward disposition to ap- 
prove the good, since he would thus place his creation in perpetual 
contrast with its creator. He would the rather form us in his otun im- 
age, as all wish to have others consentaneous with themselves. 
Hence knowing what we approve, we know his pleasure, which we are 
as truly bound to perform as if it were sanctioned by a command. 
Hence we know our duty to him, and become a law unto ourselves. 
What has been already remarked, will naturally suggest to the 
reflecting mind the influence of correct theories of the mind, in its 
nature, powers and progress, upon the welfare of society. The 
casuist, that probes the corruptions of error, finds its virulence to lie 
in incorrect views of the nature and power of the mind. " Know 
thyself," is the recipe which he presents. The enlightened philan- 
thropist refers the relative degradation of society to corresponding 
conceptions of the dignity and glory of the mind. He beholds the 
despot deny the lamp of knowledge to his subjects, with the hope of 
securing his authority under the leaden scepter of ignorance. He 
turns to the people, and finds them glorying in their shame. Not 
knowing that within them is a fountain of pleasure, they cleave to 
the earth for enjoyment, and, determining to fathom its resources, 
wallow in its mire. Thus it is, that all whose zeal or profession 
lead them to disclose the sources of public danger and happiness, di- 
rect us to a knowledge of ourselves, as our only safeguard. The stoic, 
who could base morality on a contempt of happiness, and look with 
indifference on a future state of rewards, beheld, with a frigid soul, 
every attempt to meliorate the condition of his species, while, by 
his morose and bitter aspect, he rendered virtue, which he thus 
bleared and mutilated, an unwelcome object to the world. Thus 
he drew the veil over every brightening prospect of human life, and 
palsied the active energies of the world. The Pyrrhonist.. who ques- 
tioned the authority of consciousness, and the testimony of the senses, 
doubted his own existence, and conceived the ties of society to be 
the mere cobwebs of a dreamy imagination. What then mattered 
it to him^ that the sacredness of marriage was violatedi the rights of 
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property disregarded, and life itself thrown away, as tlie sport of 
cruelty. It was all but a dream. The materialist, wbo could say 
that the soul resided in the blood, and was mere sensibility itself, 
said with Catullus, ^'suns may set, suns may rise, but when our sun 
of life is set, there follows a perpetual sleep." He carried into |?rac- 
iice the sensual maxim, '* Eat and drink, for to-morrow we die." 
No scene of debauchery was too low for him to play the actor. The 
cords that moored society in a calm haven, he severed, and left it to 
float, weather*beaten and broken, without helm or rudder, to de- 
struction. So too, in modem time, the Mahometan, who believes 
that we act only as under the iron yoke of absolute predestination, 
rushes madly into any danger. The raging epidemic he will use no 
means to stay in its progress ; while he will stand, with the iciest 
soul, amid the glow of all the sympathies of our nature. The Hin- 
doo, who says that God is an immense ocean ; and himself but a 
phial, floating in its bosom and fliled with its substance, which at 
death breaks and mingles its contents with their kindred element-— 
losing regard for the future, takes his fill of the present. He is God, 
and God can do no wrong. — Such is the complexion, which a wrong 
mental philosophy gives to the face of human society. As soon 
might we hope to fly. as to climb, blindfolded, to any glory. In the 
absence of all knowledge of ourselves, our capacities, powers and 
nature, legislation could have no existence. Were some favored 
few able to frame a code of laws, worthy of the name, the ignorant 
many would be beyond its influence, but as they felt its rod. Against 
such complete ignorance, God, it is true, has made a provision. Our 
consciousness reflects, with perfect certainty, the image of our busy 
selves, and, if unobscured by sophistry or perverted philosophy, that 
image cannot but be seen. But, when superstition or despotism 
have enshrouded the mind, or rendered its perception oblique, then 
it is that the mental philosopher must call forth the hidden spark of 
of knowledge from the mind. When the sophist would swell into 
undue importance any phenomenon of the mind, the mental philoso- 
pher must show its relative bearing, the extent of its influence, and 
how much it is itself controlled by higher laws and more command- 
ing facts. Or when, from co-existence, two things are alledged to 
sustain to each other the relation of cause and eflect, and this asserted 
relation is made the basis or modiflcation of important reasoning, he 
is to show the latent fallacy, and prevent the error which would oth- 
erwise be consequent. Or, if at any time physical facts and rela- 
tions are used to reflect to our easy apprehension the acts or laws of 
the mind, he must convince us that matter can be employed, neither 
as an allegory, nor as hieroglyphics, to body forth to the ear, or eye, 
the truths of mental science. 

When the genius of man was rising from its grave, it was mental 
philosophy that prepared its abode, and pointed it to a high career. 
It was not till the dignity of the mind was appreciated, that the chains 
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of authorized opinion became as tow, in the hands of the sage. And 
it was not till these were broken, that genius ever mounted upward. 
The queries that mind then proposed to itself, were such as he is 
fabled to have asked, who, as the story would have it, awoke into 
being, in the maturity of manhood, on a solitary isle — " Whence 
came I? What am I? Whither am I bound?" Who can hear 
them propounded in the controversies of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, in reality, though not in form, without the intensest inter- 
est. They are the language of the first aspirations of mind. And 
bow do our grief and admiration alternate, as we see *' this spark of 
the divinity" thrust by its ovm fiat into the deepest shades " of 
nothingness,^' and afterwards behold it tired of its abode, " through 
upper and through middle darkness borne," basking in the light of 
Him, in whom all the magnificence of heaven and earth is lost. 
After it had assumed its true position on the scale of excellence, 
and its spirit of research was abroad in the earth, exploring nature 
and tasking her powers for the benefit of art, those of the finest 
mould in every nation came together, each with his hammer and 
chisel, and with their collected talent, formed a frame-work which 
Hiram's wealth and Solomon's taste might emulate in vain — the 
temple of the mind. Within its sacred walls, the studious aqd the 
learned, the philosopher and the logician, the poet and the orator, 
have ever since ofiTered up their vows and sacrifices. 

Let not then that study, which has awakened genius, be trodden 
under foot. He who would exterminate his species and glut himself 
with blood, might leap exulting upon the mangled corpses of bis 
enemies ; he might even insult the dead, and outrage, in his fury, all 
our feelings, and yet be innocent, compared with him who sneers at 
the untiring industry of the sage, that spends his days in unravelling 
the mysteries of the mind. His is a study, without which no other, 
whether in art or science, can come to maturity and be divested of 
the false glare of speculation and theory. 

Y. T. S. 
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An Albam — what a pity 'tis 
That one so elegant as this — 
Designed to be the jewel-case, 
Where each his own true gem may place, 
Shoald be filled up with borrowed ware, 
Though very rich, forsooth, and rare ! 

I'd rather have a diamond crude 
As human vision ever viewed. 
May I but take it from the hand 
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That drew it from its native sand, 
Than own the jewels of a king, 
When made the robber's offering. 

A native sun I'd rather glow, 
Whence beams of mine can only flow,' 
Though dim as yonder little star 
That twinkles in the heavens afar, 
Than be the moon, with borrowed light. 
To gleam upon the frosts of night. 

N. 
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REVIEW. 
POEHS. BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES* 

Few of us in this world are so very prosaic, as not to be delighted 
occasionally with poetry. Moments are found in every profession, 
and crevices even in the closest hearts that need filling up some way 
or other ; and this same ' some way or other' no other way, than 
stretching one's self lazily on his sofa, shoving by a monstrous eSort 
his troubles from his mind, and surrendering himself to the pleasing 
lassitude of dreamy meditation. We never found the man so dull, 
or the mind so dead to the high and ardent revelings of a fine ima- 
gination, that it did not sometimes love this employment. We never 
saw the man — though we have seen those who professed otherwise — 
who could no| by some means or other be betrayed into a confession 
of this, and thus prove the truth one of universal application, that 
every man is something of a poet. 

We do not mean by this that every man writes poetry, or attempts 
it even. Perhaps not one out of fifty on an average, is bent on 
making himself ridiculous. But we do mean to say, that every man 
has felt the power which the poet makes others feel, that there is 
that in him which sympathizes though he understand it not, and that 
in this sympathy he finds a pleasure when other things are tasteless. 
There is poetry in every thing that lives and breathes, and poetry 
in every thing that contributes to the happiness of all living intelli- 
gences. The clown who stops his plow and leans on his paddle- 
staff, hushing his own gay whistle to hear the gayer whistle of the 
robin in the covert, gives evidence of the poetry in his nature. The 
fa^ that a man never attempts the exercise of this power, is no evi- 
dence that he does not possess it ; while the fact that he is involun- 
tarily betrayed into an approval of its principles, proves it written on 
his heart. Men are so betrayed when they admire a landscape, a 
cataract, or the rush of the ocean, giving evidence of the same sense 
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of beauty which the poet possesses though differing in degree, yet 
they would laugh at you to tell them so. We have even heard some 
men condemn poetry, who are melted into tears by music; and 
have heard them withhold the tribute to its merit, and yet confess 
its excellence. The secret of all this incongruity is, their ignorance- 
of its nature ; for if, instead of regarding it as a gift for the few, they 
would see it, ask is, a blessing for the many, the difficulty would 
vanish. 

We know very well this is somewhat heretical, and that sonneteers 
and singers in scores will condemn it, and probably shut us forever 
iSrom the pale of poetic good-breeding, nevertheless we shall hold to 
the doctrine and support it with all our eloquence. We never be^ 
lieved in this exclusive right of poets, under which they have com- 
mitted all manner of abominations ; we never believed they had a 
right to all their eccentricities and to die in garrets. They are as 
much obliged to eat beef, to walk on Turkey carpets, and sleep on 
a bed of down, as the greatest lord of the land. The privileges ex- 
tended to them, have only made them the most miserable fellows in 
existence ; made them feel that like Cain every man's hand was 
against them, and shut from society some of the noblest hearts that 
ever knocked against the ribs of mortality. A poet's heart is a 
fountain of the best feelings in the world ; his susceptibility is such 
that he can find pleasure in little things as well as great, and there^ 
fore there's no necessity for his being treated fastidiously; his wit is 
as sparkling as the first foam on the summer stream, while his face 
is a sort of looking glass in which every one may see good nature. 
He whiles oflTour leisure moments, and cheers us up when the heart 
aches ; he keeps alive the freshness of youthful feelings, and binds 
tbem like a green laurel around the brow of age ; he wooes for us 
when we love, complains for us when we suflfer, and when we die 
writes epitaphs. How in the world he got the privilege of being 
the only miserable body, no body knows. Ever since Dante was 
exiled and Tasso starved, it has been forced upon him that he was 
a Ikvored person ; and under this belief he has exhibited weakness 
that put the worid out of countenance, while all the rest of us^ have 
suffered as much as he and yet bear it like men. 

Now one evil arising from allowing him this privilege is, the ten- 
dency to make fools. A young man no sooner finds within himself 
a longing to be something, than he takes it to be the incipient throes 
of genuine inspiration ; he therefore claps a laurel on his brow a la 
Tasso, or throws back his delicately wrinkled neckcloth a la Byroo, 
and begins sighing to his mistress or bedeviling human nature« Now 
the result of all this is as we readily perceive, the desecration oMe 
high art of poetry and the overstocking of bedlam. The genuine 
poet sees bis noMe profession degraded, the eagle comes down from 
its high altitude, and the philanthropist mourns over the waste of 
human energies, while the puling melody itself M\mg on our ears. 
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stirs tbe stomach up like the tossing of the sea in a thunder storm* 
You can't reason young bards from such fits, any more than you caa 
reason music into a cart-wheel or poetry into a Dutch cheese, and 
each successive expostulation is considered by them as a renewed 
persecution of this ' heart wearying world.' Parnassus becomes a 
huge charnel-house, or rather a dwelling for rooks and ravens judg<- 
iBg from the sound ; the world has nothing cheerioff in it and h liter- 
ally a vale of tears, while the stream of Arethusa is the stream of 
forgetfulness, under which they long to sleep from the oppressive 
weight of human wo— lack-a-day ! 

Another evil resulting from allowing them this privilege is, the 
destruction of all manly sentiment. Any one who reads the poetry 
of the present day, will see that the day of manly sentiment has 
mostly gone by ; that ease, brilliancy, force, and naturalness, the 
four great characteristics of good poetry, have given place to volup- 
tuous insipidity. How many are our poets who can be easy without 
weakness, brilliaiit without the show of it, powerful without bombast, 
and simple without mawkishness ? We have one or two in each de- 
partment and but one or two ; while every year spawns its imitators 
iQ crowds and fools in every thing. The essence of pure poetry 
seems going from us, the crowd will catch up a piece of rant before 
the sweetest efforts of Cowper's muse, and it is to be feared that 
every thing will go— except the form. Wj9 shall hold that as we 
bold the shell picked up on the sea shore, which once ^discoursed 
eloquent music,' but from its fractures can now do so no more; or 
as we cherish the ^ clayey fold' of a loved one, whose music breath 
has died on our ears forever. The sweet spirit which came in our 
summer dreams .and breathed into our souls the awe of its witchery^ 
shall come to us no more ; and the bright creations of our young 
imaginations shall pass away, and leave us but the dull cold realities 
of common day existence. Tbe fire breathed on the heart at its 
birth, is tbe last faint flashes of an extinguished altar, of which the 
poor dust and ashes left on it, are the only evidences of its Heaven- 
bom illumination. We shall be flung upon an age of utilitarianism — 
practicality will be the cry from the east to the west — and every 
thing which is pure and beautiful, every thing which is high and 
holy in the ideal world, will wither before it. The age of poetry 
will have become the age of folly ; the age of elevated and far 
reaching thought the age of visionaries ; while all that tribe of glo- 
rious spirits of the best days of letter'd Greece and Rome, and tbe 
few who have followed them, will have become a tribe of madmen. 

Now to counteract this evil we need the prevalence of our doc- 
triae, viz. that poets — poets according to the received phraseology-^ 
are nothing diSerent from other men. Surely there's a lack of mod- 
esty in some of their assumptions ; as, for instance, when they arro- 
gate to themselves certain prerogatives over other men, such as the 
right to starve, to shut themselves in garrets, live on bread and water, 
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and take poison. By what right do they all this which extends not 
to other men, and why may not we if we find the world press us 
sorely, shift ojBT our troubles ! When the doctrine shall be fully es- 
tablished, that poetry is nothing but manly sentiment in the garb of 
a pleasing imagination, it will once more become honorable. The 
flocks of croakers on the sides of Parnassus, will be swept away by 
the common senaf of mankind ; and the' few whose steadiness of 
wing sustains them at the top, will still stay there the admiration o^" 
the world. 

We have been helped to some of these notions by a little book 
before us, purporting to be writ by one O. W. Holmes — an unpre- 
tending one indeed, yet full of instruction. We thank the author for 
it, and in the spirit of gratitude take occasion to commend him. At 
the present day we are almost afraid to take up a book of poetry, 
for we can generally tell its contents about as well before as after 
reading it, and a review were about as well when prepared on the 
same principles, a pretty good proof of the book's worthlessness. 
We have thought that Editors of magazines — and indeed we don*t 
know but they do so — would do as well to keep some dozen or two 
on hand well written out with a few blanks for extracts. They 
would be handy in all emergencies, and we'll venture to say that in 
nine cases out often they would give just decisions. It is th&same 
with them all, a few thoughts that look like inspiration, and all the 
rest a dead level of mediocrity ; and instead of stopping to descant 
on the merits of the performance, we pity the publishers. Not so 
with this little book of beautiful writing — ^beautiful we call it, not 
from interested motives or because we are bribed to it, but because 
it is beautiful. The name of the writer has come to us before with 
one or two playful little puerilities, yet such puerilities as made us 
wish to have more of him. There was always a sort of affected dis- 
like of his art, under cover of which we invariably detected a genu- 
ine enthusiasm ; and though he has doubtless imposed on many by it 
and made them think him in earnest, not so with us. A man of 
delicate sensibility, knowing well how a part of the world think and 
speak of poetry will shield himself in this very way, and we have 
always laid thus much sin at the door of Mr. Holmes. We have 
seen in him a love of his art^ a delicate appreciation of a poet's pe- 
culiar situation, and have honored him for it. We always fdt him 
to be a man of genius, and his book has not altered our opinion ; for 
in it he has given us some genuine poetry, and nobly vindicated his 
claim to the appellation. 

The distinguishing characteristics of Mr. Holmes* book, are man- 
liness and humor. We say of his book, we shall give our notions on 
what we think are the true elements of his character {id est his po- 
etic character) in the course of our article. The first thing that 
jBtrikes is, that the writer has a way of saying a thing which is his 
owfi way, and that this is always manly. He casts his thoughts in a 
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iii6uld that shows his familiarity with the best writers ; that be has 
been to the venr fountain head for instruction, and come away bene* 
fitted by it. He knows how to be sentinrlentai without silliness, and 
vigorous without violence ; and in such situations as we would think 
him roost likely to fail, he has contrived to acquit himself with credit. 
He does not for the sake of a thought let himself down to it, but if 
he must have it he brings it up to his own station. Neither does be 
seem to have yielded to that most besetting sin of all clever writers^ 
a disposition to run as near to mawkishness as possible without fall* 
ing into it, and by a delicacy and a mastery of good language pro- 
duce something which we can't call bad, and yet for the life of us 
cannot give them credit for. We see nothing of this. On the con* 
trary, there is too little sentimentality ; and we could wish he had 
allowed himself more latitude where he shows himself so capable. 
He stops as if he were afraid of cloying us, and contents himself 
with saying a little less than just enough. Now though we honor 
the motive here we could wish it otherwise. We would have Mr. 
Holmes indulge himself in that delicate vein of simple melancholy 
which is so full of pathos, which is always found in every genuine 
poet, and which he himself possesses in an eminent degree ; and 
though we know advice of this kind would let a host of evils on us 
if taken indiscriminately, yet we have no fears in giving it to a man 
like him whose good sense will surely never let him overstep the 
bounds of modesty. 

The other characteristic of this book is, its playfulness. We don't 
reeolleet ever to have met before, in any one book and written by 
one person, so many pieces of sparkling humor. Some of them are 
conceived in the happiest vein, and executed in the most felicitous 
manner. They have the advantage of being finished without the 
appearance of study — in fact seem to have dropped from the pen 
without eflbrt. They open sly and soberly, about the middle you 
begin to suspect something, at last you lay aside the gentleman and 
literally roar. We notice also that there rarely or never recurs the 
same thought. The old Greeks and Latins set a bad example here, 
and all the luckless wights of modern times bent on showing up 
' the gift and faculty divine,' have done the same ; with this differ- 
ence however, the ancients showed it was not for want of substance, 
while modems have given evidence of a most immodest lack of this 
same commodity. The thoughts in this book are rarely or never 
diluted ^ every line seems to have its business there, and the conclu- 
fiion you come to after reading it is, that the thing is ' about done 
up.' Now this is saying a great deal. The art of writing a playful 
poem, easy yet vigorous, familiar yet original, and then to know just 
when to leave off, is the highest art of poetry. When we try to be 
natural, and select smooth and musical words to make the rhythm 
melodious, there is danger of letting the thought go for the word ; and 
while we are chasing after this phrase or that, twisting it about and 
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trying to knock the comers off that it may fit into the stnicturei the 
spirit is gone. Any one at all familiar with writing knows also, that 
the thoughts suggested in the heat of composition seem original often 
when they are not ; and we take up many a manuscript after laying 
it by to cool, and find a work valueless which cost us a deal of la<- 
bor. Mr. Holmes has steered clear of all this. Dean Swift's 
definition of a good style fits him exactly, ' proper words in proper 
places.' His words are well chosen, the rhythm is smooth, and in 
most cases the thought apparent at a glance. In his hands the lao* 
guage is made to twist itself many ways ; yet the collocation b al- 
ways natural and the spirit preserved. The conclusion we come to 
is, that Mr. Holmes is a poet of very fine powers, and that he deems 
bis art of importance enough to be studied and studied well. His 
book has delighted us, and as we said before we thank him for it. 

But we have not done with him. The reader will perceive we 
have all along carried the impression, of humor and manly senti- 
ment being his chief characteristics. This is true of his book, in 
which, with one or two exceptions, these qualities are mostly promi- 
nent. But we said something back, of some different notbns enter* 
iamed by us about the true character of his genius — ^which we now 
return to. Nothing is more glaringly apparent in literary history, 
than the wonderful discrepancy we sometimes find, when we com- 
pare the works with the ways of literary men. An author before 
the public is like a belle in a drawing-room, in his very beat ; every 
thing offensive is put out of sight, out of compliment to the com- 
pany. But this supposes the author's character bad — let us change 
ihe illustration. An author before the public is like a well educated 
lady, who out of favor to certain prejudices of the company avoids 
certain topics of conversation which are offensive to them. This 
suits our purpose better, and it is here we believe where our poet is. 
There is a delicate vein of the most melancholy witchery in him, 
which so far as we can judge be keeps aiming to suppress, and his 
reason is doubtless the fact, that the common mass of mankind speak 
coldly of or do not understand it. We believe we can understand 
him here ; we believe that poetry with him is a sacred feeling ; and 
rings it up and lets it gush forth in the full freshness of its 
own deep melodyv be feels very much as the ancients did when 
atrangers laid hands on their household gods, it seems to him like a 
kind of desecration. We believe this the secret of our poet's not in- 
dulging himself in this kind of writing, and yet in this vein we be- 
lieve lies his power. We are strengthened in this by the fact, that 
the very finest specimens of real poetry in the book are of this char- 
acter ; and, also, that in the humorous pieces there b an under cur- 
rent of simple pathos, the more fascinating perhaps from the stinted 
quantities dealt out to us. The following b a specimen of what we 
mean. 
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" I sometimes sit beneath a tree, 
And read my own sweet songs ; 

Though nought they may to others be, 
Each humble line prolongs 

A tone that might have passed away, 

Bm for that scarce remembered lay. 

" I keep them like a lock or leaf. 
That some dear girl has giren ; 

Frail record of an hour, as brief 
As sunset clouds in heaven. 

But spreading purple twilight still 

High over memory's shadowed hill. 

" They lie upon my pathway bleak. 
Those flowers that once ran wild, 

As on a father's care-worn cheek 
The ringlets of his child ; 

The golden mingling with the gray, 

And stealing half its snows away. 

" What care I though the dust is spread 

Around these yellow leaves, 
Or o'er them his sarcastic thread 

Oblivion's insect weaves; 
Though weeds are tangled on the stream. 
It still reflects my morning's beam. 

" And therefore love I sueh as smile 

On these neglected songs, 
Nor deem that flattery's needless wile 

My opening bosom wrongs; 
For who would trample, at my side, 
A few pale buds, my garden's pride % 

" It may be that my scanty ore 
Long years have washed away, 

And where were golden sands before, 
Is nought but common clay; 

Still something sparkles in the sun 

For Memory to look back upon. 

" And when my name no more is heard. 

My lyre no more is known. 
Still let me, like a winter's bird, 

In silence and alone, 
Fold over them the weary wing 
Once flashing through the dews of spring.*' 
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" Yes, let my fancy fondly wrap 

My yoath in its decline, 
And riot in the rosy lap 

Of thoughts that once were mine, 
And give the worm my little store. 
When the last reader reads no more !" 

Now this is exquisite poetry. It melts into the heart like the melo- 
dy of a dream when that heart is aching; and had our author written 
nothing ebe we should not soon forget him. The verse beginning 

' And when my name no more is heard,' 

is perfect ; and what Coleridge says of Sbakspeare, that you cannot 
add or diminish by a word to advantage, is true here. Would any 
one believe after reading the above beautiful poem, that the same 
pen could trace the following, speaking of an old man — 

" My grandmamma has said, — 
Poor old lady, she is dead. 

Long ago,— 
That he had a Roman nose. 
And his cheek was like a rose 

In the snow. 

" Bot now his nose is thin, 
And it rests upon his chin 

Like a staff, 
And a crook is in his back. 
And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 

" I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 

At him here ; 
But the old three-cornered hat. 
And the breeches, and all that, 

Are so queer !" 

or this, of a girl's losing her lover : 

' Down fell that pretty innocent as falls a snow white lamb, 

J7<?r hair drooped round ker paUid cheeks like seaweed on a dam ;' 

or this, entitled 

'the height of the ridiculous.' 

" I wrote some lines once on a time 

In wondrous merry mood. 
And thought, as usual, men would say 

They were exceeding good. 

" They were so queer; so very queer, 
' I laughed as I would die ; 
Albeit, in the general way, 
A sober man am I. 
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** I called my servant, and he came ; 

How kind it was of binii 
To mind a slender man like me, 

fie of the mighty limb. 

*^ * These to the printer,' I exclaimed. 

And, in my humorous way, 
I added (as a trifling jest,) 

' There '11 be the devil to pay.' 

" He took the paper, and I watched. 

And saw him peep within ; 
At the first line he read, his face 

Was all upon the grin. 

*^ He read the next ; the grin grew broad, 

And shot from ear to ear ; 
He read the third; a chuckling noise 

I now began to hear. 

- *^ The fourth ; he broke into a roar; 
The fi Ah ; his waistband split ; 
The sixth ; he burst five buttons off. 
And tumbled in a fit. 

" Ten days and nights, with sleepless eye, 

I watched that wretched man, 
And since, I never dare to write 

As funny as I can." 

Ye ghosts of Momus ! look at it. The fellow holding his sides, 
frothing like a puppy got the hydrophobia, and the breeches flying. 
There's a scene for. you to give tragedy the hysterics, or set the 
carved face on a brass door-knocker grinning^ Well done, Mr* 
Holmes. 

We take occasion here to defend ourselves for not having quoted 
more; especially as the book is made up of such opposites, and 
would have illustrated our subject as we went along. But we alto* 
gether object to this, and hold it to be a grievous error in reviewing. 
If we were writing for columns that could afford to pay well, we 
would do so perhaps ; the thing helps to 611 out, which is the reason 
doubtless why reviewers dose us so, and that their papers generally 
are worth nothing. Reviewers take no pains to analyze books, sum 
up the subjects, and give you the mind brought out there ; but it is 
dashing belter skelter, plastering here and daubing there, a few 
high flown words, about so much censure, concluding the whole with 
ciypiotu extracts, and this they call a review and get a dollar a page 
for it, quotha — pah ! we object to this. We are young, truly, and 
should therefore be modest. But we deeip a review the spot for a 
reviewer's wits, not tlie reviewed altogether ; that he who does not 
come to the work with this view had better let it alone ; and Ibat 
voi«. II. 16 
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he were far better employed teaching adults black letter Iines^ or 
the initiatory mysteries of the horn-book. A review of a work 
ought to be a discussion of the principles of the work, which the 
author has chosen to show his judgment on ; always allowing, of 
course, sufficient room to do the author justice, and give the public 
just so much knowledge as they shall be able to judge whether or 
not to buy him. This we believe the proper object of reviews ; 
such would be instructing ; the points and principles of a volume 
may be condensed into a few pages, and a discussion take place over 
them that should elicit much information. 

We come now to the most disagreeable part of our work, viz. to 
censure ; but, by the way, we think the ' why and wherefore' of 
our fault-finding will be that which reviews generally have passed 
over. We shall not stop to point out certain obscurities we have 
beard urged, though they may be urged perhaps with some propri- 
ety. There are a iew passages which require to be re-read to be 
understood clearly ; but when the reader will explain certain passa- 
ges in Milton, and hundreds of them in Byron we can point him to, 
why then let him blame Mr. Holmes if he chooses. Nor shall we 
stop to mention an evident failure, in the winding up of one or two 
of the hum(»rous pieces. A humorous composition, one that hits, 
one that gets hold of you, one that makes you laugh ^ in resolution's 
spite ;' such a poem must open ambiguously, begin to smoke in the 
middle, and go off with a Aash. As a general thing he is very suc- 
cessful. As a specimen of genuine English humor we instance * The 
Music Grinders,' and the ^ Oysterman,' and for one evincing the true 
Elian spirit, we instance ' The Song of the Tread-mill.' In fact this 
little morceau gave us as much pleasure as some of Lamb's finest. 
We wish the last verse was better however— still, it is tart, ]»thy, 
and gloriously humorous. But the conclusion of the ' Mysterious 
Visitor' is altogether unworthy the body of that poem ; and, as we 
understand it, the lines to the ^ Portrait of a Lady,' are but little bet- 
ter. But for all this we are well compensated on the whole by 
the rest of the book, so we let it go. But what we have to blame our 
poet for is, a fault which himself has confessed, viz. the admission 
of certain confessedly mediocre poems, to fill out the volume. Our 
remarks shall be rather severe here, as the thing particularly offends 
us. In the preface he says, ' having written comparatively little, 
and nothing of late years until within a few months, I could ill af- 
ford to be over nice in my selection.' Now this is a most odious 
confession — odious because a man pf his genius has no business to 
make it, and odious because the last part of the statement is false. 
He can afibrd to be nice in his selection : however, if he cannot, he 
has no business to select at all. The thought appendaged, also, 
that the publisher nmst be gratified, is abominable — just as if, in 
building up the cause of literature, the object is to well line the 
pockets of book-sellers. This is twisting things about with a ven* 
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geance. We always thought, that the supportiog of puUisbers was a 
matter altogether incidental to the great work of advancing intelli- 
gence, and that the credit of writing a sound book took th^e prece- 
dence of the printing it. However it is one of the improvemeots of 
the age. We'll wager our poet any thing that we can pick out the 
very pieces ioserted to swell the volume. What right have ^ La 
Grisette,' 'A Souvenir,' 'My Companions,' 'The proud Pedestrian/ 
and ' Evening, by a tailor' — what right have these by the side of 
the splendid opening on the fourth page, 'The last Reader,' 'The 
last Leaf,' ' To a Katydid,' ' The dying Seneca,' and twenty others 
we could mention ? There never was such a coupling since the 
days of Job. k may be said, a roan has a right to do what be likes 
with his own — we deny it totally and forever. A mao who can write 
good poetry, has no more business to write bad, than a man whose 
eharacter is up for truth telling, gets a charter thereby to lie when be 
chooses. The man who professes to be good, and the man who 
lias written a good book, have both committed themselves ; and by 
xhe very necessity of the case, become thereupon the more amena- 
ble to exact criticism. Every deviation for the wrong, subtracts just 
450 much from the sum total of Jthe right ; and the literary man will 
be just so far degrade in public opinion, as the adjunct of just so 
much good writing had lifted him. Besides, a man owes the public 
civility at least ; and, in our opinion, he fails as far who gives you 
a bad book as if he spit in your face. Howeirer, these remarks 
apply to every poet in the country — one excepted — therefore let 
our poet forget not that he suffers io good company. The truth of 
it is., we like Mr« Holmes ; like his manner and method, and that too 
exceedingly, therefore we don't like to see him make himself un- 
likeable. We would have all our poets as fastidious as Halleck is : 
for if a man has written well, though he write no more, there wiU 
always be supposed the ability remaining ; and we believe mind is 
iralued generally as we value good land, rather by its capability to 
iproduce.than the quantity of production. 

M r>i Holmes has done well in this— his first volume we believe — 
And we hope soon to see him in another. His fresh and manly style 
of writing, we hesitate not in saying is very creditable to our litera- 
ture, and will help refute the notion so vigorously cried up by a class 
of us, that this country is no place for poetry. 

We cannot forbear indulging in a few reflections here on the pres- 
ent state of our poetry in this particular. As to the charge that we 
have no poetry — that our country cannot produce it— that the ele- 
ments, of it are not here— that we must have ruined temples, dilapi- 
dated towers, and a dark and dim antiquity to back tbem-^^iiS to all 
this, we oppose the answer ; — ^go up among our loftiest mountains^^ 
among their caves, and crags, and precipices— seat yourself on the 
niggedest peak of the huge Allegany — see the long sweep of wide 
and rolling forest tops around you — mark their Imottied arms twisted 
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op in many a wild convolution'--th]Dk of that long and mighty line 
of dead warriors slumbering beneath them — imagine to yourself the 
wars and blood-shed, strifes and commotions also, before the axe of 
the white man came among them — then send your eye away beyond 
these forests — see our mighty lakes flashing here, our sweeping prai- 
ries and lone savannas stretching there — hear our mountain streams, 
our cataracts, and the fearful dash of the ocean as it breaks against our 
country — ^look at all these, and then if you can, say we lack the ele- 
ments of poetry. The truth of it is, there is no lack of matter, if we 
had the spirit to give it life — there is no lack of material, if we only 
bad the power to mould it into beauty. The fanes and crumbling 
palaces of Europe — ^grassed as they are and matted with the vines 
of centuries — rendered sacred by a splendid ancestry — ^and aided by 
that rich and solemn awe which tradition flings about them — with all 
these, they cannot boast the 6re and force and freedom, which burst 
upon us in our own country — which burst upon us in our scenery— 
which burst upon us in our history — which burst upon us in our 
liberty — ^which burst upon us in our great and glorious institutions— 
which, by the consent of all, are the wonder of mankind. We ad- 
mit they were fltted for other days — we admit that the mind, slum- 
bering under the darkness and despotism of a gatling superstition, 
must be fired at such altars — ^but we will not admit, that iir a day of 
freedom like this, and in a country of freedom like this — ^in a day 
and in a country of social, moral, and political freedom, beyond 
what the world has known — ^that in such a day, and under such cir- 
cumstances, our poetry must be trammeled likewise — and that the 
human mind can find nothing to feed on, but the poor dust and ashes 
of a besotted by-gone age. There is a class of minds who are al* 
ways wrong — ^there is a class of minds who are always in darkness- 
there is a class of minds who are always clinging to the ignorance of 
the past— who can see nothing in the wonders and improvements 
of the age, beyond a useless innovation — the evidence rather of the 
imbecility than the glory of mankind. But the march of the great 
mass will be onward in spite of them — the mind will wake up though 
it be fettered like Prometheus — that living something, that yearning 
hope, that undefined mystery in us which speaks of immortality, will 
struggle and struggle upward — till at length having emerged from the 
superstition of ages, it will claim its splendid birth-right. Then shall 
begin that glorious period of the world — then shall begin a school 
more brilliant than the past — then shall the lyre find a hand that 
can sweep it like a master — ^and a brighter congregation of stars may 
then bend over our hemisphere, than the world has yet known. Let 
us hurl back then the charge of our literary imbecility — ^let us not 
tamely bear these jests as they come venomed from a foreign press ; 
but let us, feeling our strength, boldly march to the conflict, and 
trust we may yet stand as high in a literary point of view, as we 
now stand renowned for our patriotic virtue. 

^Yale CoUege, 
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CONTENTMENT. 

Sweet Conientment, power divine, 

Lowly I bend before thy shrine, 

And dedicate myself to thee. 

For time and for eternity. 

From thy calm and guileless way, 

Never let my footsteps stray ; 

Take, oh take me to thy breast, 

Sooth my troubled soul to rest. 

DwelFst thou only in the skies. 

Far removed from mortal eyes, 

Amid the blissful realms of light, 

Diffusing blessings infinite! 

Or dost thou, lovely seraph, deign. 

Here on mortal ground to reign ? 

If thoQ dost, oh tell me then 

Where dwelFst Ihoa *roid the sons of men 1 

Dost ihon, enthroned in regal state. 

On Glory's glittering pageant wait? 

Or will the warrior own thy charms, 

'Mid battle's rage and war's alarms 1 

Say, dost thou with ambition dwell, 

Or in the hermit's sainted cell 1 

Art thou to wealth and pomp allied 1 

Is luxury ever at thy sidel 

Dost thou the rosy garland throw 

O'er ruling'pleasare's burning brow 1 

Join in the bacchanal's loud laugh, 

And wine from brimming beakers quaff? 

Angel, blessing, ever blessed, 

Com'st thou the lonely student's guest, 

His midnight vigils to beguile 

With thy soft and soothing smile, 

And when his eyes, too fiercely bright. 

Beam with a wild, unearthly light. 

And o'er his cheek false roses bloom, 

Sad presage of an early tomb. 

Dost thou then distance time's swift wing. 

The future to the present bring. 

And show to Learning's martyr'd son 

The victories that his mind has won. 

And bid him triumph in that praise 

Which lives not till his frame decays, 

All voiceless, while his listening ear 

Would fain its thrilling accents hear, 

But tuneful as the Syren's songs, 

When all to gloomy death belongs 1 
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I ceased : responsive to my prayer, 
' A voice came floating through the air, 
Soft as the breeze that I a lis to rest, 
The billows round the halcyon's nest, 
So blandly sweet, so heavenly mild, 
MethoQght the very accents smiled: 
List, mortal, list ; a docile mind 
In me a friend shall always find, 
To keep it from the guilty ways 
Of this bad world's deceitful maze. 
In every scene of life I dwell, 
In regal court or sainted cell ; 
I bless the peasant's homely fare. 
And in the lordly banquet share ; 
The lowly thatch, the bannered hall — 
I pour the balm of peace on all. 
But neither peasant's homely fare, 
Nor lordly banquet that I share, 
Nor regal court, nor sainted cell. 
One moment tempts me there to dwell, 
If love of duty does not guide, ^ 

And over every deed preside ; 
For true contentment's only found 
Where wisdom is with virtue crown 'd — 
Wisdom, your duty plain to show, 
Virtue, to practice what you know. 



RETIREMENT. 

The pleasures of retirement, whether real or imaginary, have al- 
ways found admirers, and received the tribute of repeated praise. 
The philosopher and the hoary headed sage have never ceased to 
regard tranquillity as essential to happiness, and to esteem both as 
connected with some degree of seclusion. Confiding in the senti- 
ments of philosophy and experience, and guided by their own de- 
sires, many, while immersed in the cares of active life, long for re* 
tirement, and on this center their summum bonum of human happi- 
ness. As they retreat for the first time from the hurry of business, 
and give themselves up to relaxation, the novelty of the change 
produces a transient pleasure, and they thence hastily conclude, 
that here may be experienced joys equal to those of social life, em- 
bittered by none of its sorrows. But as time passes on, and first 
impressions fade away, disappointment too often usurps the throne 
of happiness, and it is found that the fancied good is unsubstantial 
and momentary. Thus many, after a voluntary banishment iirom 
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society, bare returned, again to pursue its pleasures and mingle in 
its follies. Yet solitude to numbers continues to afford pure enjoy 
ment, and to open fountains of wisdom and instruction. These re- 
sults at once lead us to investigate the causes which have formed 
such a diversity of opinions with respect to retirement, to learn its 
natural effect upon mankind, and to decide how far it may become 
a source of happiness. Does it have a tendency to render the heart 
more susceptible, and to strengthen the ties of friendship ? does it 
cultivate the moral feelings, and give tone and vigor to the charac- 
ter ? does it smooth the brow of care, and sweeten the cup of sor- 
row ? or have all these been creations in the ideal world of the 
risionary, and the extravagant assertions of the enthusiast ? 

Who are those that complain of weariness in solitude, and forsake 
more tranquil pleasures for the mirth and hilarity of the crowded 
circle ? Are they men of cultivated intellect, and energy of mind ; 
men who have accustomed themselves to independence of thought 
and action ? or are they not rather those deficient in both mental 
and moral qualities ? Whatever may be the situation of man, his 
mind must be active, or his happiness is at an end. Fetter the 
movements of the body, allow the blood to stagnate which courses 
through the veins, and you cannot fail to weaken and undermine the 
system. Retard the operations of the mind, stay the current of 
thought which passes through the soul, and in like manner by this 
mental stagnation, you entwine wretchedness around your existence. 
The majority of men, when deprived of society, are deprived of 
their vigor of intellect, their activity of mind, their all save the sad 
consciousness of their loss ; accustomed to be led by others, they 
have no power over themselves, no faculty of self-communion, no 
world within their own bosoms. Some follow with timid obsequi- 
ousness in the footsteps of the great. The opinions, the feelings, 
nay, almost the very thoughts of these men, are from a foreign 
mint. Others worship the goddess, Fashion. There are few whom 
her tyranny does not reach, her sceptre does not control. Her's is 
the shrine to which they bow, and the idol to which they pay their 
homage. They are busy, but accomplish nothing. Like butterflies^ 
they flutter about with gilded wings, sporting in the sunbeams. But 
let all their vanities be swept away ; let the objects of theilr pursuit 
vanish, their sunshine be exchanged for darkness, the gay circle in 
which they lately moved for seclusion, and happiness too has de- 

1>arted. Whither now. Solitude, have thy charms fled ? The soul, 
eft to retire within itself, finds a vacancy which it is unable to fill. 
The pleasures of solitude— ^it sickens at the thought. There is a 
thirst which it cannot quench, a panting after something which it 
cannot find. Conscious that within itself are implanted no seeds of 
happiness, it searches abroad, but society is gone, nor can a substi- 
tute be found. 
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There is another class by whom retirement is shunned, not so 
much from the paucity, as the multiplicity of thoughts which it oc^ 
casions. In the lonely hour of night, and the unoccupied moments 
of the day, the guilty are assailed by conscience, with her ten thou- 
sand stings. For such to find relief is impossible, save when they 
attempt to drown these admonitions, by plunging deeper in the gulf 
of dissipation and vice. No wonder that they associate solitude with 
mdancholy and gloom, and fear it as they would the king of terrors. 
The more cultivated the intellect, the greater the amount of wretch- 
edness ; the more enlightened the understanding, the keener the re- 
morse. Thus deprivation of society is actual misery to multitudes* 
They form no habits of self-intercourse, are dependent on others for 
their action and consequent happiness, or are perhaps educated and 
refined, but those from whose breasts guilt has banished peace for- 
ever. 

But we ought not thence to conclude, that solitude may never 
become profitable and attractive. The wise, who see the vanities of 
the world, and the virtuous, who weep over the degradation of man, 
love at times to withdraw, and become spectators instead of actorSi 
in the great drama of human life. It is then alone that prejudices 
are dispelled, that ardor is guided by the counsels of wisdom, and the 
judgment regulated by the principles of philosophy. As the world 
IS the theatre for action, so solitude is the place for preparation. It 
is there that the mind resorts to its own armory, and puts on a pano- 
ply of steel for the public contest. When in the midst of battlei 
the soldier does not stay to give polish or keenness to his sword : nor 
does the mind, in its more open strife with mind, learn the correct 
principles of action. Careful study in the closet, patient research 
in retirement, are necessary to success. Here habits of thought are 
cherished, the mind stands aloof from all external, places reliance 
on its own resources, and learns to enlarge its vision by healthy 
exercise. In solitude have been nurtured the most energetic and 
powerful minds that mankind ever saw. Here Demosthenes ae* 
quired that power of eloquence which enabled him to sway a nation, 
and bear down all before him with resistless might. Hence came 
forth a Newton and a Milton ; the one to explore the mazes of sci- 
ence, and unlock the store-house of knowledge, the other to restore 
to earth her ancient muse, and inscribe his name high on the scroll 
of fame. 

The effect is no less happy upon the moral feelings. Tempta- 
tions are removed, or lose in a measure their influence over us. All 
party feeling is laid aside, and truth is disencumbered of the mists of 
prejudice. The attractive brilliancy of earthly pleasure and earthly 
happiness fades away. Life is felt to be a dream, as the being ana 
destiny of man are deliberatively surveyed. The objects of exis* 
tence are magnified to the view, and appear to outweigh the interests 
of time. Yet such themes for meditation are rendered sweet. We 
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Stand on an eminence, while the past, the present, and the future, 
lie extended before us. From the contemplation, we derive lessons 
of morality and excellence. We trace through his mad career him 
who tramples on all law, human and divine ; we mark his exposure, 
his ignominy, and his fate. We follow the good man from infancy 
to age. We see him diffusing numberless blessings around him, re- 
joicing in the prosperity, and sympathizing with the woes of his fel- 
low men. We gaze at the sunset of his life, as its last flickering ray 
expires. We behold him, who was before an inhabitant of this frail 
tenement of clay and chained down to earth, now enstamped with 
the image of purity and love ; we view him soaring away, to drink 
deep at the fountain of perennial bliss. Bright visions and antici- 
pations such as these, constitute many of the pleasures and benefits 
of solitude. Can the heart be otherwise than softened by this self- 
communion ? can the moral feelings be improved, and care and sor- 
row not be displaced by this influence of virtue and religion in re- 
tirement ? 

However much then society may be desirable, for the benefits it 
brings, and the happiness it bestows, it is in solitude that the mind is 
regulated, the noble qualities of the nature awakened, and the man 
better fitted for the employments of active life. He who traverses 
the sands of the desert, when faint with fatigue, and oppressed by 
the scorching sun, is gladdened by the oasis which offers to hini 
shelter and repose. So he, whom earth can never satisfy, rejoices 
in those intervals of solitude, which sooth his sorrows, and fill his 
soul with tranquillity and peace. 

S. 
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Mr pen is in rapid decay, 
Ere long there will noihing remain ; 

Rough paper has worn it away ; 
Such paper I'll use not again. 

On superfine letter hot-pressed, 
It gaily would trip it along, 

And need not a moment of rest 
In writing a volume of song. 

So life quickly weareth away. 

When the page of our being is rough ; 

Let'Fortune a smoother display, 
We slip along freely enough. 
VOL. II. 17 
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Hush! what's that? 
I see — I see — Ah no ? 'lis not — yet 'tis— 

Ye powers I it is the — the — the — Pooh ! the cat ! 
The devil take that stealthy pace of , his ! 

Again what is't ? The wind ? No, no, — this time 

It is the sable friar — as before. 

With awful footsteps, regular as rhyme, 

Or (as rhymes may be in these days) much more. 

Byronr, 

The first day of vacation ! Does one's heart ever beat with joy, 
amd does the blood ever flow through one's veins with a vigor and 
warmth that diffuses additional life throughout his whole system, ren- 
dering him keenly sensible to all the various sources of pleasure, and 
kindly disposed towards every existing creature ? If ever, it is on 
the first day of a college vacation. Far be it from me to depreciate 
the soul-stirring delights of the classic page, the captivating myste- 
ries of a mathematical problem, or the truly bracing joys of a stormy- 
morning chapel-ward walk. I have experienced all these, and, 
doubtless, received ray share of the gratifications arising therefrom ; 
yet let me tell thee, dear reader ! — sub rosd, however — I have seen 
the day when I would have gladly exchanged six weeks, ay ! or 
even a whole terra, of the so rauch lauded mathematical, metaphys- 
ical, classical joys for a single week of vacation delights. 

Of such a character were my feelings on the evening of the first 
day of our last vacation. My wonder-working Olmsted's stove, 
filled to the brim with the best Lehigh in the yard, was performing 
its wonted office with most marvelous despatch — my light was so 
shaded that it beamed forth the most perfectly thought-encouraging 
radiance, and the wind was whistling the same old tune around the 
window, as I accommodated myself to the various inequalities of a 
wonderfully hard-bottomed arm-chair of unbounded capacity. This 
same article was thereupon suffered to pass through the first part of 
an evolution familiar to all horse-jockeys, viz. that of rearing itself 
upon its hind legs ; which being done, nothing more remained for me 
to do, than to encircle the. already mentioned stove with my pedal 
extremities, and suflTer them to rest gently upon the edge of the 
mantel which is some four or five feet from the level of the floor. 

The act of transforming animals of the quadrupedal genus into 
that of bipeds is, in some cases, we ourselves will allow, ' treason 
against nature.' But, in the case now before us, so many manifest 
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advantages arise from the transformation, that we students are in the 
habit of constantly doing it, and some of us have even become so 
hardened in our wickedness as to experience no smitings of con- 
science for the unnatural deed. We have nothing to say to those 
lynx*eyed European traveling critics, who, mistaking the inability 
to appreciate the delights arising from the above transformation for 
^^ refinement," have honored us with a few entirely gratuitous sneers 
on the occasion, and who, inasmuch as their landlords at home breakr 
fast them on toast and coffee, consider themselves authorized in de-» 
daring that any addition thereto is a sure index of semi-barbarism, 
one degree only above the Cherokee and Hottentot state of society-— 
to these geniuses we have nothing at all to say, for an almost infinite 
multitude of reasons, the principal of which is, that we are well aware 
that they never would know it were we to say any thing. This 
reason alone is sufficient to deter from any such attempt persons 
who like us are generally satisfied with one good reason, and who 
have been known even to suffer sentiments, (which accorded with 
our own preconceived opinions,) to be broached in our presence, 
without contradiction, although it was perfectly evident to most per- 
sons that they were entirely unfounded. 

Would to heaven that our" numerous readers were no more cap- 
tious on these points than we ourselves ! Then might we sail along 
quietly and pleasantly in our little tiny vessel ; but now, forsooth, 
we cannot graze a jutting rock, or rub upon a shoal, without our 
readers imperatively demanding that we at once stop and prove to a 
demonstration that we were in no danger of being wrecked thereon. 
Beshrew all these ungentlemanly cavils of thine, dear reader ! hin- 
der us not, we entreat thee, in this our onward course ! Little chil- 
dren must be humored at times however, 'tis said, and we therefore 
for once will condescend to give our reasons for our actions — not that 
we care one farthing for our readers' good opinion, by no means ! 
like all true authors we write for ourselves solely, and are supremely 
indi&rent to the decisions of others — (prithee, reader! excuse this 
long parenthesis,) simply to show that we haVe them, and moreover 
always can, if necessary, produce them. 

We can then, we say, most satisfactorily prove, both by strength 
of argument, and, if this should fail, by strength of muscle, that the 
above is the only truly rational method of locating one's self. Does 
one's mind feel disposed to reflection, or is one's body averse to any 
sudden change of place ? Our learned professor assureth us that 
bodies resting on three points of support are far less liable to de- 
rangement than when resting on more, and, in this case, our limbs, 
at their farthest extremities traversing each other, afford this desira- 
ble third support. Is it probable, or possible that our ideas will lack 
sufficient poetry to prevent our falling to sleep ? In such a case, our 
center of gravity will have a most extensive field for its vagaries, ere 
its line of direction wandereth without the base — a most essential 
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requisite, the same authority has oftentimes assured us, for the fiU 
taioment of stability. Is the cranium for a moment poverty-stricken, 
or, in other words, destitute of ideas ? Even as the small column 
of water will support and raise to an equal height the column of in* 
finite magnitude, in like manner will the increased pressure upon our 
base, arising from the superior elevation of our '' lamp-lighters,"* 
cause an influx of matter into our cerebral organs, which can thence 
be easily retailed for the edification of an admiring world. Does the 
eye in its wanderings forth seek diversity of prospect ? Verily and 
in truth, the protrusion of our bodies in the above specified manner 
adds at once beauty and interest to the scenery, boldly relieving the 
tame, dull view of things around, and gladdening the eyes of the 
beholder with that most interesting of all objects — his own person. 

There ! my dear reader ! there is the longest paragraph I intend 
to have in the whole piece, penned, too, entirely for your benefit, full 
of sage reasoning, weighty enough to convince any respectable scep- 
tic, in which class I hope you enroll yourself. If you're not satis- 
fied yet, then — hang it all! prove it yourself ! I'm off. What a 
pity it is that our friends will not be content with our word on all 
these points 1 Were that the case we should have been half through 
our tale ere this, while now we are hardly started. However, we 
shall bring it all up against them in due time. And now in future, 
we entreat our readers to take it for granted that we have reasons for 
all our sayings and all our actions, even thpugh we do not stop by 
the way to point them out. Surely, no one should know so well as 
ourselves about this matter. Let us then ever cherish this sublime 
posture — let the hitherto abased feet now be exalted^^-let the man* 
tel receive its wonted burthen, and let us not sacrifice divinely ^-sprung 
* comfort' to miscalled refinement ! 

As usual, a cofTee-pot was simmering most furiously upon the 
stove, (students are invariably earthward inclined during vacation,) 
warning me by its melodious notes, that soon its contents would be 
potable, and all things around were thus in a most delectable state of 
repose, when I leaned back my head into my chair, and, resigning 
myself to the Influences of the time and situation, gave way to the 
most interesting reflections I could possibly summon up before me. 

This however was no easy task, and as an assistant in the opera-* 
tion, I took from a box upon -the table, an extra-fine Spanish cigar, 
one extremity of which bringing, for a moment, in contact with the 
flame of the lamp until it assumed a fierce and warlike hue, I then 
scientifically inserted the nether end midway between the center and 
left corner of my mouth. As the morning breeze dispels the mist 
collected through the night upon the mountain-tops, (by Jupiter ! I 
believe I could write poetry,) so did the rarefied air from the radiator 
of my stove cause the mouth-issuing smoke to ascend and resolve 
itself into thin laminae of matter over my bead. 

■ ■ ■ I ■ ' I ' III. I ■ I I ■ i»iiii I'll 1 1 1 

♦ Heroics for legs. 
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Thus far all was right, and now, diminishing the afigle of my eye- 
lidsj to somewhat less than five degrees, I surveyed the realms of my 
little empite with the Utrhost self-complacency. " How pure and 
unalloyed," I mentally exclaimed, " are the delights of innocence 
and sobriety ! The most ultra temperance-ultraist of the day can 
see around me nothing to shock his feelings, nor can the most invete* 
rate enemy to college dissipation find food for invective in the plain, 
simple, non-convivial style of pleasure in which I am now indulging. 
Away ! ye votaries of Bacchus ! ye drowners of thought in the 
sparkling bowl ! ye worshipers of the midnight joy and the morn- 
ing pain ! ye frequent subjects of the President's epistolary corres- 
pondence to your honored sires ! away ! afflict me not with the wild 
delirium of your joys, but leave me to the delights of my own 
uncensurable gratifications ! Ye anxious lookers forward to the re- 
sults of the coming examination ! ye who couple the name of Beel- 
zebub with that of tutor, and Lucifer"* with that of monitor ! be 
gone ! tempt me not with the false and hollow joys in which ye are 
wont to indulge !" 

Hereupon, startled by an exceeding great noise from the region • 
of my stove, I looked, and lo 1 the liquid, which thereupon sat, was 
ndw like some tenant of the sky (perhaps barn-yard would be more 
correct) ruffling its plumes, and even in its wrath overflowing its cus- 
tomary bound, or as the vulgate hath it — my coffee-pot was boiling 
over. I hasted to remove it to a less overpoweringly hot station, 
and having imbibed a '^ quantum sufficit" of its contents, then re-^ 
sumed my seat, and with it my meditations. 

Insensibly my thoughts were upon the immense progress that I had 
made — the vast strides that I had taken, during the past term, in the 
realms of science and literature. And here, kind reader — since I 
have been thus far the hero of my own tale — allow me gently to in- 
sinuate a little information respecting myself. Already have I 
mounted the third round of the ladder of science — that is to say, I 
am a member of the Junior class ! Heavens ! how my head be- 
comes dizzy, as I contemplate from this exalted height the fast di- 
minishing world below ! how my brain reels as I think of the lofty 
eminence to which I have attained, and what ineffable pity pervades 
my breast as I think of the poor Sophs and Fresh, toiling up the 
steep ascent below ! 

How one's ideas expand, and what additional importance he ac- 
quires — in his own estimation I mean — as he reflects upon the vast 
acquisitions he has made — this fierce but successful inroad upon the 
field of science ! and what lofty and sublime emotions fill his mind, 
as he calmly and quietly contemplates the fearful perils which he 
has undergone — the storms he has so nobly weathered .! 
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It is surprising too what an immense influence our studies have 
over our immediate thoughts. Many a time have I caught myself, 
during the period the class were occupied in perusing the treatise 
on the " strength of materials,"* investigating the probable strength 
of my venerable arm-chair — how much deeper I could whittle on 
ihe arm of it, ere it would break, or how many units of weight my 
corporeal parts would, in all probability, receive, before that, by the 
influence of gravity, an effect was produced too overpowering for 
the constitution of the chair* In like manner, when groping our 
way through those remarks upon the " collision of bodies,"f have I 
often sat, pondering and wondering what would be the effect arising 
from the collision of myself and a beloved tutor in the coming reci* 
tation. 

Particularly was I wont to indulge in reflections on the latter 
subject, when it so happened that the lesson lacked sufficient inter- 
est to comrnand the attention necessary for its perfect mastery. 
Then, peculiarly, did such reflections urge themselves upon me with 
an almost overpowering interest — ^nay ! it has (marvelous to relate) 
even been the case that these agitations of the mind have so strongly 
affected the body, that I have really after them felt unable to attend 
ihe recitation at ally but have considered myself under the necessity 
of taking my meals in my own room, and reporting myself among 
the number of the indisposed, until the subjects causing such intense 
emotions had been thoroughly disposed of by the class. When such 
was the case, my health was invariably observed to improve at once, 
and that too with surprising rapidity. 

To so great a degree are the states of the mind and body, one's 
thoughts and one's feelings, affected by the studies of the term. It 
is strange, no doubt, but we positively assure our readers that it is no 
less true than strange, and if any one feels disposed to doubt this 
second assurance, we only advise him to make a few inquiries of aU 
most any member of any class, and we dare stake our honor, that he 
will corroborate our testimony by mentioning several persons on 
whom such effects are wont to be produced. ' However,' thought 
I, * farewell to you now ! ye text-books, a fortnight's farewell ! and 
oh ! ye darlings of my heart ! may ye enjoy this release from service 
as well as I ! If your innate worth and dignity ever permit you to 
5hake your leathern sides with laughter, now is the time, carpt 
diem ! though by the immortal gods ! in your laughter, I entreat 
you, wax not fat, for in truth ye are already of most formidable 
bulk to those about to investigate your contents. 

Thus sublimely did I, on that memorable evening, cogitate within 
myself. That dread hour of night was fast approaching in which 
elves and fairies are said to dance most vigorously, and others of the 

— — — - - . .1 _- ■ ^^ ^ — 

• Vid. Olmsted's Phil. Vol. i. pp. 269^4. t Ibid. Vol. i. pp. 81-87. 
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ghostly tribe to mingle with mankind more freely, frisking and ca-* 
pering and gamboling with additional dexterity. In other words, it 
IS nearly twelve o'clock. Hark ! even now the college clock is 
pealing forth its slow and dismal notes. What mournful yet pleas- 
ing thoughts come over our minds, as we hear proclaimed thus slowly 
that the witching hour of night is come — that now, if ever, legions 
of shadowy forms are hovering round our heads, and engaged in their 
wanton sports. One's heart will beat yet faster at such a time, in 
spite of all his boasted philosophy, his stoical indifference, or his 
vaunted calmness. 

The last note was struck, and the sound was fast dying away in 
that strange, waving melody, now for a moment seeming to gather 
strength, but then as quickly losing it, and soon melting entirely 
away into the vieing melody of the air without. I was deeply 
musing on the strange nature of the sound still lingering around, 
and, in the deep recesses of my mind, had devised some, doubtless, 
wonderful theory as regards its nature, which is now unfortunately 
lost to the world, when my meditations were disturbed by feeling 
several light taps upon my left shoulder. 

Had 1 been in a posture somewhat more favorable, I should, with* 
out doubt, have jumped some dozen feet perpendicular in the air, or 
at least, as high as I could, without materially damaging the ceil- 
ing ; but my readers will doubtless recollect in how unfavorable a 
position I was placed for performing any such feat — in fact, I could 
not possibly have done it, without causing great derangement to the 
furniture around, and articles incumbent thereupon, consisting of 
several chairs, stove, table, coffee-pot, etc. So this was out of the 
question. 

My next thought was to give a most deadly yelL To tell the 
truth, I was just making up my mouth into the shape necessary to 
go through the operation genteelly, when my cigar fell down into 
my lap, and the lighted end coming in contact with my hand, burnt 
it so confoundedly, that I forgot, for nearly half a minute, to go 
through the after part of the maneuver. It was now decidedly too 
late to go through any of the fashionable methods of acknowledging 
surprise. I therefore calmly picked up my cigar, brushed the ashes 
firom my lap, and then, for want of more heroic language in which 
to express myself, coolly said, '< come in !" 

Great was my surprise, you may be assured, when I beheld, edg- 
ing around into a more full view, a venerable old man, apparently 
between seventy and eighty years of age. From beneath a heavy 
pair c^ rather dark eyebrows, twinkled a pair of piercing gray eyes, 
which seemed to scan most minutely every object within his ken. 
His features were small — a sharp aquiline nose, rather sunken cheek 
bones, and a protruding chin. His forehead was unusually broad 
and high, be)»peaking at once the man of mind and thought, and 
firom beneath a broad-brimmed hat strayed a few locks of almost 
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silvery whiteness. A waistcoat, with pockets of immeasurable di- 
roensioDS, was surmounted with the antiquely-cut coat of the old- 
fashioned homespun blue, while breeches of black, tightly fitting, 
and succeeded at the knees by gaiters of superlative whiteness, to- 
gether with the once fashionable low shoes, surmounted by huge 
silver buckles, completed the 'outward man.' With one hand thrust 
deeply into his rearmost coat-pocket and grasping in the other a sub- 
stantial oaken staff, which he ever and anon pressed firmly against 
the floor, he advanced, stooping a little, it is true, but still with a 
firm and heavy step. 

My first impulse was to demand an explanation of the cause of 
this rude intrusion, but when I saw his venerable countenance and 
heard the short dry cough with which he was afflicted, my resent- 
ment was changed at once to respect and pity. Instead therefore 
of loading him with invectives for his ill manners, as was my first 
intention, I politely motioned to a seat by my side, and then patient- 
ly, though it is true with much surprise, waited the announcement 
of his mission. 

He quietly took the seat, then leaning his cane against the wall, 
placed his elbows on his knees, and bending down his head until his 
chin rested upon his hands, turned those piercing, twinkling eyes full 
on my face. Still he spoke not a word, and I, imagining that he cast 
a wistful glance at my cigar, reached to the table for the box^ and 
holding it out to him, thus invited him to partake. 

With a look, as I fancied, of the most sovereign contempt, he turned 
away — probably the reason was that they were not paid for — Cleav- 
ing me to return the rejected offerings to their wonted station. Then 
drawing from his waistcoat pocket a short two inch pipe, blackened 
and hardened with smoke until it fairly shone, together with a mode- 
rate sized piece of the fragrant weed, and a huge jack-knife of most 
formidable appearance, he proceeded to fill his pipe. 

Out of courtesy to him, I took from my mouth my cigar until he 
had finished the task, when having reached him a burning paper, I 
replaced it, and watched him as he went through the operation of 
lighting his pipe. The kindly herb soon takes the flame, and now 
dense columns of smoke gallantly issue from his mouth, and appa- 
rently to his entire satisfaction, for he leans back in his chair, places 
one leg gently over the other, and then quietly folds his hands over 
the head of his cane, which he now takes from the wall. 

'^ A bad habit," said he, after having sat thus for some minutes^ 
until the mouth-issuing smoke had completely enveloped him in its 
multitudinous folds, " a bad habit — this smoking— you youngsters 
have fallen into of late." 

" Pardon me !" said I, " your business with me this evening, if 
you please?" 

" It was once," continued he, apparently without heeding the in- 
terruption^ and between every three words puffing out most glorious 
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Volumes of smoke, ^' it was once customary for the young men not 
to be too aspiring in tbeir deeds — there was a time when they were 
content to wait the 'year of discretion,' before they soared so high 
as to indulge in this practice, which should be the old man's exclu- 
sive prerogative. But now a centennarian like myself feels ashamed 
to be seen with a pipe in his mouth, while so many of these forward, 
upstart, little puppies are to be seen swaggering through the streets, 
puffing away like one of these new-fangied steam engines. It's a 
burning shame — that's all ;" and he applied himself with renewed 
vigor to his pipe. 

" Any thing in particular with me this evening ?" I again inquired. 

He went on. ''I like, to be sure, to see our young men imitate 
the example of their fathers, as far as is consistent with their tender 
age, but to be outdone by them is a little too bad — that's all." 

I saw that it would be of no use to endeavor to directly turn the 
conversation, unless my efforts were seconded. I therefore pursued 
another course. 

" You don't consider the march of intellect — the onward progress 
of free and liberal principles, which is now being made," I remarked. 
" It is universally allowed, you must recollect, that the present gen- 
eration are as much in advance of tbeir fathers, as regards wisdom, 
as one generation can be superior to another." 

" * Don't consider — don't consider !' I consider enough, if that is 
all that's necessary. I consider the present generation as on the high 
road to ruin ; (and he here raised his hand in a most solemn manner.) 
I consider that this whole country lies exposed to most fearful de- 
struction, from which nothing but the most speedy and thorough re- 
formation can free them — that's all ;" and he renewed his devotions 
to his comforter. 

*' Why, really!" rejoined I, "that's enough, I should think — pro- 
vided, however, you can prove such to be actually the fact ; other- 
wise you must allow me to remain in the dubious state." 

" * Prove such to be the fact !' " he replied, fiercely ; " does the 
universal disregard, shown by the present generation to long estab- 
lished customs and usages, prove nothing ? Does the utter desti- 
tution of correct feeling and sentiment on the part of the community, 
in regard to all subjects which most nearly concern them prove noth- 
ing ? However," added he, with more moderation, " this is nothing 
at all to the point. I visit you this evening, young man, on the most 
important business. Therefore divest, I entreat thee, thy mouth of 
that cigar, and hear me attentively. In me you behold the presiding 
genius of Yale College !" 

Scarce were the above words uttered, when an odd pair of divi- 
ders, together with a " Gunter's scale of equal parts," and divers 
other instruments appertaining to college science, which I had for 
some time perceived fidgeting uneasily upon the table, to my utter 
amazement now erected themselves, and bowed thrice most reve- 

VOL. II. 18 
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rentially towards my guest. At the same instant, the solutions to 
some half a dozen or more " problems for practice/'* appended to 
the remarks on the ^'specific gravity of bodies/' and which I in some 
unaccountable way (which, in spite of all 1 can do, will sometimes 
occur) had '^ skinned,"f to meet the demands of our last recitation, 
slunk away with all imaginable dispatch to the farthest corner of the 
room, while, treading on their heels, a stray Murphy's Tacitus, which 
but a moment before was reposing in conscious worth and' dignity, 
was now seen winging its flight in company with them, though one 
might clearly see that it was evidently ashamed of its company. 
The old gentleman appeared in no whit surprised or discomposed at 
these sudden movements — doubtless they are common^ e very-day 
occurrences with him. 

The reader will here be pleased again to call to mind how sinister 
my position was for any sudden movements — the recollection of this 
fiict will doubtless abate his surprise, when I inform him that I re- 
ceived the above announcement from the old gentleman without 
evincing any marks of surprise — in fact, took it quite coolly — too 
coolly, probably, according to his ideas of propriety, for he paused 
a moment, and then repeated, with increased emphasis, " In me 
you behold the presiding genius of Yale College !" I bowed as 
respectfully as the nature of the case and attendant circumstances 
would allow. He seemed satisfied, and proceeded with a most dig- 
nified air. 

" Doubtless you are surprised at the reception of this visit from 
me, at such an hour. But you will soon learn, and therefore attend, 
I beseech you, * auribus ereciisJ " 

On hearing the old man's extensive quotation, I involuntarily 
smiled. It was unmannerly, I confess, yet the quotation was so 
formally introduced, that I consider myself almost pardonable. To 
conceal my ill manners, therefore, I reached to the table for another 
cigar. 

" Nay ! nay !" said he, pettishly, for he had observed the smile, 
'' lay down thy cigar and attend, for this matter concerneth thee 
most nearly. I understand that you, in the plenitude of your wis- 
dom, have had the audacity to contribute to a late number of the 
College Magazine.'^ 

^' Really !" said I, after having performed the usual amount of 
fidgeting in my chair, consequent to all such disclosures, " really ! 
I was not aware that jhe fact was so generally known." 

—I. - ■ ■ ■ - " * 

♦ Vid. Olmsted's Phil. Vol. i. pp. 319-20. 

tFor the edification of the uninitiated, we subjoin the following definition: 
" Vo skin — ^to pilfer, to filch, etc. A student is said to skin a problem, when he 
places the most implicit faith in the correctness of bis neighbor's solution of it, 
or at least sufficient to warrant bestowing upon it the rites of adoption." — CoU. 
Lexicon, Vol. vi. 
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** Young man !" said he, sternly, " interrupt me not ! It is true, 
as you say, that the fact is not generally known, for the evident rea- 
son that'but few take sufScient interest in your productions to make 
any inquiries concerning their author. But I, of course, knew who 
be was, and am now present to give you a few practical hints, in 
case you ever make another attempt." 

" Parce mihiV^ I immediately exclaimed. The old gentleman 
now smiled in turn, then added, 

" Fear not ! 1 shall institute no very pointed criticisms, no com- 
parisons with other communications — in fine, nothing tending very 
seriously to afflict your sensibilities, which I perceive are very ten- 
der." 

'^ Quite so !" I replied, and to prove it, made a most desperate 
effort to sneeze, which however being a decided failure, as my last 
resort, I blew my nose. 

" Do not imagine," he continued, " that you are the only one 
that has been honored by a visit from me. Far from it ! 1 have 
been occupied during the whole of the past week in visits to those 
lucky souls who, like you, have been honored with a seat in that high 
temple of fame, as also those who preside over its erection. But 
you are all emphatically a stiff-necked race. Not one can I con- 
vince that the Magazine is susceptible of almost infinite improvement, 
not only taken as a whole, but also in its component parts sepa- 
rately." 

" Do you find any thing deserving of censure in one piece in par- 
ticular ?"* I inquired. 

" Much !" he replied. " In the first place it is disgraceful that, 
as yet, scarcely an article has appeared in the present volume directly 
illustrative of the existing state of College society — the manners, 
feelings, prevailing sentiments, opinions, etc. of its members, and 
ten thousand other things that the world is dying with impatience to 
know. Ahd now, what I want of you is, that you betake yourself 
to the task of delineating some of the most marked features of Col- 
lege society, for the edification of mankind in general, and maga- 
zine-readers in particular." 

On hearing these words, I heaved an inward groan, and as the old 
man paused, I ventured to observe, '^ that in my opinion the scenes 
and incidents of college life lacked sufficient interest, either to in- 
struct or amuse, and that there was, in fine, little or no subject for 
remarks in the events of a college life." 

" What !" ejaculated the old man, lifting his eyes in astonishment, 
" no subject for remarks ! Why, my boy ! don't you recollect the 
old saying that ^ college is a world in miniature ?' " 

" It's not the * better world,' I take it," was my reply. 



* Dick vs. Dike. 
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" Why, no ! not precisely — but then you know bad is the best, 
and we raust not complain. However, follow me ! and Til soon 
dispel from your breast all such ideas as that Yale College lacks 
scenes of interest. Follow me !" and the old man started up, but- 
toned his coat, grasped his cane and moved towards the door. 

" It is very cold this evening," I murmured, as I heard the wind 
roaring without. 

" Pshaw 1 come along! never mind the cold !" 

" At least," said I, " you'll take a cup of coffee before you go !" 
He consented. " 1 would offer you a glass of wine, but the fact of 
it is, I'm not very fond — zounds! what am I thinking of? — I would 
say I'm a member of the newly-formed " tee-total" society. Per- 
haps you've heard something of it?" I inquired. 

" Oh, yes ! I know all about what you graceless young rogues are 
engaged in. But come ! let's be off!" 

Buttoning on my " dread-nought" coat, I was soon following him 
out the room. We descended the stairs, and stood out upon the 
* green' now white with snow. 

-" There ! said the old man, pointing, as he spoke, " do you see 
that light in the farthest corner of South Middle ? Well ! we'll see 
what is going on there." 

We softly ascended the stairs, stood by the door, and peeping 
through the key-hole, saw a poor fellow deeply immersed in " Day's 
Mathematics," " Conic Sections," etc. Never in my life did I behold 
the expression of complete agony so vividly depictured as on his 
face while turning over the leaves of the latter. "Hyperbolic 
curve ! parabolic curve !" muttered he, " hang it all, diabolic curve 
must come next, I take it." 

" He is a little mistaken there," whispered my guide, ^' that's what 
I call a generic term applicable to all the others." I inwardly bless- 
ed the old man for the thought. The fellow heard us whispering, 
I imagine, for he started up and came toward the door. As we per- 
ceived this movement, we took to our heels, and scampering, with 
the true ' devil-take-the-hindmost' speed, down the stairs, soon again 
stood out upon the green. 

" You young rascal !" said the old man, puffing and wheezing 
like a young ' locomotive,' ** hav'nt you more manners than to pitch 
over me in that kind of style ? Why ! there are not half a dozen 
whole bones in my body ! However, let that pass. Supposing we 
make a move into the other entry." So said, so done. As we en-> 
tered, we could hear sounds of uproarious mirth, now a song, now a 
shout, and now a yell of frantic delight. " Come on !" says the old 
man, "come on ! don't be afraid !'! 

" A rather gratuitous supposition — that last of yours," I remarked. 

" Hush ! not a word !" whispered he, as we stood before the door, 
" now listen.'^ They were singing away most furiously, if not me- 
lodiously, upon an old song— -> . 
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" Away with your circles, sines, tang^ents, and squares! 
For Day and for Euclid not one of us cares. 
Dame Nature hath taught us to form a carved line, 
With a circle of friends round a bottle of wine ! 

Oh ! a bottle of wine ! a bottle of wine ! 
For our song is in praise of a bottle of wine !" 

" Poor fellows !" said my guide as we descended, " poor fellows ! 
curved lines are evidently their favorites, but I'm wonderfully afraid 
that some of them will before long be engaged in investigating the 
nature of what is vulgarly called a * bee line,' drawn in the directions 
of their separate domicils, pointed out to them by those who stand 
high in authority over them, instead of a curved one taught by dame 
Nature." 

Our next visit was to a room in the basement of old ' South,' 
where some dozen of those lately initiated into the mysteries of a 
college life were congregated, and seated around a stove, in the 
highest glee imaginable at their temporary respite from study, were 
engaged in the discussion of — say a half bushel — perhaps more — of 
baked murphies. I glanced in at the key-hole. 

" Gad zooks ! Enoch ! what the deuce d'ye suppose tutor B — 
would say if he should catch us spreeing it here at this rate ? eh ? 
said one of them. 

" Blast tutor B — !" was the courageous reply, " who's afraid ?" 

Hereupon my companion gave a gentle tap on the door, when— 
who'd have thought it ? — potatoes, Freshmen, skins, etc. vanished 
in the twinkling of an eye, into a proximate closet, where we per- 
formed the same evolution " in medias auresJ^ 

But why dwell longer on these scenes ? Need I relate how we 
mounted up to Cockloft Hall — how sprites and fairies round us flock- 
ed, shook hands with him who led me on, and kindly nodded to my- 
self? Or need I show how we dived down into the cavernous re- 
cesses of Commons Hall — saw cooks and waiters at their antics, cut 
their capers, * without a wish, a hope, a fear?' Or need I tell of 
Seniors to the ears immersed in love of research after metaphysical 
lore — or any of the things I saw ? Suffice it that I saw them, and 
would'st thou see them too ? then must thou tread the path that I 
have trod, and thou wilt see them as they only should be seen. 

If, dear reader, you are still awake, imagine us returned to my 
room, our seats resumed, cigars and pipes re-lit, and us puffing away 
at them with the energy of veteran smokers for the space of ten 
minutes or more in the most profound silence. The old man ap- 
peared inclined to sleep, and to arouse him I inquired what all this 
had to do with the object of his visit to me ? 

" Every thing," he replied, in a tone that showed he was any 
thing but disposed to sleep. "Do you recollect him that was po- 
ring over Conies — those who were luxuriating over potatoe skins, or 
those of Cockloft memory." 
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" Certainly," said I, ** I recollect them." 

" Well then !" he continued, " while you have such subjects for 
remark, never again turn to any thing out of College walls. As 
every periodical should fully represent the condition of the commu- 
nity from which it emanates, so should your Magazine be the mir- 
ror of College affairs. This alone can render it interesting — for this 
alone was it established, and not to be merely the receptacle of any 
idle tale the busy imagination can conjure up. Besides," he added, 
'* there is another class for which you should write. Look there 1" 

I turned my eyes as directed and beheld an elegant and extensive 
library. Upon the wall was placed a ^^ List of Books purchased 
during the months of August and September, 1968." I was about 
to turn away, when I saw a young man enter and inquire for some- 
thing descriptive of college manners, customs, etc. during the first 
part of the previous century. 

^' Nothing of the kind in the library," replied the librarian, '^ wait 
a moment though 1 let me see ! was'nt our Magazine published as 
early as that ? Ah, yes ! here are the first volumes for eighteen 
hundred thirty five, six — and seven." 

*' The very articles I want," said the young man, and forthwith 
lugged off some half dozen volumes. 

"And now," resumed my guest, " would you have posterity search 
in vain ? Would you have them lament that their ancestors have 
left them no memorial of their collegiate career ? Consider this, my 
fion. Ponder over, I beseech you, and gather sapience from my 
words." 

He rose to leave. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha !" laughed I, " do you think posterity will be very 
anxious to know whether in the year eighteen hundred thirty seven 
Freshmen ate potatoe-skins, or whether Juniors sang drinking-songs? 
If not, I don't see how they are to be t)enefitted by this visit of yours, 
/or I'll be hanged if I can do what you want me to, any better than 
I could before you put your foot within this room." 

He glanced an eye of indignation at me, and then again seating 
himself, said — 

" Is your brain then so utterly destitute of ideas as this would 
4seem to prove ? Well, then ! listen to me, and I'll tell you a tale of 
college life to refresh your jaded brain. So let me fill and light my 
pipe once more !" 

These formalities were soon over with. Then scientifically ad- 
Justing his proportions in my leathern-backed chair, he proceeded in 
his narration. 

( To be continiied.) 
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MUSIC. 

Why, minstrel, gleams thy kindling eye 

With rapture so divine 1 
Why wakes the harp its melody, 

Beneath that touch of thine 1 

Thoa'rt reveling in the purest bliss 

To mortals ever given : 
Who longs for aught surpassing this, 

Must look for it in Heaven. 

And think'st thou 'lis the thrilling swell 

Of music in its might, 
Which stirs within thy bosom's cell, 

And fills thee with delight 7 

That melting strain, to thee so dear, 

Is but the trembling air ; 
And it might fill another ear, 

And move no rapture there. 

No ! 'twas a deeper tone that spoke, 
Than thy full harp-string's roll ; 

For this, though sweet, has only woke 
The music of thy soul. 



PAPERS FROM THE ATTIC. 

No. IV. 

MAGNANIMITY. 

It is a truth which comes home to every good man's heart almost 
every day of his life, that the world acts like a blind man in the dis- 
tribution of its favors; or, in other words, that the adventitious dis- 
tinctions of circumstances are by no means just standards of merit. 
It is discovered and that too without much effort, that the principles 
upon which the world mostly proceeds are at war with justice ; and 
that it is one of the rarest things in nature, when a given course of 
human conduct meets with neither more nor less than its proper re- 
ward* Nothing is more common than to see splendid villiany dig- 
nified by officei while patient merit is left with no emolument, save 
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the consciousness of a high and growing virtue. Humati reason has 
been perverted by ages of darkness, and that nice discrimination add 
profound judgment which ought to sit as umpires over the actions of 
men, are no where to be found. In their places, we have judgments 
that are swayed by prepossessions, and those the most dangerous ; 
and the mind, leading captive the moral feelings, has shot from its 
orbit, and wandered away almost beyond recall. 

There are however a very few in the world who have not this men- 
tal blindness, and who have magnanimity enough to challenge the 
opinions of the multitude; there are a few who still possess that 
freshness of feeling which is susceptible of the nicest shades in moral 
character, and who when once convicted of the justice or expedi- 
ency of any course of conduct, have moral courage enough to carry 
their principles into action. They have learned that great truth in 
morals, that right strengthens right, and are fully possessed of such 
a sufficiency of knowledge, as makes them prefer a good path to an 
evil one. 

It is such men as these who can feel the truth asserted at the head 
of this paper ; and it is to such and such only we are to look, would 
we want models for the daily duties of life. The world spurns them 
often, it is true ; but it is not a truth reserved for the discovery of the 
nineteenth century, that the eyes of mankind are not always open to 
their own best advantage. We as often as any other way take a 
fool for a philosopher, and in thfe supremacy of our ignorance hold 
as cheap the rarest blessings of providence. Nothing is more evi- 
dent to every reflecting man, than that we voluntarily choose error 
while truth is blazing in our faces; and that with. the two paths be- 
fore us we often lake the bad one, though blocked up with difficulties. 

No higher evidence is affi)rded of the perverted state of the hu- 
man intellect, than is deduced from considerations of the principles 
on which the world proceeds in judging of men's actions ; and a 
most melancholy account of it is accumulated by the simple fact, 
that it bestows its rewards indiscriminately without regard to the mo- 
tives which inspire our conduct. Now the true method of coming 
at the importance of any splendid achievement, is by weighing well 
the motives which led to that achievement. No act in itself con- 
sidered is of any value, and no act can be properly considered apart 
from its relations. It is the motive alone which gives greatness to a 
deed, and which properly sets one man above another ; and when 
the world comes up to this high principle, and men's actions are 
shaped accordingly, society will instantly be raised from its low con- 
dition, and stand upon a basis at once dignified and commanding. 
The splendid specimens of moral excellence which start up here 
and there from the dead level of society, are nothing else than the 
incipient struggles of some mighty spirit, which is destined to bring 
about this same consummation. As the eye travels back to a dim 
antiquity, they are scattered like lights along the path-way ; they 
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are fire-fly lamps over a dead marsh at midnight; flashes of the na- 
tive pride and power of the intellect starting up amid human cor- 
ruption. 

With the knowledge which such considerations as these give us, 
^ow culpable is that man who falls in with the current, and is con- 
tented with folly because the multitude are so. The whisperings 
of a good conscience cannot be his, nor has bis heart been trained to 
appreciate the excellence of virtue. No man is altogether destitute 
of goodness, nor is there a heart on the face of the globe, but will 
start into heroism under certain circumstances ; but it is that sensi- 
bility which apprises us of the least departures from rectitude, which 
makes us see in the most inconsiderable of our actions some moral 
relation, which makes us regard all such relations apart from extra- 
neous circumstances, and which leads us to hold to them simply for 
themselves considered, that is worthy to be coveted. Most men are 
willing to be sometimes virtuous ; there never was a heart entirely 
deadened to the pleasing consciousness of deeds well done. The 
beautiful tradition of some one's scattering flowers on the grave of 
Nero, is not without its moral ; for it shows a corner in his heart yet 
open to the finer sensibilities of our nature, and thai there was some- 
thing redeemable in him which could make one eye moisten, when 
the world cufsed him. But that high and persuasive principle which 
is sensitive to a fault, which leads a man to move right onward and 
dierish it for its own sake, which moves him to disdain every mi- 
nor consideration— 

' Th' applaase of slates, the mingled multitude, 
The thunder-plaudit o^ the world' — 

and to do that which the promptings of an honest heart tells him is 
right ; this is the heroism of virtue. A height as difficult in the at- 
tainment, as it is dignified in the possession ; and he who has attain- 
ed it may well be called a great man. 

If the definition we have thus c6me at of a great man be the cor- 
rect one, bow mortifying is the picture of human greatness ! That 
roan alone is great who dares do right, is the truth established ; and 
of the world's great and good men, what multitudes does this defini- 
tion shut out ! The mighty names which have traveled down to us 
from other ages, and been sounded in our ears with every thing 
which could elevate and dignify, what are they ! Our blind idolatry 
to intellect — our deification of villains and cut throats in purple — 
our pushing to the clouds those whose breath has been a blight and 
mildew to society — what is all this ! The principles on which we 
have proceeded are wrong— our minds have been blinded — ^tbe 
blackness of darkness has been over us — ^and we have lent our in- 
flueoce to strengthen a system, whose tendency is to destroy. The 
proper object of all exertion is the general good, and the proper 
stimulant to s«ch exertion is integrity of purpose ; and he alone is a 
vox«. II, 19 
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great man who under every possible combination of circumstances, 
can preserve this integrity ; who setting aside all baser considera- 
tions, makes the consciousness of well doing his glory, and not the 
emoluments of it ; and with the firm belief that each succeeding step 
but makes the path of duty easier, pushes on to bis purpose* This 
is magnanimity. 

True magnanimity then has its foundation in virtue, and (we may 
add) once established in this, a man is great for ever. 

Yale College. 



MARY. 

" Well, Mary, you are moving fast 

From childhood up to youth, 
And, Mary, soon you'll look your last 

Upon it and its truth ; 
Its pleasant days and sunny maze 

Will hurry from your view, 
And other scenes and other ways 

Will open unto you. 

" Yet take an old man's caution words 

Before your journeying; 
The good, experience affords, 

It is worth every thing ; 
'Twill help to give your barque a place 

On Life's unstable coast, 
Where such vast numbers of our race 

Are driven and are lost. 

" And first, be sure you look at things 

Precisely as they are ; 
Clip off Imagination's wings, 

They're false as they are fair ; 
Renounce all the romantic aims 

You learned at boarding schools; 
Give men and things their proper names^ 

And leave the rest to fools. 

" And next, make up your mind to bear 

Much sorrow and much wo ; 
The lot of all of us is care, 

And you must feel it so; 
And then, if yon find happiness. 

Your heart need not reject it ; 
And sure, the gift will not be less 

That you did not expect it. 



Yaie College. 
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"And lastly, let pure faith rereal 

The motive and the spring, 
By which you look, and think, and feel, 

And act in eyery thing ; 
Without it, life is full of evil 

And useless as a fiction ; 
And man's a brute, a god, a devil, 

A perfect contradiction. 

*' With these three things, believe me, Mary, 

Well conn'd, with only these. 
Your life will not deceive me, Mary, 

I^^or will it fail to please ; 
It will be like some generous spring 

We in a valley Jind, 
niching the soil and murmuring 

A lesson for mankind.'* 

So sang I once upon a time 

To a sweet budding Thing, 
Just bursting into youth's fresh prime 

From childhood's fresher Spring; 
Alas ! the minstrel was unheard, 

The music could not save; 
And Autumn's melancholy bird 

Now sings by Mary's grave. 



THE PERSECUTED. 

Mart Barton is the daughter of the clergyman who has recently 
been settled in the small parish of A . She has just passed sev- 
enteen, and entered upon that brightest period of woman's life which 
hope has strewed with the joys of anticipation ; and even fruition 
can afford none higher, for fancy alone has planted the impress of 
perfection upon all her works. 

We would here, as the fashion is, present her portrait ; but it ex- 
hibits nothing very remarkable ; she possesses the common proper- 
ties of woman, that is, she is a female possessed of body and mind, 
eyes, nose, &;c. Yet there are peculiarities in her personal appear- 
ance, sufficient to distinguish her from the rest of her sex, among 
which are the following. 

Her beautiful dark brown hair is very abundant, and her forehead 
is the highest and broadest that we have ever seen a woman wear* 
A stranger would almost consider its breadth a deformity, until ac- 
quaintance had developed the strength and vigor of the mind that 
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has taken iip its residence behind it. Her eyes reflect the pure 
azure of the skies ; her heart, the purity beyond ; and that is all 
the blue there is about her. Her mouth — I will not attempt to de- 
scribe it, but it is the finest that ever popped a kiss. Her complex- 
ion is very fair, and her voice is always soft and sweet. Her mind 
is rather strong than active, and disciplined by the severer studies* 
Yet to her superior judgment is added the finest taste, especially in 
rousib. She is also possessed of the nicest sensibility ; such is its 
power that from trivial incidents, which would escape the notice of 
roost people, the crimson tide will dash to her cheek, and only retire 
again as the equilibrium of her feelings is restored. In short, she is 
a very fine girl, as the heroine of a story ought to be — ^the favorite 
of the people among whom she formerly resided, as she is now in the 

?arish of A . But she is particularly popular with the beaux. 
*his is a rustic tribe, awkward and uncultivated — the cmde materi- 
als of society ; yet they are proficients in that branch of knowledge 
which may naturally be deduced from the doctrine that '^ it is not 
good for man to be alone," in which doctrine they are firm and 
practical believers. The evidence of this fact is, that, in the course 
of six or eight months, Miss Barton was persecuted with the par- 
ticular attentions of no less than four of them. 

The first of these was Julian Wadfern, the son of a vegr respect- 
able farmer of considerable property. He was a youth of promise, 
and had been bred to the profession of money-making ; and as a 
man's standing in the money market materially afifects his success 
in the matrimonial lottery, his prospects thus far were very fair, and 
" bright-eyed fancy, hover4ng o*er," wielded the pencil before him, 
under the tuition of Hope, that stiflf-necked divinity who never looks 
behind her. 

But we have mentioned his only recommendation as an aspirant 
after hymenial honors. The awkwardness of his person and the 
coarseness of his features rendered his appearance extremely un- 
prepossessing ; his mind — at twenty years of age he was as inno- 
cent of intellect, as he could be supposed to have been at twenty 

days from his birth ; his conversation was ; and his manners 

remind one of the ass which would win the afifections of his master 
by imitating the caresses of his pet dog. Yet, such as he was, be 
soon appeared as Miss Barton's most obedient. 

Julian took an early opportunity to pay his devoirs to our heroine, 
and to secure the favor of the little community at the parsonage, by 
giving them his assistance in making a settlement at their new resi- 
dence. Yet he did not seem anxious to press^ his suit for some 
time ; neither was he inert, as it seems, during this period, but was 
only collecting his forces for a final assault ; and as this brings us di- 
rectly to the catastrophe, we will enlarge upon the point. 

It was evening — and Julian rode up to the Rev. Mr. Barton's 
gate-— dismounted from and secured his steed — approached and 
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knocked at the door of the parsonage while apprehension was knock*- 
ing at the door of his heart, (and it might knock at it till doomsday 
without hitting it, unless his heart is higger than his soul, whispers 
jny chum who is peeping over my shoulder) — the door of the par- 
sonage was opened and fear took possession of the citadel within. 
His inquiry for Miss B. was answered affirmatively, and he was ush- 
ered into the parlor — but so complete was the dominion of the ty- 
rant which had usurped the throne of his feelings, that silence had 
sealed poor Julian's lips. He could scarcely reply to the salutation 
with which he was greeted, and after a few ineffectual efforts on her 
part to maintain conversation, both relapsed into perfect silence-— 
the stillness was appalling — no noise was heard save the occasional 
murmuring of domestic affairs in a remote part of the house, just 
sufficient to render the silence audible. From eight o'clock, the 
period of Mr. Wadfern's arrival, a very quiet half hour had elapsed, 
when it occurred to him that something must be said or the conver- 
sation would flag ; so he cast about him for the material, until he at 
length hit upon a most prolific and profitable theme for conversation. 
He therefore opened bis capacious attic, and from it fell the sage 
remark — " pleasant evenin." " Very pleasant — the air is very clear, 
and the stars shine with uncommon brightness. Are you a star- 
gazer?" "Star's an all-fired good ox — he'll draw more'n any 
two oxen in town — 'ceptin cap'en Thad's Black and Broad. I'd 
give fifty dollars in a minit to match him." This effort having ex- 
hausted the enthusiasm that prompted it, silence resumed her do- 
minion, while our hero made another foray into his upper regions in 
search of the few thoughts which were there wandering ^ in vacuo.' 

But he was soon diverted from this fruitless expedition by another 
consideration. He had called for the purpose of a "sitting up'' with 
his Dulcinea. But before this design could be prosecuted the con- 
sent of the other party must be obtained \ and to obtain this was the 
difficulty which now absorbed the attention of our hero. 

Nine o'clock — and the crisis of affairs was approaching ; and after 
several adjustments of his courage, (an article by the way very dif- 
ficult of adjustment, and one which is very liable to get out of place 
upon such occasions, as we can testify from experience,) he succeed- 
ed in making the proposition — " 1 should like to spend a few hours 
with you." Mary, judging of the future by the past, replied, " I'd 
rather be excused." " Earth and heavens !" groaned Mr. Wadfem,, 
while his countenance plainly indicated that the assembled artillery 
of the one, and every thunderbolt of the other combined could not 
have filled him with such confusion as did the effervescence of his 
feelings of disappointment, wrath, chagrin, &c. &c. which this simr 
pie and decided, but unexpected reply called into exercise. His 
scattered senses, however, soon began to rally ; he seized his hat 
and retired with precipitation, and the only comment which he is 
reported ever to have made upon the success of his amour i 
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** &-w*e-a-r-*-ne7erMl go to Barton's agin." Here endeth the BrA 
lesson. 

The case of the second candidate contains nothing very remarka- 
ble. As his success hinged upon the question whether he was pos^ 
sessed of education, he was of course nonsuited, and of course also 
yH>t suited ; or rather he foresaw the result, and entered a ^^ notte 
prosequi" and there the matter ended. 

The third candidate was a most notable character; allow us there- 
fore to introduce to your acquaintance Mister Zimri Hartshorn. 
Lfook at him ; he is a long, lank, lean, lazy loafer, six feet high, and 
^aped somewhat like a flatfish as to bis three dimensions of length, 
breadth, and thickness ; and, to say no more of the rest of him, he 
had the oddest phiz that ever mortal wore. We are sure — ^nei- 
ther that, nor any thing like it, is alluded to in the second command- 
ment. 

From his chin, the vanishing point of his countenance, his face 
suddenly expands to an enormous magnitude, sujfficient to contain a 
huge pair of ivory semicircles, which, having a covering too small 
for them, exhibit an eternal grin. Now look a little above bis mouth ; 
you see that badly-defined, but red and lurid light, shaped somewhat 
like a small demijohn, with a hole or two in the bottom. Well, that's 
his nose ; you can distinguish the light which proceeds from it, from 
that which his eyes emit, by its color — that of the latter resembling 
a pair of thick, horn lanterns. The whole is surmounted by a very 
modest, retiring forehead, above which appears a coarse thatchwork 
(Of muddy-colored hair; (can't say whether the color is natural.) 
This was his general appearance, except in cold weather, when he 
^as accustomed to wear a crimson mitten on his nose. 

Of his habits we have nothing to say, except that his use of hb 
father's white steed had procured for him the appellation of " Death 
(On the pale horse ;" he was certainly death to the pale horse, for he 
l)ad not the index of the merciful man. 

This Zimri Hartshorn came to the conclusion that Mary Barton 
"Was the rib that Heaven had made for him, and we have now to show 
how he discovered his mistake. It was winter — and Zimri, who at- 
tended the same school with the object of his affections, thinking 
that a sleigh-ride would afford him the best opportunity to develop 
his passion and secure a reciprocation of it, wrote a note of invita- 
tion to Miss B. and dropped it on her book as he retired from school 
fit recess, not doubting but that a man of his magnitude might be 
sure of the company of any lady at any time. We give it to our 
readers verbatim, as those who tread in his steps will doubtless be 
benefited by it, and all will be interested in the style. 

*' i am goin to foriton [Brighton] next wensda and shud lik ure 
company if u are willing — i shud lik to no to nite." 

Z. Hartshorn. 

He waited two or three days for a reply, biU he waited in vaiiu 
At length, supposing that some mistake had been committed, he em- 
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ployed a mediator. This was no other than his sister — the redoubt- 
able Miss Polly Hartshorn, of equal longitude with himself, though 
much inferior in latitude, and still more deficient in the third dimen- 
sion ; she was indeed the shadow of « mighty pungent name. 

Through her intervention he made the discovery that the mistake 
was all his own. Yet he did not despair — " faint heart," he said, 
" never won fair lady." So he called into exercise all his little cun- 
ning, and next attempted, through Polly's influence, to procure a visit 
from the ladies, but in this too he failed ; yet the strife went on. In 
this contest, as in most others, the parties did not long contend alone ; 
others were enlisted on either side. Zimri took to himself bis father 
and his mother, bis sister and bis brother, &c. — the whole family-— 
in all, seven spirits, more cunning though not so wicked as himself; 
and they entered into his plan and urged it forward, until the last 
state of that apology for a man was worse than the first. It bad been 
good for him, as most people thought, if he bad not been bom ; but 
he was bom, and they determined to make the best of it. So a visit 
to the parsonage was decided upon by the whole family, hoping to 
take by assault the citadel which they could not sap ; but the expe- 
dition proved ^forlorn hope, and defeat was just ready to band her 
victim over to despair. As our object is to interest, we regret ex- 
ceedingly that we have not the particulars of an interview from which 
so much was expected, but we must let that pass, and return to our 
narrative. 

The family cavalcade was moving homeward in silence deep as the 
lowest bass of the distant thunder, and the party had made about 
half a mile in their onward progress, when Zimri suddenly exclaim- 
ed, " By thunder, Mary is a dam'd ugly girl. I don't think she's a 
bit pretty — I never'U speak to her agin as long as I live." " I hope 
she'll die an old maid," quoth Polly. ^' I wish she was to Guinea," 
added aunt Rue, who sustained the maternal relation to the rest of 
the party, with the exception of Zenas, her adored. " Well, by 
goU," said the major domo, ^^ I'll not subscribe for preachin agin 
while parson Barton stays." 

How much farther this interesting conversation was carried has not 
been reported to us ; but it might, without doubt, be obtained . from 
aunt Nabby Werder, secretary of the gossiping society, who keeps 
the records and reports daily, nay, even hourly, upon every case of 
prospective matrimony in the town. 

For our heroine we bespeak the sympathies of all who feel for 
human woe. You see her harassed, perplexed, distressed — ^you see 
her sufferings augmented by the keenest sensibility, so that she is 
unable to offer effectual resistance to the evils which press upon her. 
But let it not be retorted upon us that we should put our ' shoulder 
to the wheel' before we call upon others for their aid ; we have done 
what we could — we have visited her repeatedly for the purpose of 
offering her consolation, and we humbly hope that our efforts have 
not been entirely in vain. L. T. H. 
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TRANSLATIOI^. 

FIRST ODE OF HORACE. 

** Every way of man seezneth right in his own eyefl.'' 

' Oid Author, 

Maecenas, thou to kings allied, 

My patron, and my pleasing pride I 
Some joy, the Olympic dust to raise, 

To shun the gaol with glowing wheels, 
To crown their brow with blooming bays, 

To gain, like gods, applauding peals. 
Some feel their hearts with joy elate, 

Whom fickle mobs combine to raise 
To honors high and posts of state, 

With zeal, and shouts of vulgar praise. 
Some love their ample barns to fill, 

With all that's reaped in Lybian vales. 
Some love paternal glebes to till. 

Who would not spread their swelling sails, 
And timorous plough the Myrtoan main, 

For all the Mysian monarch's hoard. 
When tempests rage, the merchant fain 

Doth prize the joy his lands afibrd ; 
But quick refits his shattered bark, 

And soon as wasting winds abate, 
He cleaves the billows deep and dark, 

Resolved to shun the poor man's fate. 
Some love to quaff old Massic wine, 

In idleness to waste their days, 
Outstretched beneath a verdant vine. 

Or where a sacred fountain plays. 
The trumpet's blast, the pomp of war, 

The clarion's notes re-echoing shrill. 
The fight, which mothers fond abhor, 

Full many a breast, with raptures fill. 
Huntsmen abroad all night abide, 

Their tender consort's charms forget. 
If faithful hounds a hind have spied, 

Or boar has broke their well-wrought net. 
Be mine, the poet's ivy wreath. 

Be mine, the nymph and satyr choirs. 
Be mine, the grove where zephyrs breathe—^ 

To sing of these my soul aspires, 
If Polyhymnia's pipe resound, 

And Lesbos' lyre Euterpe string ; 
But if, 'mid lyric bards I'm crowned, 

I'll strike the stars with soaring wing. 

O. 
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IMMORTALITY AS TAUGHT BY PHILOSOPHY. 
"Felix qui poCait rerum cognoscere causas." 

Philosophy ! How wide the range of its inquiries ! How bound* 
less the field to be explored ! What is it ? ^' H sfufraikvi ruv ovrcjv/^ 
says Pythagoras. *' Scientia rerum divinarum et humanarum etim 
causis/' says Cicero. And Lord Bacon, the prince of philosophers, 
ancient or modem, calls it concisely, ** interpretatio naturae." As 
we look at the definition, and then for an instant think on the time 
bestowed on us here for the study, we are compelled to feel that 
all of time would be too short for us to advance beyond the vesti- 
bule of the temple of philosophy, and that immortality itself could 
scarcely afford us opportunity for the study of its unnumbered won* 
ders. Our present attempt is to exhibit the doctrine of the immor* 
tality of the soul as we derive it from philosophy — philosophy, we 
mean, unaided by her at whose feet human wisdom may feel privi- 
leged to sit, and learn some of her most valuable lessons — Divine 
Revelation. 

There is an intrinsic interest in the subject before us, which is 
possessed by few other philosophical inquiries. It is pressed on 
him who sees no other light than that of nature, with a momentous* 
ness and impressiveness that give it true sublimity. That there is a 
soul, no more than that there is a God, requires no proof. Both are 
irrefragably established in every heart ; and the most successful ef- 
forts of sophistry, though for a time they may have silenced, have 
never been able to destroy the undying consciousness of either. 
This quickening, active, thinking principle, the Yu^^j of the Greeks, 
the Anima of the Latins, — that breath of the Almighty which he in- 
spired into the senseless clay that he had fashioned in the human 
form — that is the soul ! What, then, is its duration ? When the 
pulse ceases its beating — when the wonderful machinery of life 
stands still — when the cold chill of death passes from part to part, 
leaving a motionless statue what, just now, was instinct with life and 
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feeling— t^hen all that is visible of man sinks into loathsome corrup- 
tion — whither goeth the soul ? The eye may weary in looking for 
it, but its subtile texture defies human vision. The ear may be at- 
tent, but not the slightest rustling gives indication of the passing 
of the spirit. The feather may attest by its movement the presence 
of the feeblest breath, but the soul, subtile as vacuum itself, nor sight, 
nor hearing, nor any sense has ever been able to perceive. How 
know we then that it continues to exist ? If no sense informs us 
that it leaves the clay, why may we not conclude, that with the 
body the soul has perished ? 

In our present inquiry we have said, we will look only for gui- 
dance to the light of nature. Let us first then examine what is this 
light of nature, and by what kind of evidence we are to be convinced 
of the truths she reveals^ 

There have always existed in the world two classes of self-styled 
philosophers, who, it appears to us, have alike proved themselves 
unworthy of the title. The one, professing a great veneration for 
nature, have extolled her as the sJl-su£cient instructress of man. 
In their short sighted admiration of her beauty and her grandeur, 
they have forgotten that it was her design to lead their thoughts 
'^from nature up to nature's God." Mistaking the effect for the 
cause — neglecting the admonitions of the professed object of their 
adoration — in the pride of natural reason, they have elevated nature 
to the seat of the Deity. Almost as much mistaken have been those 
who, overlooking the true worth of nature's teachings, have denied 
her any office in man's moral illumination. There are instincts, 
if you please, — likings and aversions, — desires and antipathies, — . 
hopes and fears, — which heaven itself has implanted in man. There 
are, besides, abilities for reasoning on these sentiments and feelings, 
as well as on the facts with which observation and experience ac- 

iiuaint us ; and for settling principles from these reasonings. Now, 
rom whatever source these means of reasoning are derived, they are 
the light of nature which we are seeking. 

Nor for our conviction of the truths which nature teaches, do we 
need absolute demonstration. The same amount and kind of evi- 
dence on which we act in the most important concerns of life, we 
think should be suffered here to have equal weight. There are, 
too, many and pertinent arguments, which we leave untouched, from 
a feeling of our own utter incompetency of handling them to advan- 
tage. 

We assume, in the first place, that the existence of the Creator is 
revealed by the works of nature. The present age would look no 
further for evidence of his sound philosophy, should one of its pre- 
tenders avow his disbelief in the existence of a God. It is clear, 
too, that the Creator, in all His actions, proceeds upon fixed and 
immutable rules ; adapting means to ends, and evincing such marks 
of design as to admit no doubt of the existence of a designer. If 
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then the soul shows its adaptation for immortality, we (nay safely 
infer that it will be immortal. 

We derive a strong argument of probability, at least, from the fact 
that we know not in nature a single instance of annihilation. We 
see, indeed, all things characterized by the one unvarying progress 
of change ; but scarcely the most thorough-going sceptic will deny, 
that so far as we know, matter is indestructible. Combinations are 
resolved, we allow, into their elements ; but into what elements will 
you resolve the simple, indivisible soul ? It is indeed separated from 
the body in which it had so long resided ; but whilst it remained 
there, it was altogether distinct from that body, as we know not only 
from our native consciousness, but from the well known fact that the 
body which it left was composed of entirely different materials from 
that which it bad at first entered ; since physiologists assure us that 
no particle of the original substance of the body is remaining in it, 
after the lapse of even a few years, whilst memory and the same 
consciousness prove that the soul remains undiminished and unal- 
tered. We may safely then conclude, that the soul will endure as 
long' at least as matter. 

Nor is there any evidence that the soul has ceased to exist, from 
the fact that it has changed its former relations, and that we can no 
longer see its actions through its former instrumentality. '' Suppose 
a person (says Cicero) to have been educated from his infancy in a 
chamber, where he enjoyed no opportunity of seeing external ob- 
jects but through a small chink in the shutter, would he not be apt 
to consider this chink as essential to his vision, and would it not be 
difficult to persuade him that his prospects would be enlarged by de- 
molishing the walls of his prison ?" Now, fanciful as this analogy 
may be, we conceive that it may furnish us with an illustration of 
the possibility of the soul's existence after separation from the body. 
With the same view we may be allowed to introduce a brief quota- 
tion from Dugald Stewart. In this supposition, he says, ''there is 
nothing contrary to the analogy of what we have already experi- 
enced in the former history of our own being. The change which 
takes place in the state of the infant at the moment of its birth, may 
perhaps be analogous to the change we are destined to undergo at 
the moment of our dissolution. And it is probable that if an infant 
in the womb were capable of reflecting on its condition, it would be 
as apprehensive of the consequences of birth as we are of those of 
death." 

Another and still stronger argument is derived from the intel- 
lectual and moral nature with which we have been endowed. The 
existence of the Creator and His benevolence of design we have as- 
sumed. For what purpose, then, did He bestow on man those pow- 
ers of mind by which chiefly he is distinguished from the brute ? 
Why implanted He in the human breast such an inextinguishable 
thirst for knowledge, such noble covetousness of mental treasure. 
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thai the eye is never satisfied with seeing, nor the ear with hearing ? 
Why as man climbs steep after steep in pursuit of knowledge, does 
he not stay his step, but presses on, from summit to summit, scarce 
resting to glance at the widening prospect he can now command in 
bis insatiate ardor for filling the ever unsatisfied soul ? Why gave 
the Creator to him those faculties that enable him to study out the 
laws by which the Universe is ruled, — ^to calculate the motions and 
times of bodies almost infinitely remote,— to reason from cause to 
efifect, and back from effect to cause, — to scan the glorious purposes 
of God Himself? 

" Those numerous worlds that throng the firmament, 
And ask more space in heaven, can roll at large 
In man's capacious thought, and still leave room 
For ampler orbs, for new creations there." 

Surely never would the Deity have filled the mind with powers for 
infinite expansion ; never would He have gifted man with capacities 
that by improvement might surpass the present abilities of the high- 
est cherubim, had He not intended for him an immortality of exist- 
ence in which they might expand. 

Look too at the moral powers and sentiments. Were these made 
but to be destroyed ? See energies such as those of Howard — act- 
ing under the impulses of such God*like benevolence^-and tell me 
if that soul has been annihilated while senseless matter has contin- 
ued to endure. But full of weighty considerations as is this branch 
of our subject, we cannot dwell on it. We only say that if man is 
not immortal, the brute is happier in his ignorance than man can be 
with the belief that so soon as he attains his highest measure of 
knowledge and of virtue, he shall be blotted, in an instant, from ex- 
istence. It would be blasphemy in the most ignorant heathen, to 
charge the God of heaven with thus vainly tantalizing man with such 
desires never to be accomplished, and such faculties never to be ex- 
ercised. 

■ 

Besides this thirst for knowledge, man possesses an irrepressible 
and ever increasing desire for immortality. 

" Nature's first wish is endless happiness ; 

Annihilation is an after thought ; 

A monstrous wish, unborn till virtue dies." 

Who does not shudder at the thought of annihilation ? None, save 
he, who lost to virtue would choose it as the bitter ahernative of 
endless suffering. What but this desire, this conviction of immor- 
tality, induced the heathen poets and orators, statesmen and histo- 
rians, to make such rois;hty efforts that their names and memory 
might be immortal ? Why did TuUy almost disdain to bestow on 
temporal existence the title of life ? '^ My mind," says he, '* was 
ever raising its views into future dges, strongly persuaded that I 
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should then only begin to live, when I ceased to exist in the present 
world." 

But perhaps we have no more forcible testimony to the truth of 
our position, than the universal prevalence of its belief in every agO} 
and among every people. The universal consent of mankind is the 
voice of the God of nature speaking in man. Conscience, until 
perverted and seared by a long course of opposition, is a faithful wit- 
ness. Why then, except from a conviction of the soul's immor- 
tality, has this monitor spoken in every human bosom, and influ* 
enced the conduct of every human being, pointing the mind to that 
future^ when the deserts of'good or ill shall be bestowed ? Why the 
dread, shown or concealed, with which the consciously guilty, even 
in heathen lands, have always met the hour of death, save from the 
fear of future retribution ? Why the remorse of the guilty criminal, 
who despises revelation, save that the voice of nature thunders above 
the tempest of passion and of crime, ^Uhe soul can never die"? 
Why the terrors beneath which the hardiest infidel cowers in the 
hour of danger, save that reason, or perhaps natural religion, teaches 
him, in spite of his efforts to elude the conviction, that even the an- 
nihilation which in his desperation he would choose, is denied to his 
undying soul? 

Human nature speaks the same lesson too, under different cir- 
cumstances. When a loved object is torn from the embrace of 
affection, when the soul is yearning towards one of whom death has 
deprived us, reason as well as revelation teaches, ^' I shall go to him, 
though he shall not return to me." " O ! praBclarum diem," ex- 
claimed the elder Cato, ^^ cum ad illud divinum animorum concilium 
coetumque proGciscar. Proficiscar enim ad Catonem meum ;" * * 
et ^^ me ipse consolabar existimans, non longinquum inter nos digres- 
sum et discessum fore." 

But were the belief not universal, the fact is indisputable, that 
many of the ancients, unpossessed of the light of revelation, by rea- 
soning derived wholly from nature, were convinced, and have re- 
corded their conviction of the soul's immortality. The stoics feigned 
indeed to disbelieve the doctrine, but so also did they feign insensi- 
bility to pain and sorrow. Besides the sentiments of Cicero just re- 
ferred to, those of Plato, and Xenophon, and especially of Socrates, 
are well known. When one of the friends of the latter asked for di- 
rections as to the disposal of his body after his death, the historian 
telb us that the philosopher was offended, even at the supposition, 
that any thing mortal should be an object of regard to him, after it 
had lost its value, by the departure of the immortal principle, which 
alone ennobled it. 

We have thus briefly noticed a few of the considerations by which 
unassisted reason might be led to the inference of the soul's future 
existence. They are such as cheered the philosophers and moral- 
ists of ancient times, to whom ^' life and immortality had not been 
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brought to light in the gospel," with hopes that illumined with no 
faint glimmering their passage to the tomb. Yet we cannot deny, 
nor need we, that with the truth they held the most preposterous er- 
rors. The wild caprice of the metempsychosis, and the still wilder 
fantasy of the eternal pre-existence of the soul, serve only to vindi« 
cate the necessity of that divine revelation, without whose aid, in so 
many particulars, the truth could never have been attained. The 
associations of that future world, the nature of its employments, and 
more than all, the resurrection from the dead, this mortal putting on 
immortality, and this corruptible, incorruption — man knows only as 
he learns them from the scriptures of truth. So far as enlightened 
reason can go, she walks hand in hand with revelation ; where rea- 
son f^ils, faith with irrefutable evidence comes in, and revelation leads 
the triumphant way. 

T. T. T. 

YaU, 
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His lofty brow is deeply calm, 
As with intense and voiceless thought 

He gazes on the hallowed sod, 

That drank the warrior-stranger's blood, 
Who here for freedom nobly fought, 

And fell, where glory's deathless fays 

Beamed o'er him with effulgent blaze. 

O ! could he wake to life again, 

To see this bright "exulting day" — 
See freedom's sons their offerings bring, 
And hear their shouts of glory ring — 

Vain thought, alas! he's passed away, 
And though the conflict's wildest roar 
Should thunder past, he'll wake no more. 

His mighty spirit's gone, and low 
In silent dust the hero sleeps — 
No sculptured warrior mourns his fate — 
No cypress shades the fallen great. 

But Freedom o'er him bending weeps, 
And with her mourns her noblest son. 
The peerless patriot, Washington. 
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Years roll along, and hymns of joy 

Break wildly sweet from hill and plain, 
And peace, in radiant beauty, waves 
Her olive-branch above the graves 

Of those in battle's tempest slain. 
Bat still for them onr tears flow free, 
Who boaght with death onr liberty. 

Their ghastly wonnds were not in vain, 

Nor useless rolled the crimson flood — 
Their spirits, flying through the world. 
Bear freedom's standard wide unfurled, 

Triumphantly o'er fields of blood} 
And vanquished tyrants blench and flee 
Before the banner of the free. 



SCIENCE AND SUPERSTITION. 

It was a delightful afternoon in July, when Albert Stemeston, a 
German student, shutting up a huge folio which he had been perus- 
ing, directed his steps towards the dwelling of his affianced bride. 
Tbekla Coningston was the daughter of an eminent professor, who 
pursued his literary avocations in a retired village on the borders of 
Germany. She was naturally gifted with a high and noble mind, 
which had been most carefully cultivated by her affectionate father, 
and was not only versed in the lighter studies of the day, but a pro- 
ficient in many of the more abstruse branches of science. Albert 
Sterneston had been first attracted by her beautiful face ; then in- 
spired with respect for her superior intellect ; but he was won by 
the rich depth of feeling that at length centered in her love for him. 
The enthusiasm which shone forth in her every action and gave a 
new coloring to life, found in the gifted young student a fit object 
for its idolatry. Her gay spirits were gradually melting into the so- 
bered cheerfulness of maturer years, and at times merged into slight 
melancholy. She felt that happiness was hers, but superstition 
faintly tinged her mind, and often forebodings would disturb its se- 
renity. 

That beautiful afternoon in July found her deeply involved in 
gloom. She looked out on the silvered clouds, poised in the trans- 
parent sky and mellowing the warm light, but no sunshine fell upon 
her soul. A well known step was heard, and she flew to meet 
Albert. He seated himself by her side, and with tender anxiety 
marked the sad expression of her lovely countenanpe. 

" Thekla, why thus ? Did you not wish to see me ?" 
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" Yes, Albert, I ever rejoice at your presence, and now you are 
most welcome, for my spirit is very sorrowful. Yester-night I 
dreamed of you !" 

'^ And is this so uncommon that it troubles you ? Thekla is the 
presiding genius of my nightly visions !" 

'' Do not trifle, Albert," she replied, in a tone of deep melancholy. 
" I beard a voice which forbade our union, but I vowed that I would 
disobey the prohibition. Then I saw a fiery ball fall from the sky 
and draw near my head, which so terrified me that I awoke." 

" Thekla !" vehemently exclaimed Albert, *•' you cannot believe 
this will happen. If you seek to break our engagement, it is done." 

" I wish it not. I will be thine," she firmly replied. 

*^ Thank you, dearest, and now smile again. It is lovely without, 
let us walk to Krentzner's grove." Thekla consented, and slowly 
they proceeded to the spot. A beautiful plain spread before them, 
nearly surrounded by hills, and divided by a swiftly flowing stream. 

There was a slight sound. Thekla grasped Albert's arm, and 
faintly articulated, " Did you hear that ?" " Yes ! but" — ere he could 
finish, there was a rumbling, as of distant thunder. Louder and 
louder it fell upon their startled ears, till a bright ball of fire ap- 
peared. On it swept with tremendous velocity, leaving a long train 
of light ; then a loud report ensued, and a burning fragment des- 
cending, buried itself in the earth. All nature seemed aflTrighted; 
animals lay prostrate with fear, and the ground where it fell seemed 
heaving convulsively. Albert was on his knees, but Thekla stood 
firm, one arm around a slight tree, while her hand was still clasped 
in that of her lover. AH was still for a few moments, till Albert 
cried out, " Speak, scream, weep, for heaven's sake, any thing to 
break this awful silence. *Twas yesterday I read to you of meteors, 
which like this have often fallen to the earth. Look up, dearest, 
the danger now is past." 

The beautiful girl lowered her long eye lashes, and a tear stealing 
through them, fell upon her pallid cheek. At length almost me- 
chanically she spoke. 

" Albert, to-night we part for ever. My dream is fulfilled." 

" Thekla, you are unharmed, and I have heard of similar coinci- 
dences, between the visions of an excited imagination and the actual 
phenomena of nature." 

" To warn equally presumptuous mortals. When you can tell 
whence came the strange appearance, I will consent to become your 
wife." 

" Whatever be its origin, are we of sufficient consequence to cause 
such a phenomenon ? No ! Thekla ; God reveals not thus his will. 
Why not believe that the comet brings misfortune in its train ?" 

" Because men can predict the period of its return. But who 
foretold the coming of that fearful star ?" 

" Thekla, I will not rest, till I explain its cause. Thenj if you 
cannot disprove my theory, will you be mine ?" 
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^^ I will ! But I fear yours will prove a hopeless task." 

Three months passed away, and again Albert Stemeston sought 
the dwelling of Thekla Coningston. How changed were they both ! 
She, worn with hopelessness — he, pallid with excitement and un- 
wearied study. But hope of success lent a glow of happiness to the 
latter, as he hastened to communicate the cesult of his inquiries. In 
silence he led Thekla to the porch, and pbiii^d to the pale crescent 
moon. Then he spoke of its mountains, £md depicted the proba- 
bility of their volcanic summits. These volcanoes might break forth 
and project their fragments into the sphere of the earth's attraction. 

" Think you, Thekla," he added, " that a kind providence would 
cause a fearful eruption in yon orb, to impair the happiness of two 
mortals ?" 

" I know not if this be even probable. But leave me now and 
return in an hour ! I cannot think calmly while you are near." 

Albert walked towards the grove, so late the scene of terror, and 
then returned to Professor Coningston's. In Thekla's eyes he read 
his doom. She sadly bade him desist from his vain pursuits for bis 
own sake. 

'^ Albert, the fragment was so large, that the force necessary to 
send it to the earth would have torn a volcano from its base." 

Almost heart-broken he turned away, but determined never to re- 
nounce his undertaking:. 

» » •'• • • • ».• • 

m 

Three months again flew away, and in the dimness of twilight 
Thekla saw Albert approach. Joy lighted his face, and conscious- 
ness of success lent an erectness to his figure, as he drew near the 
object of his devotion. His dark eyes flashed with enthusiasm when 
he bade her look at the planet Jupiter. A planet might once have 
occupied the wide space between that orb and Mars, in which the 
asteroids now move, and Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, be but its 
remains. He paused not to imagine what sin had caused this world 
to be blotted from the book of the stars, but only marked the blank 
where it might have been ; in the tremendous shock of its de- 
struction, smaller fragments, thrown by irresistible force into infinite 
space, have from time to time come within the sphere of the earth's 
attraction, and become ignited while passing through the atmos- 
phere. While he stated many arguments in support of his theory, 
hope was kindled in Thekla's bosom. Her ruby lips parted in ear- 
nest attention, and an expression of intense interest illuminated her 
fine countenance. As he finished, she exclaimed, " Your eloquence 
has not only convinced my reason, but has . heightened my love. 
How can I fear aught with you ?" They sought to know no more 
on earth of the supposed planet, but looked forward in glorious anti- 
cipation to the time when, freed from the incumbrances of mortality, 
they might wander from star to star, and know as they were known. 

vol.. II. 21 Fenella. 
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FRAGMENT* 

FROM 

THE FATAL CURSE, 

(an unfinished TRiOfiOY.) 

Act 3. 
SCENE I. A Gothic Hall. 

Don GvzMAK'-{di$eovered $eated at a tdMe-^9peak$.) 

Ate, it 15 80 ; there is no 'scaping it, 

That men are what they are because they must be. 

Who says * I wiW says what another will, 

Who says *ldo* says what another does. 

Of which he is the poor, poor agent only — 

Aye, it is so. We have kind natures given us 

To make those kind about us; we have sins. 

That virtue may stand out in contrast with them, 

And make them beautiful. Thus Heaven is prais'd. 

For Heaven is virtue, — so moves on the world. 

Let no man say ' I willf* but say. Fate will. 

For in the very instant and the being 

Of thought that prompts the saying is a sin, 

Which in the face of heaven smells rank as death, 

And is on the bright soul a leprosy. 

Enter Aselmo, a monky unpercewed. 
Now, then, to play the hypocrite awhile — 
Benedicite ! 

Guzman. 

Yon are most welcome, father ; 
Your blessing. 

ASEI.MO. 

That thou ever hast, my son, 
And from the moody current of your thought, 
If so I read your countenance aright. 
Thou hast much need of blessings. 



* It is hardly necessary to state that the writer intended this tragedy for one of 
our Literary Societies, by which he was requested to undertake it. Circumstan*- 
ces he need not mention have interfered with his plans, and the work is conse- 
quently relinquished. What is here given is the opening of the third Act, where 
the tragic Muse broke her bridle and left the writer in the mire. He has made 
efforts to resume the work, but as Coleridge says in the ' Ancient Mariner' — 

* Day after day, day after day 
He sliuk** 
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GirsMAir. 

Thou sayest well. 
I am so wrapp'd in gloom I cannot see 
One ray of hope. I seem in some vast cave, 
The light of heaven shut out. — These marble pillars 
Frown like vast rocks all green with mould and age, 
Where the foul reptile clambers. — These proud arches 
Fretted with gold and curious workmanship, 
Are hung as with a grave's pall. — While my doubts 
Hiss in my ears like slimy adders crawling 
In loathsome caverns. — Father, give me counsel. 

ASBLKO. 

Thou cam'st not to confessional, this mom. 

GuZMAIf. 

My thoughts were all too black — I dared not come. 

AsKLilCO. 

Did'st thou do penance % On the flinty earth 
Did'st kneel an hour last night ? 

GusjcAir. 

I did, good father, 

AsxiiMo. * 
And did'st not find relief 1 

GUSMAW. 

I was more wretched. 

As ELMO, (seoere.) 
Thou prayest wrong ! When men do call on heaven 
They would foist in the ear of Deity 
Their vile abominations, and so make 
God a gross pander. They who go up there, {pointing up) 
Leave earth behind ! Such men are good men, they 
Do hold the kcfjrs of heaven ! 

GxntUAjr. 

Father, pray for me. 

AsxLMO, (not attending to him.) 

Good men do right — good men are honorable. 
All virtues, whatsoe'er their name or place, 
Are jewels which they wear upon their brows, 
To make bad men and villains slink away. 
And virtuous ones walk in the fi&ce of heaven, 
To purge the air and make the world ashamed. 
Good men keep faith — ^never strike hands with ruffians — 
Good men that swear, make oath§ they will not break- 
Good men look back upon a well spent life, 
Nor shudder at the horrid images 
That faithful memory doth conjure up— 
Gk>od men — 

GjET^MAir. 

Hq more, good father, spare me» spare me ! 
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At ELKO. 

Thy life, my son— 

Guzman. 
Has been a sad one, father, 
For 1 have sinn'd most foully. Yet I hope ; 
For I have feelings which men say are good, 
I love my friends, I try to make men happy, 
I feed the poor, I — 

A8E1.M0, (sternly.) 

Dost thou keep thine oaths 1 
Who swears should think an angel at his side. 
Writing the contract down; that sacred contract 
Is winged to Heaven's high chancery, and registered 
Till man shall meet it ! 

Guzman*. 

Think'st thou, holy father. 
That men shonld keep all oaths? 

ASELMO. 

Will Heaven be mocked i 
And think'st thou if men toiU mock Heaven, my son. 
It were not right to hold them to their folly 1 
To swear, is wrong ! to break an oath^ is— death! 

Guzman. 

Wilt leave me, father, I would be alone. 

(Exit Aselmo, aneering.) 

SCENE II. The same. 

(Gozman sUs lost in thought — ErUer Inez, runs up to him as he sUs^ and kneels,) 

Inez. 

Father, dear father, you're not well to day ! 
Nay, nay, I see it— do not think to cheat me, 
You are not well. There's care upon your brow. 
Your lip is pale, your hand is feveri^. 
You are not well. 

Guzman. 

Would I were in my grave. 

Inez. 

And where were Inez then ? 

Guzman. 

True, true,— *tis a bad world,— 
And oft it deals with such as thee most harshly. 

Inez. 

But, father, why are you thus sad to-day 1 
I'm just come in from wandering on the hills — 
Every thing smiles there. All is full of life 
And beauty and luxuriance. There the winds 
Are playing with the leaves, the fresh green leaves 
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That dance and glance and glitter— there the birds 
Are whistling in them — and among the flowers 
That on the sonny side of the yoting hills 
Blossom, the bees are bumming — earth sends up 
From all her landscapes, groves and fields and streams, 
A shout of gladness ! Why should yim, be sad 1 

Guzman. 

My daughter, Age looks out upon the world 

Not with youth's eyes. The sollen'd light that falls 

Upon your vision, catching from each thing. 

Its teint and tone and feeling — ^in my eyes 

Is black as night. All that I look upon 

Looks gloomy, and the things, should bring me joy 

Bring nothing but sadness. 

Inez. 

Is't no pleasure, then. 
To see those glad about you 1 

Guzman, (looking long at her.) 
Yes — ^by the virgin ! yes — 
Inez, I never look upon your face. 
But I am glad. 

Inez. 
Then let me ever stay with you — 
Cling round your neck— be folded in your heart — 
That you may always smile. 

Guzman, (laying his Tiand on Tier Tiead,) 

Ye gracious Heavens ! 
O ! if within the storehouse of your joys. 
One gift there be than others the most perfect, 
Let it rest here. Let no rude storms assail 
Her gentle nature — be her life a stream 
Meandering through green vales bedeck'd with flowers 
Of summer sweetness — let no pining sorrow 
Eat at her heart and cut its sympathies 
From what it loves — and when her sun goes down. 
Be it the star which sinks beneath the wave, 
Only to rise again and bring the day ! 

Inez. 

My more than father ! 

Guzman. 

Prithee, Inez, tell me. 
How many years hast seeni 

Inez. 

Scarce fifteen yet. 
Guzman. 
Poor thing ! flung out upon a heartless world 
To test its charities. Thy mom of life 
Was like a sail far off at sea descried. 
Come from we know not whither, which the winds 
Brought to a kindly haven — 
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Inraz. 

And to ikee. 
What were I without thee? 

OlTBMAir. 

I found a flower, 
A little one ' jnst sprouted on a bank/ 
Gentle and beautiful. I took that flower 
And nurs'd it in the soil of my own heart. 
Where it eiqwuding has repaid my love 
With such a wealth of sweetness, that the world, 
The wide, wide world should never buy it of me. 
That flower was— 

Inez. O, my more than (ather ! 
If in poor Inez's heart there be one joy, 
She would not sacrifice--one thought, one wish, 
One hope of future good she would not crush, 
At your command— then east poor Inez ofi*, 
And call her most ungrateful. 

GuzMAir. 

Cheer thee, sweet, 
I shall not tax thy gentle nature hard ; 
For thou wert made for gentlest offices. 
And gentlest minist'rings and deeds of charity^ 
The lightest storms that riot in men's heart, 
They would kill thee— nay, nay, I shall not tax thee ; 
Yet take an old man's counsel. Be thou charier 
Of thy pure feelings. Love, in maidens' hearts. 
Is like some chemic property which absorbs 
AU other passions, making love her life ; 
And in a world like this, believe me, sweet, 
It is a light thai oft as otherwise 
Leadeth astray. 

Iwsz. 
Yet, sure, I may love thee— 
I have done so, and you have all my heart. 

GuziCAir. 

Ah! say you sol thine all and every wish ? 

Iirsz. 

My perfect heart. 

GtrzHAw. 

Is there no secret in't, 
To chase the tell-tale blood up to thy cheeks, 
At— Juan's name ? Ah ! but I spare thee, Inez ; 
I do not wish to probe thy woman's weakness. 
Love him, sweet Inez— ^he is worthy of you, 
Love him with your whole heart, and— villain, how now I 

(JSnter Servant.) 
Servant. 

My lord, two strangers at the castle gate 
Ask for admittance. 
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Guzman, 

Give them sach at once, then, 
And say them welcome. {A horn vfUkoui.) 

Iwsz. 
Ah, 'tis Joan ! father. 
Guzman. 
Juan ! what — how— my son — ^why, prithee, Inez, 

Where goest thou ? 

Inxz. 

TTnto my chamber, father, 

Guzman. 

Nay — nay — 

Ines. 

I prithee, father— prithee^let me, 

ScENs IIL The same. 

(Enier Jtum and Raym9ni,} 

Guzman. 

My son ! my noUe son ! 

Juan. 

My father, my dear father ! {k'neels.) 

Guzman. 

Rise up, my boy ! and in thy father's heart 
Find fitting welcome. Thoa art welcome home ; 
And snch a joy, through these old linobs of mine 
Thy coming gives — a thousand thousand welcomes ! 
But who is this, my son i 

Juan. 

My friend, my father, 

My well tried friend, and one who saved my life. 

Guzman. 

Then is he twice a fViend by that brave act 

Raymond. 
My lord — 

Guzman. 

What— Raymond ! sure, it cannot be. 
Ratmond. 
The same, my lord. Dame Fortune on my back 
Has buckled greatness — ^which I bear about 
Much as a coward bears a brave man's cloak, 
His swagger telling 'twas not made for him. 

Guzman. 

Come to my arms ! Thy father was a poor ; 

Yet was he a most gallant gentleman. 

Witty and wise. In all our civil wars, 

With which the kingdom groan'd; in all my ranks, 

There was no better or a braver man ; 

Thy rise bespeaks his blood, and saying thus 

I say thee much. Brave deeds, young gentleman, 

Are nature's signets of nobility 

Which shew the beggar prouder than the king 

With all his royal rags — ♦ ♦ « ♦ ♦ 
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MUSIC. 

.To enter into an elaborate investigation or a philosophical discus- 
sion of the principles of musical science, is altogether foreign to our 
present purpose. The few loose and desultory, remarks we may 
make will refer principally to its effects. 

Poets have sung the reeds of the Nile, the flute of Pan, and 
the lyre of Apollo, as the first attempts at musical instruments, but 
we are inclined to believe that to no fortuitous circumstance, or in- 
struction of heathen god or goddess, can be ascribed the origin of the 
art. That man from his very creation employed his vocal powers 
in the production of musical sounds, we think cannot be doubted. 
The complaints of pain and the exclamations of joy, required no 
other instructor than the feeling, to be developed ; the heart fur- 
nished the ''to be expressed'' music the means of expression. Al- 
though our knowledge of ancient music is necessarily very limited, 
yet from all we are able to learn of it, we must infer that it was ex- 
tremely unlike that of modern date, both in nature and effects. 
Many of the accounts which are transmitted to us, concerning its 
almost miraculous influence in olden time, are quite incredible, 
though there are many considerations which should have their weight 
' in our decisions respecting their truth, which are usually unappre- 
ciated. We do not find diseases now obedient to its power as they 
are reported formerly to have been :— the melody of the lyre, in 
these days of architectural improvement, would scarcely be an effi- 
cient power for raising the walls, not of a second Thebes, but even 
of a common dwelling : — and Paganini himself, we imagine, would 
be unwilling, Amphion-like, to cast himself into the sea, relying 
upon the power of his harmony. Though there is doubtless much 
of poetic fiction mingled in these singular tales, yet we cannot but 
believe that ancient music did actually produce effects which we 
never witness as its result. 

In order to produce the greatest impression, music had not to 
await that comparative perfection at which it has arrived in modem 
times ; nay, this very improvement has weakened, rather than in- 
creased its power. The mind in its comparatively simple state was 
better fitted to receive strong impressions from the sounds, and the 
taste was as yet unhampered by that fastidiousness which has char- 
acterized it smce. The ear uninstructed, unmodelled, received and 
conveyed at once the music to the heart, being entirely unoccupied 
with the considerations of the complicated and intricate mazes of 
harmony, which are at present the " sine qua ndn." Science has 
exerted her influence upon music, and now, although the feelings 
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awakened are perhaps of a more deKcate and higher cast, yet we 
have at the same time lost the power of communicating and receiv- 
ing those intense and transporting emotions, which in earlier years 
lay within its province. We are incHned to smile at the stories of 
diseases cared, maniacs restored to reason, and the power of the 
deadliest poisons rendered ineffectual by the influence of musical 
incantation ; at the same time there may be more of truth than we 
are apt to imagine even in such tales. , 

We know that if any note of the musical scale be sounded, a vi- 
bration will take place in the corresponding string of any musical 
stringed instrument which may be near, and we shall hear the same 
note swelling like an echo from the vibrating string. By what mys- 
terious sympathy this is effected^ we cannot tell ; but upon the same 
principle may we not suppose that there are certain nerves or fibres 
of the human system, which may receive an impulse from musical 
sound causing their vibration ? 

There is not only a possibility, but we think an exceeding proba- 
bility, that the effect of music in certain disorders may be favora- 
ble ; if not directly affecting the nerves, y-et operating by its sooth- 
ing influence upon the mind, and through the mind upon the nervous 
system ; and we think it by no means difficult to conceive that a 
combination of poetry ^t\d music might produce extraordinary 
effects ; that as the poetry stimulated the mind, and the musical 
sounds gave motion to the nerves, the fervid conceptions in the one, 
and the powerful intonations of the other, were sometimes capable of 
influencing both intellect and sensation, and that transient changes 
in the mental apd corporeal economy might result. We see even in 
our own time the influence of the combination of poetry and simple 
music in exciting the passions of the human heart. The Marseilles 
Hymn, when sung in grand chorus by a French populace, is said to 
arouse them to fury ; here the music simply does not exert the in- 
fluence, but as connected with the spirited appeal of the poetry. It 
is doubtful whether music by itself, without the assistance of its sis- 
ter art, would ever attain its highest power, and gain that command 
of human feeling which even we sometimes witness. It is true that 
all the mu§ic of particular regions is frequently characterized by pe- 
culiarities to such a degree, that we immediately recognize it with- 
out the aid of language : the Scottish music, for instance, is noted 
for its singular wlldness and melancholy ; this may in a measure be 
accounted for, by the nature of the country and habits of the inhab- 
itants : among the highlands the scenery is picturesque, but rather 
of a gloomy character ; long tracts of mountainous desert, covered 
with dark heath> and frequently wreathed in mists, — the mournful 
dashings of the waters along the numerous friths and lakes, the un- 
earthly sounds which every change of wind calls forth in such a re- 
gion of cliffs, caverns and echoes: — these and various other circum- 
stances may contribute to produce that peculiar and mournful wild- 
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ness T^itb which their music abounds, and being of such a naturei it 
less requires the aid of poetry, though even here it is a great advan- 
tage. Mysterious as is the *' modus operandi" of musical sounds, it 
is very evident that with them nature has connected powerful emo- 
tions. They are the keys which free from their confinement the 
passions of the soul, and call them. forth at will. Sounds judiciously 
arranged and varied, and united with suitable words, can melt to 
pity, depress with sorrow, transport with joy, or excite to blood- 
thirsty revenge. The experience of every one will testify to the 
power of gentle and gliding harmony, which by its liquid tones and 
soft, soothing expression calms the heart when distracted by grief, 
and subdues the fury of human passion. Music of this latter nature 
has a peculiar power in cherishing the tender emotions of the soul, 
and calling up from forgetfulness past scenes of interest, and their 
attendant circumstances. How often when at evening some plain-^ 
tive air comes floating by Dpon the mild summer breeze, have we 
drank in its witching melody ; and if perchance it be one which we 
have heard in former days, how vividly does it bring the image of 
the past before the mind : forms of those we loved seem once again 
to surround us, and murmuring voices whose low, sweet tones once 
filled our bosoms with ecstatic joy. We are in the spirit-land, and 
until the spell is broken, bid farcrwell to the d\A\ cares and realities of 
life, and to the tide of woe which is perhiaps rolling its* dark waves 
over our brightest prospects. Thus the Swiss peasant, when in 
other lands, iar from the home of his youth, will weep at the sound 
of some simple, national air, so touching is it in its very nature, and 
in this case rendered peculiarly so from association. It recalls the 
white cliiB, dark ravines and thundering torrents of the noble Alpsj 
amid which, when a youth, he roamed in all the wild freedom of na- 
ture, — the green sward of his own peaceful valley, the home of bis 
childhood, rise as by magic before him, and perchance the thought 
of one united to him by no common tie, awakens a still deeper in- 
terest ; — all these fond remembrances thick-coming, surcharge his 
swelling heart, and produce a melancholy, which nothing but the 
enjoyment of their reality can dissipate. 

There is yet another kind of music, concerning which, gentle 
reader, while we say a few words, we beg your indulgence. Al- 
though constantly surrounded by the music of nature, from its very 
continuity we are not so much affected by it. Go forth into the 
fields at early dawn, when the morning breeze is gently stirring 
among the whispering leaves, and dislodging the glittering dew 
drops, when animated nature is just shaking off her slumbers, and 
here and there is heard the sweet carol of some solitary feathered 
warbler : — by degrees, as morn advances, other voices join the 
swelling chorus all in perfect harmony ; soon the busy hum of man 
mingles in the melody, and the breeze, freshening as it sweeps 
along, calls forth from its various harps their full and mellow tones. 
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Tills is not music of the imagination ; it exists, and will exert a 
sensible effect upon our animal spirits: we shall feel the blood 
bounding more joyously .along its channels, unlesis we are of that 
class for whom there is no melody in nature, whose hearts are a prey 
to remorse or uncontrolled passion. * * ^ Go forth again when 
the bright orb of day has left the western sky bathed in a flood of 
glory, and evening begins to draw her sable mantle over this lower 
world ; — ^you will still listen to nature's harmony, but sensibly 
changed, and emotions unlike the livelier feelings which her matin* 
song excited will be produced : — the voice of the sky lark as he goes 
careering upward to catch the first ray of the glorious sun, is no 
longer heard ; the busy hum of preparation for the active duties of 
life has ceased ; every thing seems to speak of labor ended, and in- 
vite to quiet repose :-^^the nightingale breathes forth her touching 
lay, the chirpings of the innumerable inhabitants of the fields ring 
mournfully, and even the breeze seems to draw forth from its harp 
of thousand strings, a plaintive melancholy music, the effect of which 
is to bring a pleasurable sadness over the feelings. • • # Once 
more, go forth.; — the demon of destruction is abroad, the storm 
is raging in its fury, and shrieks unearthly come bound upon tbe 
tempestuous blast ; the thunder peals, and the roar of the mighty 
ocean sends forth its deep tones ; all the elements seem in commo- 
tion, yet there is no discordant sound, all is perfect harmony. 

From the time when first from chaos, at the command of God, 
this earth sprang into being and was peopled with its numerous 
habitants, the grand anthem of nature has unceasingly rolled on, and 
for ages yet to come, until our planet shall again reassume its ori- 
ginal form, will it continue to swell forth His praises. 

Kappa. 



THE MERMAID'S SONG. 

The mermaid's song — 
Far on the dewy air of eve, 
Above the waves' still, glassy heave. 

It steals along. 

A spirit tone — 
Like that which lingers round the spot. 
Where loved ones bless'd oar childhood's cot, 

In days long flown. 

The winds are hush, 
To listen to that low sweet ave, 
That comes in many a witching stave 

Of music's gush. 
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I hear it still — 
* That fading echo from the sea, 

Stirs like a harp's rich melody, 
My bosom's thrill. 

Where is thy home, 
Sweet minstrel 1 In the sapphire caves, 
Far down beneath the upper waves, 

There dost thoa roam 1 

'Mid coral shades — 
Where tripping o'er the golden sand, 
Dance sportively the sister band 

Of ocean maids ? — 

Sing of thy bower ! 
Storms wreak not there their mastery, 
Far o'er it rolls the dark blue sea 

Its tide of power. 

A closing swell, — 
I shall not soon forget the lay, 
That chased my saddened thoughts away- 

Minstrel, farewell. 



AN ANTiaUE VISITOR, (concluded,) 

OR, 
CONSPIRACY DOCUMENT8, No. I. 

Hec. Oh, well done! I commend your pains, 
And.every one shall share i' the gains. 
And now about the caldron sing, 
Like elves and fairies in a ring, 
Enchanting all that you put in. 

SONG. 

Black spirits and white , 

Red spirits and gray ^ 
MingUj mingle^ mingle. 

You that mingle may. 

Macbeth, AU 4, Sc, 1. 

The college clock was tolling forth its slow and dismal notes for 
nine, now rendered still more dismal, accompanied as they were hj 
fierce and fitful blasts of wind dashing the falling snow furiously 
against the window — the watchful guardians of each hall bad just 
completed their customary round of stealthy visits to the key-hole 
of each door — the dozer over mathematics was just commencing a 
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renewal of his attentions to some interesting romance, or betaking 
himself to his couch, there to indulge in dreams of recitation scenes — 
the devotee of college appointments was still lowly and humbly 
bending at the shrine of his adored — the lover of good cheer was fast 
hieing himself to some neighboring " recess," there to * live one hour 
away,' or busying himself in preparation for the attainment of some 
similar end within the confines of his own private domicil, when three 
worthies, by name Enoch Bisbee, Nathaniel Winkler, and Ebenezer 
Schneider, locating themselves in juxtaposition to a fiercely radiating 
stove, situated in No. 129, North College, indulged themselves in 
various interesting reflections and comments on the multitude of 
events which had transpired during their collegiate career. 

Would one behold college life in all its glory ? Let him peep 
then within its walls — ^not when the sun stands high in his meridian, 
but at the magic hour of nine, P. M., when many an Algebra and 
many a Euclid may be seen winging their fliglit to some humble 
corner of the room, impelled by the hands which late so afiection- 
ately clasped them in a tight embrace — when rarefying murphies by 
the bushel, in many a basement room, lie steaming forth their vile 
and earthly vapor — when many a testaceous genus passing through 
the fiery ordeal opens his jaws in amazement at the unwonted tem- 
perature, and when capers of most unseemly dimensions are cut by 
many a shouting Fresh, or delighted Soph. Heaven's malison lie 
heavily on him who dares to profane with the vile trash of college 
lore these hours cou3ecrated to relief and joy ! may the night«mare 
gird him round during his sleeping hours ! may the morning bell fail 
to rouse him till too late to display his hard-earned knowledge to a 
nodding class, and may his fond anticipations of college fame lie un- 
realized, if he dare to encroach on these hours — the student's only 
time for life. Would that I might here pause and dwell awhile on 
this most interesting period ! would that I might stay and wander 
through the varied scenes transpiring now within these college walls ! 
but no, resistless fate hurries us on, and I must fain hasten through 
my tale, though it be with a reluctant heart. 

Enoch and Nathaniel were " potent, grave, and reverend iSfenior*," 
while Ebenezer, alas ! was nought but a poor Junior, with nothing 
to recommend him to a Senior's notice but a ^^ gay form and a light 
heart." Now let no one disfigure his visage with a smile of incre- 
dulity at mention of this unnatural union, for it is universally known 
that in this degenerate age there exist certain Seniors condescending 
enough to speak with a Junior, and somethnes even, tnirabile dictu — 
to share an oyster-supper with him, provided, however, the Junior 
pays for it. Alas ! alas ! there is need of great reform within these 
college walls ! 

Many a day have I sat at my window, and marked with curious 
eye the conduct of two of my neighbors' domestic quadrupeds, yclept 
in common parlance curs, puppies, mastiffs, or what not. One of 
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tliese gentry, during bis earthly career, has bad the honor of trotting 
beneath a coach ; while the other — poor devil ! — ^has performed his 
peregrinations beneath a butcher's cart. Now the sub-coach trotter 
despiseth from the bottom of his heart him of meat-cart memory, 
and on ordinary occasions would shudder at the bare idea of being 
ranked with him, but it so happeneth in the course of affairs, that 
bis bowels are often afflicted with the gnawings of hunger, while his 
less exalted neighbor not only followeth beneath the " stalled ox and 
fatted calf," but is even at times permitted to discuss their compar* 
ative merits, or in other words, is indulged in gnawings of bones. 

Now gnawings of hunger and gnawings of bones are, as I opine, 
decidedly different in their natures, as also their effects, on the ca* 
nine race. Nor has this opinion been hastily and thoughtlessly im- 
bibed, but is the result of a long series of accurate and extended 
observations as, be a cur ever so much subject to the former, still no 
one is found for this reason to cuHSvate his acquaintance, while, on 
the contrary, I have often observed our friend the butcher's dog, as 
he makes his egress from beneath his master's stall, bearing in his 
mouth the shin of some defunct calf or immolated porker. Usually 
betaking himself to some spot opposite the kennel of the late men- 
tioned aristocrat, he with due ceremony places the said shin-bone 
between his paws, and subjects it to the action of his masticators, 
ever and anon casting furtive and significant glances towards his 
neighbor across the road. 

The highborn cur, it would seem, lies uneasily in his kennel, for 
he suddenly rouses himself, gazes wistfully across the road, then af- 
fecting to be .mightily eager in the pursuit of something in the region 
of his tail, performs some half-dozen gyrations, and then with a for- 
ced expression of contempt curling from his lips, resumes his recum- 
bent posture. Soon, however, he starts up again, this time venturing 
out of his kennel. Wistfully and anxiously he gazes through the 
bars of the paling that surrounds his master's yard^-one might fancy 
even that there was a tear lurking in the corner of his eye as he 
stands thus mournfully. Not many minutes elapse before that with 
a desperate leap he clears the paling and stands full in the street, 
through the length and breadth of which he looks with a searching 
eye ; but no one appears. Then running to a neighboring comer, 
he seats himself as composedly as the circumstances of the case will 
udmit, pretending mighty indifference on the matter, and having eleva- 
ted his nose to an angle of some 45^, howls forth a most piteou3 cry. 
It is succeeded by another and another, but heaven be praised no 
aye ia fastened on him. Then may you see this dog, " with tail 
between his legs," and snes^ing look, slowly and waveringly betake 
himself across the street. The umbra of the butcher's cart, pleased 
At the success of his stratagem, looks a kindly welcome from his 
eye, while the other slowly advances and gnaws the bone! Such 
condescension ! ! <' Ye gods, it doth amaze me !" 
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In like manDer have I ofteD observed some reverend Senior and a 
friendly Juniot * sort together'— the one considering himself infinitely 
honored by the other's condescension, while the other is equally well 
pleased with the bo — what the deuce am I thinking of? — the oysters 
I would have said. Now let no one understand me as insinuating 
that this is the secret of all such acquaintances, or even of the one 
now before us. Oh, no ! far from that I but such is generally the 
case. 

Our trio had already exhausted an almost infinite number of sub- 
jects, and conversation was evidently on the decline— an unusual 
thing by the way — ^when a sudden thought seemed to possess Na- 
thaniels brain. 

Now be it premised, that it is exceedingly seldom that a student 
does in real truth encompass an idea, especially an original one, and 
consequently when such an event occurs, it not only in his own esti'- 
mation constitutes a most important era in his life, but also often 
affords matter of much sage speculation to his fellow students. Stu- 
dents are in general a wonderfully suspicious sort of personages, and, 
let a remark be made, or an idea be advanced on whatever subject 
by almost any person, ten to one they'll refer you back to more than 
forty different authors who have advanced the same idea, or if this 
be impossible, many sly insinuations are made that the idea was ad* 
vanced in some of those pages now so plentifully besprinkled with 
asterisks, thereby showing the dilapidated state of the manuscript. 
Do you seem to doubt this? As a last resort, and as a dumb-founaer 
to all further remonstrances, they then vehemently assert, that had 
Cicero or Addison only written half a dozen lines more, beyond all 
doubt fbey would have advanced the idea ) Be the matter how it 
may, originality is out of the question. 

Heavens ! one would think that from the days of Noah the navi- 
gator, down to these times cheered by the lucubrations of an Ollapod^ 
not a work had been published but had been submitted to their crit- 
ical perusal, if not actual reviewal, and was destined either to flour- 
ish beneath their smile, or wither beneath their frown. •- You may 
see scores of them almost any day deciding as confidently on the 
comparative merits of Shakspeare's plays, or Addison's essays, an 
though it were to them no more difficult than to institute a compari- 
son between a Carolina and an Irish potatoe. Would to heaven 
they would investigate the former as faithfully as they have the lat-** 
ter 1 Take them all around, however, and they are an amazingly 
learned body — provided you take their word for it. But I'm grow- 
ing fond of episodes I see. 

Nathaniel, as already intimated, fondly imagined that an idea was 
floating through the upper regions of his cranium, but it is well known 
that it is one thing to think yourself possessed of an idea, but deci- 
dedly different to convince others that such is. actually the fact. 
With most persons it is more difficult to encompass the latter than 
the former. 
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Of tbts fact NatbaDiel was well aware* He was conscious that 
to have his sublime conceptions duly appreciated, they must be ac- 
commodated to the capacities of his hearers, and to have them duly 
applauded, they must be clothed in a most attractive assemblage of 
words. He therefore instantly leaped at least six feet from his chair to 
the middle of the floor — threw himself into the mo^t majestic attitude 
at his command on so sudden an emergency — straightened out his 
form *' ad infinitum," and then affectingly beat his forehead with his 
left palm, while convulsively grasped in his right digits, he theatric- 
ally waved to and fro a cotton handkerchief of — to say the least — 
rather dubious appearance. 

The fire of inspiration was beaming from his eyes — a most heav- 
enly radiance encircled his brow — divers portents blazed in the sky — 
the whole world stood aghast with terror (I guess) when, having 
beat his brow for the thirteenth time, he majestically and in the true 
" ore rotundo" exclaimed, 

^< Egad, fellows! I've an idea in my head." 

*^ Out with it then !" ejaculated the gaping duo. 

^^ Out with it ! Go tell the dying soldier, as his life's blood oozes 
from the wound received while fighting in his country's cause, to 
stay him in his death ! tell the lone mariner, as the maddening waves 
dash his helmless bark upon the foaming beach, to stay him in his 
onward course to death, but oh ! tell not me to unfold and expose 
my celestial thoughts to the profane gaze of the unlettered multi- 
tude !" {Most flattering groans from the whole assembly.) Then 
bursting into a rhapsody at least twenty degrees higher in the scale 
of unintelligibility, he impassionately exclaimed, 

^' Oh, divine thought ! thou who wanderest untamed through the 
vacuum of many a Freshman's brain ! thou who wanderest untama- 
ble through the free and ungarnished residence of many a one's in- 
tellect, who now stands high — in his own estimation, hail to thee, 
thou lovely one ! eternal thanks to thee that in thy aerial flight thou 
hast deigned to stoop and encircle fortunate me in thy divine embrace ! 
When th^ morning star is brightly gleaming on a sleeping world, 
when all mankind are involved in one common sleep, then the thun- 
ders from my " 

How much farther Nathaniel's eloquence would have extended 
cannot now unfortunately be ascertained, for when thus in the very 
midst of it, he by chance casting a glance down to the dim regions 
below, to his utter amazement beheld his audience gaping away most 
zealously. Now Enoch was gaping with astonishment, and Ebene- 
zer in transports of admiration, but, to tell the truth, they looked 
marvelously as though they were both gaping through sleepiness, 
and Nathaniel beholding them, was seized with an irresistible im- 
pulse, urging him on to similar feats, and in fine, out of pure sympa- 
thy, subjected his jaws to a similar operation. 
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A man, it is said, can sing^ an accompaniment to his own music on 
the jewsharp, as also play sundry other difficult and ingenious pranks^ 
but we defy any one to gape and make a speech at one and the 
same time — ^nature never contemplated such a freak, and of course 
made no provision for it. Nathaniel, as we have remarked, was 
seized with a strong desh*e to engage in them both at once, but 
dame Nature was inexorable— only one thing at a time — ^so he wisely 
concluded, or rather it was concluded for him, to take it out in gaping. 
It was a scene of intense interest. Jaws mutually repelled each 
other, while ever and anon most dismal sounds came wandering up 
from the cavernous recesses now exposed to view, diffusing a strange, 
if not a divine melody throughout the circumambient atmosphere. 
But unfortunately, during the most interesting period of the exerci* 
ses, an idea of the ridiculousness of the whole scene burst on Na- 
thaniel's mind with such force, that he was subjected to a most vio- 
lent fit of cachinnation, which soon extended to the other members, 
wherein all indulged so obstreperously that rivers of tears were seen 
streaming down their cheeks. Alas ! the inconstancy of human 
afiairs! gaping, cachinnating, and weeping, crowded into the same 
eventful hour ! how vividly and faithfully depicturing the all but 
idiocy of infancy, the hilarity of youth, and the sorrows of maturer 
years ! (Hereabouts the author is suspected of endeavoring senti- 
mentality— -evidently an unpracticed hand, however. — Print. Dev.) 
The creaking of the last yawn, the echoings of the last burst of 
laughter, and the traces of the last tear had vanished, but still our 
friend Nathaniel's idea was as yet in embryo^ when, summoning up 
all his powers and giving loose to all his energies, he heroically ex- 
claimed, " Egad, fdlows, let's renew the * Conspiracy.' " 

Not more sudden and instantaneous are the effects of the electric 
fluid itself, than were the sensations produced by this lengthened 
speech. Shouts of " hear! hear!" were heard from every quarter 
of the room — not even in the immoderate rejoicing was the orator 
allowed to proceed, byt the clapping of hands, etc. so completely 
overpowered him, that, covered with confusion at this highly flattering 
tribute of applause, he resumed bis seat. The roar of applause 
however at length died away, and silence was again resuming her— 
I would say its dominion, when Enoch ventured to inquire what this 
" Conspiracy" was ? 

" Oh, yes ! let's know all about it," added Ebenezer. 
Now Nathaniel unfortunately did not exactly know himself, and 
consequently it is not very surprising that of a sudden his modesty 
should so confuse his thoughts, as to render him totally unable to 
give them a very lucid egress. He however valiantly rose, and, 
with a superabundance of energetic gestures, rolled forth a confused 
mass of eloquence, of which "rights of man," "Washington," "uni- 
versal reform," &c. &c. were the only distinguishable words, whereat 
bis audience were wonderfully amazed, and forthwith proceeded to 

voi<. II. 23 
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testify their amazement by sundry knowing winks^.as also by divers 
other significant signs understood only by the initiated. Nathaniel, 
however, was on his guard — he had long been watching these nods, 
winks, be. with the Argus eyes of a roodem congressman, who has 
bad the audacity to introduce some new proposition before his fel- 
low-legislators, and imagining that they portended any thing but 
pleasing results to his personal comfort, proceeded to explain a little 
more de6nite1y the object in view. 

*^ It was with the utmost diffidence," he said, " that he rose before 
so learned and honorable a body to remark on any subject whatever, 
but when that subject possessed such vital importance as the present 
one, gentlemen could well conceive to how great a degree his feelings 
of timidity must be heightened. But it appeared to him that the 
{iresent critical juncture->-the peculiar situation of affairs at the pres- 
ent time imperatively demanded of him to waive all ceremony, to 
sacrifice all personal, all private feelings to a consideration of the 
public good, and he would, therefore, without delay, and without 
farther preamble, proceed to the point in hand. 

** Howsoever much gentlemen might affect to conceal or color over 
the matter, still it was an incontrovertible fact, evident to the most 
careless oteerver, that abuses prevailed to an enormous extent in the 
collegiate world, coupled too with the most flagrant injustice, whose 
direct tendency was, not only to lower the character of the institu- 
tion *in the eyes of its members, but also in the eyes of the nation, 
and mankind at large. These abuses, it was equally ievident, on a 
moment's consideration, were too flagrant, too atrocious in their na- 
tures, too baleful in their effects to be sufiered to pass with impunity. 
Whereupon it was humbly proposed that the present company, as 
also whatever other honorable gentlemen the company might select, 
be formed into a society, and that the members of said society to- 
gether with their associates, successors, heii*s, &c. be distinguished 
from the " M flfoXXoi" by the title of " Conspirators of Yale College," 
whose professed and real object shall be, to examine into and rectify 
all existing abuses — ^visit judgment on the heads of the wayward — 
encourage the upright — elevate the standard of literature, both 
among themselves, and throughout the whole college, and in fine, 
make Yale what it should be*^ — a model for all nations to consult — an 
object for the whole universe to dwell upon with delight." 

" He ceased. No echo gave again 
The murmur of tlie deep * amen.' " 

Ebenezer had serious doubts on the matter it would seem, for he 
was observed at the conclusion of the above speech to be actively 
engaged in endeavoring to smoke no less than three cigars at one and 
the same time — a circumstance never before witnessed within college 
Kmits, and only to be accounted for on the principles of the exces- 
sive agitation caused by conflicting sentiments* Tliey were however 
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speedily removed by a grave assertion from Enoch, that '^ the afiair 
was not only undoubtedly practicable, but would also, in all proba-* 
bility, be productive of immense benefit, not only to their own na* 
tion, but also to the whole universe." 

Here then was a decided solvent to all doubts on the matter, (as 
who ever heard of a Junior's doubts withstanding, for a moment, 
the confident assertions of a Senior ?) They thereupon proceeded 
with truly commendable diligence to nominate and elect their aasoci*' 
ates in this most noble and worthy undertaking. A round dosen 
was the number first proposed. On this point Enoch insisted aC 
great length, assigning as conclusive reasons, that the above was the 
exact number of Jacob's children, together with innumerable others, 
equally appropriate and convincing. Nathaniel, however, in a few 
^brief, though powerful remarks, showed the fallacy of this mode of 
reasoning, and the evident impropriety of the number proposed, 
sanctioned as it was, by no college custom. 

^' He was in favor," he said, ^^ of precisely half that number, as, 
in the first place, such was the hour at which the college bell sum- 
moned all sleepers to a consciousness of their mundane existence. 
This, too, would be an elegant, and delicate, though still a no less 
decided compliment to the Faculty for the wisdom displayed in the 
selection of this hour, and who knows," added he, ** but that they 
will be so highly flattered at this testimonial of our respect ibr their 
judgment, that the hour will be suffered to remain unaltered during 
the ensuing spring and summer ? This, all could see, would be a 
glorious commencement in the work of reform, and many sage con- 
jectures might be formed, that in all probability, the whole number 
of students throughout college would rise in a body, and testify their 
gratitude by passing numerous resolutions of thanks to the author^ 
of this improvement, or would, at least, evince their thankfulness by 
sleeping until the bell rang." 

Even. Enoch, it would seem, was staggered by these convincing 
arguments, for he sat speechless, looking pale and blank as death. 
The niatter was thus decided-'Hsuch arguments were not to be easily 
conqx) verted. Three additional members were required to consti- 
tute the society of sufficient magnitude — ^but who were to be the 
honored and happy mortals ? 

Zimrod Muhlhauser, as rare a specimen of humanity as was ever 
compounded during even the wildest of dame Nature's freaks, first 
attracted the attention of all. So evident were his merits, that not 
a dissenting voice was raised, when Enoch nominated him as a can- 
didate for immortality. Artemas Kincaid, a worthy of the same 
stamp, next came under consideration. Let it suffice for him, that 
he too was deemed worthy of becoming one of the highly favored 
band of Conspirators. 

But now comes the tug of war and the din of resounding strife. 
On whom were they to decide as their last associate-— the key-stone 
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to their noble arch ? All had their eyes on some particular friend, 
for whom they of a sudden conceived themselves possessed of a most 
violent affection, never to be intermitted until — the election was 
over. Heaven only knows how matters would have ended, had not 
Enoch luckily bethought him of a rare device much resorted to, it is 
surmised, in other than college elections. This was no less than to 
drop two votes into the ballot box, when passed to him, instead of 
one. 

This alone, however, would never have decided the matter, had 
not Ebenezer, as he was about to drop in his own vote, chanced to 
spy the three snugly stowed away side by side, whereat he was 
seized by many shrewd doubts as to whether or no he had not already 
contributed his share in the election. Full of this faith, he forbore 
from his original intention, and consequently at the next counting 
out, there was a decided preponderance in favor of the honorable 
Timothy Tugmutton, alias Tim Tugmutton, alias Tim Tug, which 
latter was the cognomen usually attached to him. 

Ebenezer, it is true, had some vague suspicions as to the justice 
of the election, but he wisely resolved to keep them to himself. 

The aforesaid honorable gentlemen were thereupon ordered to be 
summoned forthwith, and Enoch was invested with full and discre- 
tionary powers to that effect. Now Timothy had been snoring ip 
deep oblivion of all sublunary affairs for the last few hours, while 
his other unconscious compeers in dignity were any thing but awake — 
consequently no trifling task devolved on Enoch. Had Eurystheus 
been possessed of common sense, Hercules would hardly have car- 
ried off so easily such a weight of glory as he now has in his pos- 
session. Perhaps however colleges were not in extensive vogue du- 
ring ancient times. 

To Enoch's eternal honor, however, be it recorded, that he suc- 
ceeded most nobly, having expended in the operation only two pails 
of water, whereas it was hardly to be expected that less than half a 
dozen would suffice, reasoning from the past. They came, piloted 
by Enoch, and, being ushered with due form into the presence of the 
remaining august gentlemen, were questioned as to their readiness to 
engage in the task of reforming mankind. The responses being fa- 
vorable, they were thereupon inducted into office, having previously 
a^ented to the following pledge. 

^^ You do now, at this solemn hour of midnight, with your hands 
on your hearts, vehemently assert, that you, admitted as members of 
the Conspiracy, will be true to its interests, faithful to its secrets, 
preferring even death to its dishonor, and in all things demeaning 
yourselves like well disposed Conspirators." 

Nathaniel Winkler was next elected President. The inaugural 
address delivered on this occasion was sublime in the highest degree. 
Thirty thousand copies were at once ordered by the Society to be 
printed and circulated throughout the country. Nathaniel however 
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has been heard to intimate that the stenographers employed on the 
occasion, have erred materially, not having in many instances, by 
any means, done justice to many of his most lofty ideas. Such as it 
is, copies can be easily procured at Herrick & Noyes', as also at all 
the other principal book-stores throughout the United States. For 
the present let the simple remark suffice, that so dignified, so ener- 
getic, so all that is truly sublime was it, that Timothy's snoring was 
as effectually drowned in its superior melody, as if twenty bass drums 
had been beat in the room by as many of the most lusty drummers 
within the state of Connecticut. 

To the honorable station of Vice President, Timothy was next 
elected, whereat, being with great difficulty awakened, he testi- 
fied much amazement, as also indubitable signs of gratification, to 
the infinite divertisement of his fellow Conspirators. And now last 
but not least comes the office of Secretary, to which honorable sta- 
tion Enoch was nominated, and no objections being raised, was forth- 
with elected. 

All things appeared now to be progressing in a most prosperous 
channel, and one might suppose, so as to diffuse universal satisfaction. 
But no ! on the contrary, much dissatisfaction was visible on the 
coimtenances of the remaining trio, inasmuch as the duties of no 
office appeared as yet about to devolve on them. Fortunately these 
indications were observed before any very serious consequences 
had resulted, and Enoch rising, after having briefly shown that the 
object of all college societies had from time immemorial been to 
confer honor on their members, (which most evidently could be done 
in no manner so effectually as by heaping offices upon them,) pro- 
posed '^ that the remaining gentlemen be constituted a ^^ Committee 
of Ways and Means," for the all-important object of increasing the 
funds of the Society, liable however to a reprimand from the Presi- 
dent, in case the funds were not increased with sufficient rapidity." 
To the honor of the Conspirators be it recorded, that not a note of 
remonstrance was raised hy a single member, but all things trans- 
pired honorably and in the most complete harmony. 

Joy was now visible on the countenances of all — already in anti- 
cipation were they revelling in pure and unalloyed delight — ^by their 
powerful influence Yale College was shaken to its very foundation— 
in imagination they looked forward to the day, when, side by side 
on the same page that recorded the philanthropic efforts of a Wash- 
ington, a Bolivar, a Howard, &lc, would be seen the illustrious names 
of Winkler, Kincaid, Muhlhauser, Tugmutton and others, whom all 
nations delighted in uniting to honor ! Already they saw themselves 
elevated to the highest stations in the land — at their beck corpora- 
tion dinners innumerable flocked around them, all zealously contend- 
ing for the honor of being first devoured — ^before, behind, at their 
right hand and at their left, flowed whole rivers, full of oysters and 
turtles, sure presages of things well nigh divine, while kings and 
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empeiors humbly stood by and tremblingly craved permission to sit 
and partake with them. But no ! with most dignified contempt, 
they resolved ^'to leave them in their lowly dignities"— set the 
whole universe at mortal defiance, and, having thus shown a suitable 
degree of spirit on the occasion, deign once more to stoop and take 
them under their protection-— once more condescend to grant them 
shelter beneath their protecting wings. Then whole nations would 
prostrate themselves in gratitude at their feet — ^their praises * * 
would be heard * * far and near * * Nova Zembla * * 
Patagonia * * China * * * Calif ****** 
#*««************** 

The college bell was clattering forth its morning notes, summon* 
ing many a weary sleeper to his morning recitation, when Enoch, 
starting from a slight drowse^ which had unaccountably stolen upon 
htm, observed the President giving vent to a most distressing yaum^^ 
Timothy was observed making several desperate efibrts to rouse 
himself — Ebenezer's arms were seen borne aloft in the undignified 
act of stretching — Artemas afifected to be very busily engaged in 
searching for his hat, which lay within two feet from where he sat, 
while JVIuhlhauser was stumbling over a chair, and snarling forth ten 
thousand murders at the " vile wretch who bad been filching from 
his pocket his best silk handkerchief." (Poor fellow ! he hardly 
ever saw, much less oumed, one of finer texture than cotton !) 

" Heavens, Timothy ! have you been asleep ?" yawned forth Na- 
thaniel* 

" Who ? I ?" rejoined Timothy, " no, no ! far from that, I assure 
you ! though from appearances I should judge that you had made 
an effort to ! eh ?" 

" Silence there ! no insinuations against the character of a Con- 
spirator !" thundered forth the President. *' And now, gentlemen, 
what shall be the order of the meeting ? any farther business before 
the Society ?" A most affecting pause. 

^' I move an indefinite adiournment," quoth Timothy. Passed 
without opposition. The President then rose to give his parting 
speech. 

" Fellow Conspirators ! the day has now been ushered in whose 
dawn millions of grateful beings will bless. The pathway to glory, 
honor, and immortality, has now been marked out to you. It now 
lies in your power, continuing in this path, to march right onward to 
renown, or, swerving, to reel and fall into merited infamy and digrace« 
Pause ere ye decide ! 

^' Let this night's work make you all better men ! forswear all 
intimacy with the low plebeian rabble of your respective classes ! 
avoid them ! pass them by with profound contempt, and leave them 
to wallow in the mire of their own blind gratifications ! In your 
fiitute peregrinations to and fro, scan with a jealous eye the conduct 
of your fellow students-exercise a paternal affection over them- 
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may be, admonish tbem, but in all kindness. Should this be of no 
effect, report such cases at our liext meeting, and doubt not. Fellow 
Conspirators, that our united wisdom will devise some remedy for 
the evil, and soon bring the offender to most condign punishi;nent. 

" Never swerve from your own integrity ! Let each one feel that 
on him leans the fate of this nation, and that as he stands or falls, so 
lives or dies this country ! Above all things, fall not out with each 
other, but see that you dwell together in the most perfect harmony ! 
As you love me, I entreat of you, eschew all cigars, and as^ou 
value your lives, your sacred honor, expose not our secrets, but be 
wary, watchful, and circumspect ! 

" When blazing midway between the south and middle chapel- 
doors, you see the sign 

let each one tread more firmly and proudly, and at the appointed 
hour, grasping each the fruits of his intermediate toils, assemble 
straightway here ! 

" And now, Fellow Conspirators, farewell ! May you be sue* 
cessful in your efforts to raise and exalt the character of the human 
race ! May Success, like the dove of the sky, calmly and quietly 
settle down upoii and crown all your undertakings */' ( Cheertngs--' 
^Hedr! hear! Long live Nathaniel the Great V amidst a pell* 
mell rushing towards the door.) 

''There !" said the old man, as he concluded, " there is a story for 
you, giving one a little insight into the mode of conducting respec- 
table — ^mind, I say respectable college scenes during the year 1836. 
And now how do you like it ?" 

*^ Like it !" I rejoined, *^ i' faith, as yet I see nothing to like. In 
the first place, I don't believe a word of it, and moreover I defy you 
to find any body that will. So there you have two good objections 
against it already. And now pray, what has all this to do with your 
boasted object — the improvement of the Magazine ?" 

"Why, write it off, and send the Editors a copy for publication," 
replied my guest. " As for the truth of the account, why ! if you're 
not disposed to believe it, of course you need'nt. But if you'll take 
my advice you'll believe every word of it." 

" Very likely," responded I, " but if the Editors publish such a 
thing as that — why ! I'm deucedly mistaken — that's all." 

" The old man s eyes snapped and sparkled at my insinuation, 
and he was just upon the point of making some terribly keen reply, 
when a venerable old rooster, that may be seen catering round the 
college doors almost any day, having clapped his wings with all due 
energy, crowed forth his morning note. Never shall I forget the 
scene that ensued. My guest had but a moment before thrust his 
hand deep into his coa| pocket, when the warning came bursting in 
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upon him. With the rapidity of thought he grasped his hat and 
cane in the hand that was free, but in endeavoring to disengage the 
other, he gave so violent a jerk that the whole contents of the pocket 
came scattering out upon the floor ! 

The old man looked ac[hast — but it was no time for inaction. Ma- 
king a truly courageous effort, he pushed with all the energy of de- 
spair for a certain small package which had rolled out among the 
rest — but he was too late. Already had his nether limbs vanished, 
and long before his hand could have reached the package, not a 
particle of him could be seen. Without staying to button his coat, 
or light his pipe, or even deigning one parting nod, he winged his 
flight to the upper air* 

My lamp was decidedly burning blue — ^but few coals in the stove 
were contending with the keen air, and the sun's first rays were 
faintly streaming above the eastern horizon, when I roused and trans- 
ported myself from chair to bed. 

The sun had well nigh attained his meridian when I next awoke. 
The first object that greeted my eyes was the identical package so 
eagerly striven for by my visitor. By its side reposed an ancient 
looking knife, which, even at this distance, I could perceive, savored 
strongly of tobacco withal. Upon a closer inspection, to my infinite 
amazement I found the package labelled " Conspiracy Documents." 

' Ha !' thought I, ' here's where the old fellow's ideas come from, 
is it ?' It was even so. A mere glance at the first paper established 
at once its identity with the old man's tale. Like many of our 
famous extempore college orators, he had taken the wise precaution 
to commit to memory his speeches before venturing to display them ! 
From a hasty examination of the remaining papers, hardly a doubt 
can exist, but that they are a protracted series of which the present 
constitutes No. I. Would our readers see them ? Let the reception 
of the present number decide. 

As I sit and gaze at that truly venerable knife, a vague and unde- 
finable feeling creeps over me that I have not yet seen the last of 
the " presiding Genius of Yale College." If so, dear reader, rest 
assured I shall not fail to acquaint of such circumstance, in due time, 
the readers of the " Yale Literary Magazine." 

E. 
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WORDSWORTH. 

It is ODG of the peculiarities of little minds to affect a contempt 
of the great, and to dignify by their ill-nature what they have not the 
judgment to appreciate. They never seem to look at things as other 
men, or judge them by the same principles ; they are in fact nar- 
rowed down by some peculiarity of mental construction, so that what 
is good or great in the eyes of the generous, is in their view deficient 
and unworthy. Altogether innocent of every thing like merit them- 
selves, and at the same time not altogether unsuspicious of their 
own inferiority, they would drag others down to their own level ; 
and thus by degrading the standard, they would contrive to have 
none eventually, in order that the worthy and degenerate might stand 
on the same foundation. 

Indeed, if a man of merit would get a proper estimate of his own 
abilities, he cannot do it better than by gathering together the quan« 
tity of ridicule heaped upon him, and considering it a testimony of 
his excellence. He is assured that men of sense never resort to 
this mockery, that is, supposing him to have any thing like respect- 
able claims to intellect, while he is equally assured that the opposite 
class always do, so that he has only to bear in mind the principles 
which govern them, and he may never tremble for his reputation, 
until they begin to praise. It has always been the fate of genius to 
be met and misunderstood, to be always obliged to bear up against a 
host of shallow opposers, to encounter just about so much hatred 
and so much envy, and find every deviation from the beatea track 
denounced as presumption, until by the omnipotent energy of intel- 
lect alone, acknowledgments have been forcibly obtained of supe- 
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riority and a coDsequent right to dictate. Thus Dante, for example, 
for having followed the dictates of his own genius, and by that means 
done more for the literature of his country than all those who pre- 
ceded him, was hooted at by the ignorant and contemned by the 
Tulgar to the end of his life, thus making bis great name both the 
glory and disgrace of Italy. Thus Milton, for having turned away 
indignant from the false glare and insipid tawdriness of the court of 
Charles and his hopeful compeers, and for having dared to lift his 
undimmed eye heavenward and drink in the music which came 
rushing over him from the golden gates of Paradise, was disgraced 
and contemned and styled ^ an old school-master,' the poor merit 
only being allowed him of having written a very long and very dull 
poem. And thus Wordsworth, in our times, for having freed him- 
self from the false taste that shackles English poetry, and arrogated 
to himself the high honor of bringing back the ease, the virtue, the 
naturalness of former times ; for having dared to frown in simple 
dignity on the meretricious works of his contemporaries, and take 
the reins from such hands as Moore and Byron, those murderers of 
genuine sentiment and panders of corruption, has been met in many 
instances, and by minds of the first stamp, with a coarse and daring 
scorn, a bitterness little short of personal hatred, and a satire not 
much above scurrility. He has been denounced as the founder of 
k new school of poetry disgraceful to literature, as giving sanction 
to principles at once puny and absurd, as introducing a theory to 
prostrate the noble art of poetry to the level of the meanest, and 
thus foist upon the sacred mount where Homer, Shakspeare, and 
Tasso sit enthroned, the merest witlings of insignificance. How far 
these charges are entitled to credence, and how far they can be sup- 
ported by an appeal to facts, it is our purpose here to examine; and 
if we do not sadly miscalculate our abilities, and the exceeding free- 
dom with which even dullness might perform the task, we shall 
hope to set Mr. Wordsworth in his true light, and thus vindicate 
from these foul aspersions, one of the first intellects of the age. 

There is not a more requisite qualification, even at the present 
day, when assertions of Wordsworth's claims to preeminence are 
becoming in some measure fashionable, and the leading presses of 
Europe are beginning to learn justice ; when the benign inBuence 
of his great mind is beginning to be felt in the literary atmosphere, 
and the froth and scum of the powerful trash and prostituted genius 
of the age are beginning to separate fi*om the mass, and show bow 
Kttle of what first astonished u? is worthy of admiration ; when so- 
ciety is beginning to rouse itself fi^m that moral paralysis, into which 
such minds as Byron have thrown it, and a more invigorating pulse 
is beginning to be felt in the very heart of the republic of letters ; 
I say, even at this time, there is not a more necessary requisite, than 
a large stock of charity. There is need of charity for the notes of 
the smaller magpies on the mount of criticism^ (mt like the poor 
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heo-pecked figurante in tlie Legend of Sleepy Hollow, we shall 
think all the world crazy. Society is still filled with these retailers 
of old opinions, and the periodical press with unforgotten calumnies; 
the change has not yet become thorough, the conviction has not 
been radical, the renovation complete; it still confines itself to the 
presiding spirits of literature, the effect not yet having worked ita 
way downward to the common mind. Nothing is more common 
than to bear theories attributed to Wordsworth, of which he never 
had a conception, and faults saddled upon him of which be is en* 
lirely innocent, as much so as these critics are of any thing like a 
capacity to comprehend him ; nothing is more common than to hear 
rules and principles laid down, principles which Wordsworth en'* 
tirely disowns, and supported by all ibe arrogance of genuine ig- 
norance ; notliing is more common, than to meet a man charged to 
the very throat with abuse and bitterness, who upon the questioning 
can no more give you one of the peculiarities of Wordsworth's 
style or character, than he could of one of the authors before the 
deluge ; add to this the fact^ that such numbers have committed 
themselves in opposing him, and the common pride of the heart 
preventing an acknowledgment; also, the number whose minds 
are preoccupied by the writings of some other author ; also, that it 
is the interest of many to hold these opinions, as for instance with 
editors and magazine writers, who must necessarily pamper the ap- 
petite they live by ; also, that there is a large class of minds in this 
worid who can see no good in any thing ; men who are entirely des- 
titute of the faculty to admire, who both by nature and habit are 
better fitted to magnify the spots on the sun than the sun itself; 
men entirely destitute of generous sympathy, who measure Woiics 
by the scarcity of errors rather than the prevalence of beauties; 
men in idea only, walking skeletons of cold blooded captiousness, 
who snarl upon principle and bite for amusement ; men who ad- 
vance to the work of purifying literature, as the anatomist approaches 
With knife and scalpel to mangle and murder, the veriest leeches in 
the republic of letters, sucking from it its life blood ; men who have 
no more notion of the spirit of a language than the vampire they 
emulate, who talk by method and put words together by dictiona- 
ries ; and who eouid they carry their rules out and have our litera- 
ture shaped by it, would leave us nothing but a soulless jargon of 
elegant imbecility ; it would be like the face of the dead, conform^ 
ing indeed in outline to the rules of beauty, without the life-giving 
power of its intelligence. 

But it has been .Wordsworth's misfbrtune also to suffer by means 
of his fijends as well as his enemies. The same fascination which 
is seen to hold the fdlowers of Coleridge, when imbued with the 
spirit of his wonderful . yet dangerous philosophy, is as manifest in 
those of Wordsworth. They look up to him with a kind of vene-. 
ration, which none can know'but those who thoroughly understand 
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him, and a kind of transfusion of the poet's thoughts feelings and 
sympathies into their own hreasts, makes every attack on him seem 
an attack on themselves. There is a tenderness in them in behalf 
of his reputation, so extremely sensitive as often to become laugha- 
ble ; and it cannot be denied that sometimes they are led thereby, 
into much extravagance. Such is the place he holds in their hearts, 
that every charge made against any of his peculiarities, is not a 
charge in their view preferred against an author, and pertaining 
therefore to the safety of literature, but as one made against an ab- 
sent friend and teacher, and they therefore demand for him the same 
immunities. They enter upon a defense of him, with the predilec- 
tion that he must be right, and they are as a consequent supplied 
with negatives to every accusation, and are not always so willing to 
be candid as propriety demands. Of course, however advantageous 
they may be in some respects, and however flattering it must be 
to the personal pride of the poet, friends of this kind are not in all 
cases prepared to advance bis reputation. A man of true genius 
is never injured by just and honorable criticism ; on the contrary 
he is benefited, for the discussion must always elicit his excel- 
lence ; and for them to suppose that Wordsworth is altogether above 
criticism, is at once advancing a claim which is not true in fact, 
and which if it were, it is not always politic to urge. Enemies are 
never so bitter as when drawn up in fight, and the opposers of 
Wordsworth would be more willing to allow him decided merit, 
would his friends only forego certain claims which are inconsidera- 
ble, besides being not well founded. It is the forgetfulness of this 
which, more than any thing else, has swelled the cry against him 
into a thunder-peal, and drawn forth his most indefensible writings ; 
and if his friends could be persuaded of this, and learn to speak of 
him as a little less superhuman, much opposition would cease. It 
is beyond dispute, that some of his poetry is so very modest in the 
claims it advances to be designated as such, that, to say the least, a 
man must have all his wits about him to defend it. The incongruity 
discovered when much, we may say most, of his poetry is compared 
with his own theory, a theory in many respects objectionable though 
the model of some of the most transtsendantly beautiful verses in 
the language, is another source of difficulty. The acknowledged 
inequalities of his blank verse also have not escaped censure ; and 
add to all this, that his thoughts and theories, his manner and method 
are entirely opposed to the prevailing taste of the day, and we shall 
easily see that the number of opposers must necessarily be great, 
and the grounds they go upon are by no means so contemptible as 
is supposed. The only wonder is, that there are not more who op- 
pose him ; indeed it is astonishing, that with all these difficulties, he 
should, in the short space of ten or fifteen years, have so far suc- 
ceeded in bringing back to its former purity, the vitiated taste of the 
age, and established in the very heart of this corruption, and within 
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hearing of the coarse yet powerful strains of Byron, a schoo] at 
once pure in sentiment, elevated in thought, and harmonious in dic- 
tion ; that it should be said of him, within the limits of these same 
few years, and be found recorded in the pages of the same journal, 
^^ Mr. Wordsworth is a weak, puny dresser-up of prosy thoughts, 
and one of the master spirits of the age ;" that he should have 
creafed a home for himself in the hearts of thousands on both sides 
of the Atlantic, opened to the mind of man an entire new world of 
thought, taught him to look upon this broad inanimate world, as a 
bright animate 

— "dwelling place 
For all sweet sounds and harmonies ;" 

and by his matchless intellect alone, have succeeded in chaining 
poetry and philosophy together, until poetry's eagle wing, lifting her 
more sluggish sister, they have both soared untrodden heights, and 
tracked their bright way to the very throne of God. The man un- 
read in Wordsworth, cannot imagine the force and depth of his phi- 
losophy, the amazing power of his imagination, or the full sounding 
harmony of his language. He has flung a new life over every fea- 
ture of nature ; new beauties and new associations are linked with 
the most common every-day objects ; nothing has seemed to escape 
the magic wand of the enchanter. The merest leaf of the forest, or 
the bald and rugged mountain rock, alike furnish thoughts for him; 
the stream as you pass il has a truth for you, the torrent and the 
flood have a voice, and you cannot look upon the ocean but its 
thunder is a moral. Thus he has not only linked with nature a 
song and a sentiment, but he has made her the oracle of truth, and 
the representative and counterfeit of all that is beautiful and pure in 
christian charity.; and no man, imbued with the deep and solemn 
spirit of his narrative, can look upon the face of nature or of human 
society, but there is a breathing in his heart of kindness to all men, 
and a love which can never die. And the fact that he possesses 
this power over othei's, this power of moulding young minds into his 
own peculiarities, and chaining thera to him with a love little short of 
idolatry, is at once the proudest testimony of his colossal genius. If 
there was nothing else to judge by, if he had been convicted of every 
possible error both of feeling ancf philosophy, and when called up to 
the bar of criticism, found himself obliged to answer to every fault 
in the vocabulary of Aristotle, there would need no other proof of 
his great and profound mind than is afforded by this. It is the prov- 
ince of great minds to make minds, and Mr. Wordsworth can put in 
his claims here beyond those of any of his contemporaries. He can 
claim to have affected the thinking mind of Europe beyond that of 
any other poet whatever ; to have laid a deeper and broader foun- 
dation for a true fame, that is, on the understanding rather than the 
opinions of men, to have exerted, notwithstanding the ridicule 
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heaped upon bun, a sileDt yet powerful interest ; to have opened 
new sources of feeling in the human bosom, and won the love of 
thousands* 'The still sad music of humanity' is the cry which is 
ever ringing in his ears, and he has learned to look upon himself 
and every other creature, as individuals of one mighty brotherhood, 
moulded and banded together by the hand cS the Almighty ; to feel 
it incumbent upon every man, alike the poet and the peasant, the 
man of taste and the philosopher, to ooosecrate himself in his indi- 
vidual station to the aavancement of truth ; and thus, lightening each 
other's burdens and smoothing down the rough pathway of life, we 
may go on our way rejoicing together, looking by the eye of faith 
through the misery that surrounds us, up to that other world of glory 
inapproachable, where we shall all be united to our common Father, 
ana join in one bursting hymn of hdlelujahs to the Lord God Al- 
mighty I 

And in this day of filth and corruption, when guilt grows bare- 
faced, and great minds are grown panders of corruption, there should 
be a loud call of thanks to every such man, as, despising the pollu- 
ted paths of his predecessors, dares make poetry the vehicle of vir- 
tuous sentiments, and the handmaid of religion. This has Words- 
worth done, and this not an enemy can deny ; he has in the face 
of all opposition, kept his eye to the mark, and nerved himself for 
conflict ; and in after years, when envy hides her head and adven- 
titious circumstances are forgotten, when the bubble popularity has 
been Uown away by the very breath which created it, and pos- 
terity shall select those of this age who shall be thought worthy to 
be immortal, the name of Wordsworth shall be found bv that of 
Milton, each reflecting the others glory, and brightening down the 
pathway of time. 

We propose to discuss in some of our subsequent papers, and in 
the following order, 

1 . The L^ke School of Poetry. 

S. The poetk; theory of Wordsworth. 

3. His poetry ; when, so far as we can, we shall set forth his 
philosophy. 

. And though we cannot hope to be always edifying, or that we are 
not writing for many who understand the matter as well or better 
than we do, yet we may trust that our efforts will throw a little light 
into some minds, where, owing to circumstances, Mr. Wordsworth is 
receiving something less than that high admiration which his great 
genius demands. 
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t'&AGMENT 

FROM 

THE FATAL CURSE, 

(an unfinished tragedy.) 

Act- 1. 

SCENE I. Before Pedro's cottage. 

Enter Psdro and wife. 

Pedro. But, wife, I say it m four years, fire mcmtlis and Ave days, come next 
Michaelmas, exact, since he left ns ; for that day, wife, we were to celebrate onr 
marriage, and Sancho—poor hoy-swipes his eye«>— going from ns spoil*d it all. 
So I know I'm right 

Wife. But I tell you Michaelmas comes Friday fortnight— so there's a mis- 
take of a week. 

Pedro. Well, bm wife — 

Wife. Well, bat husband, I say it is so. Did'nt father Aselmo say so when 
he came here Thursday se'nightl and hav'nt I a better memory than you 1 and 
hav'nt I remembered it because I got me a new gown 1 and hay'nt I — 

Pedro. Well, well, wife, have it as yon will. But it was a yery sad time 
though for us, wife. Ah, poor hoy-~{wipes his eyes.) 

Wife. Heigho ! and we loved him so, Pedro. ( Wipes her ej^s,) 

Pedro. And then to think he should run from us. {Cries.) 

Wife. Heigho! and our only boy too. (Cries.) 

Pedro. Well, well, wife, cheer np. Sancho was a good boy, and wherever he 
is I know't he's honest, and he loves us. He'll come back to us some day or other, 
and we shall be happy again. Come, cheer up ! 

Wife. I hope he may. If we'd only kept that orphan now, we should'nt be 
lonely even if he did go. By the by, why did'nt we keep her 1 

Pedro. Why, wife, the poor child was a gentlewoman— you wonld'nt have 
me wrong her ! 

Wife. Ah, but I doubt if we did^iU wrong her^ sending her up to the Castle 
here after all. I don't like Father Aselmo. 

PEimo. Don't like him ! And why, pray ? 

Wife. Why, I— I don't like him because— because— why, because I don*t like 
him, that's why. 

Pedro. Aha ! a woman's reason after all, and I thought so.. But he's a good 
man. 

Wife. But he scowls so, husband. O, mercy ! when I see him, I always think 
of (he devil. And his voice is sometimes so loud and so fierce — I don't think he's 
much better than he should be. 

Pedro. Wife, wife, you're always full of your suspicions. I tell you, wejiad 
no business to keep the poor girl. When we found her at our door that stormy 
night, was'nt there a letter and some jewels ; and think yon, when good Don 
Guzman here offered to take her and bring her up as his daughter, we ought to 
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bring her up a poor peasant? Nonsense, wife! you were wont to think wiser. 
For my part, I'm glad I did so — ^glad I gave up basket, letter, jewels, ali — ^all up to 
him. My sleep has been always sweet for it, and I'd do it again. 

Wife. But you kept the picture. 

Pedro. Aye, so I did — but you know it was'nt for money. I've got it now 
where I always keep it, and mean to find out her parents by it one of these days ; 
{takes a picture out of his vest) see, wife. 

Wife. O, my ! what a beauty little body it is, ai'nt it ? just such eyes as the 
girl herself— and when Donna Inez (that's her name, now, you know) was here 
the other day and smiled, she had just such a mouth exactly. 

Pedro. It was her mother doubtless. Poor lady, she was murder'd probably, 
or some such thing ; and they did'nt dare to kill the daughter, and so they carried 
her off and left her at oar door — poor, poor girl. 

Wife. How many years is it, husband? 

Pedro. Thirteen last spring. But she's well off. Don Guzman's son — Don 
Juan — who's gone to the wars, is betrothed to her, and they'll be married when 
he comes home. 

Wife. Indeed ! that'll be soon then, for father AseUno told me, they expeeted 
him every day. 

Pedro. He's been gone ever since — sinee — 

Wife. Ever since our Sancho — O if our boy could come home too — 

Pedro. Well, well, wife, let's hope for the best.' Providence always takes 
care of the honest ; and if we are so it will take care of us. But come, I'm to cut 
sticks in the forest to-day, so I should'nt stand talking here — the sun will be up 
before me — come — {Exit into the cottage,) 

SCENE II. Streets of Madrid. 

{EiUer Juan and Raymond.) 

JvANy {speaking as he enters.) 
And yet it follows not, good Raymond, no ! 
It follows not that I should love the camp ; 
Tis not my passion. True, as you have said, 
I've borne me as became my father's son, 
Rising with ease where others, but in thought, 
Periled their greatness. Yet it follows not, . 
That I should tie my heart unto a feather, 
The Duke can give me. 

Raymond. 
When that feather is 
A thing the world asks — thirsts for — fights for — aye. 
E'en to the death ! A thing will buy thee — 

Juan. 

Smiles ! 
Smiles, and no more, good Raymond, nothing more : 
The man who stands in favor of his king 
May find the crowd will bow — aye, let him plant 
- His foot upon their necks ; for 'tis his smile 
Stamps their vile dross and gives it currency. 
Which else were dross. Yes 'tis submission 
Which selfishness lays upon men, where each word 
So honied now, shall be a dagger for thee. 
Thy star left the ascendant. Power, away with't ! 
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Fools seek it, aod it crushes Ihem. So clowns 
Climb rocks, and pull them down on their own heads. 

Ratmono. 
Yet all men seek it. 

Juan. 
True, the love of power's 
A passion, and so deeply interfused 
In our vile natures, we can scarcely separate them — 
But not with all. It has not slipt thee, Raymond,, 
Our entry into Madrid ? 

Raymond. 

What, thy triumph ! 

JUAX. 

Well, call it as you will. 

Raymohtd. 
The day Braganza, 
The nobles all assembled, publicly thanked thee, 
As bravest knight and true ! 

Juan. 

Well, do not sing of it. 
Raymond. 
CalPd thee his own right arm, and bade thee ride 
I^arest his person ! 

Juan. 
Well, upon that day 
High as my station was — the noble duke 
His face of favor on me — even there, 
As my proud steed bore me so gallantly, 
Mid shouts, and tossing helms, and spears and plumes, 
Of Madrid's proudest — would'st thou think it, Raymond ? 
From all that pageantry and pomp and roar. 
My heart went off unto my father's castle, 
And to my native hills ; and their sweet melodies, 
Heard but in fancy — the soft soul-like sounds 
Of winds, and woods, and waters, sweeter seemed, 
Than the hoarse plaudits of that mighty crowd. 

Raymond. 
My dearest lord, you know your character 
A strange one ever seemed. 

JvAir. 
Raymond, a question : 
In all my moods, the wise ones and the foolish, 
In all my hours of passion, pride, or wrath. 
Moments of triumph, glory, and success, 
Of disappointment, sorrow, suHenness— 
Has not my heart kept its firm faith to thee, ~ 
And beat to truth ? 

Raymond. 
My dearest lord, I prithee 
Speak not of that. The honor of your friendship 
Had better fallen on nobler than on me. 
My birth, though 'twas not mean was most obscure ; 
You sought me out, and something in me found 
VOL. II. 25 
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Which bought thy friendship. It has lifted me 
To a proad height. 

JuAir. 
And nobly at that height 
Thon'M eyer borne thee ! We have lived together 
Brothers for year»— have drank at the same board — 
Slept in the self same tent— laughed — wept together — 
Foaght-~eonqner*d— shared together the same victory : 
And when my favor got thee thy deserts, 
Thy knighthood— ne'er on braver shoulders fell 
The glittering blade ! Surely, it follows not, 
The eaglet nursed upon the lower clifis, 
Beats the blue air with less majestic wing, 
Than those of higher eyrie ! One*s their nature — 
And each, as the other, soars into the sun. 
Or sports it with the daring thunder-cloud I I tell thee. 
The jewel that the clown picks from the dung-hill 
Shines not less fair upon a monarch's brow ; 
And such a jewel is thy fine free nature. 
I found it, wore it on my heart, will wear it — 
Unless thou take it thence. 

Raymond. 

My dearest lord — 
JuAir. 
Lord me no lords I I'd have thee call me, Juan. 
When we're at court, where feeling yields to form. 
And servile Flattery crooks the knee to Power, 
Then lord me if thou wilt, it is the fashion. 
All's hollow there, and friends may have such seeming — 
Yet, 'scaped its forms, I'd 'scape its follies too. 

Ratmojtd. 
Well— Jium — wait for me to break our faith, 
And it will never be. 

Then we are friends. 
Friendship ! ' it is life's solder.' Heart to heart, 
Passion to passion linking earth's proud sons, 
Thus scattering those few flowers along our path. 
Which else were black as night. I |»rithee, Raymond, 
Dost thou remember one sweet eve we poss'd 
Alone upon the Guadelquiver's side 1 
Thou may'st remember it. The day was done ; 
A hush had all come down upon the world. 
And that so soft and gentle that we scarce 
Dared lift our voices, all so holy seemed. 
The evening bird we heard not. The shrill note 
That the cicada blew from the sweet morn, 
That too was silent. Low and spiritual 
The evening wind still titter'd in the tops 
Of the tall trees, yet in a tone so low 
The stillness was made more still. Then the moon. 
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The beaatifnl moon, hong off in tlie clear he&ren ; 
And one by one the stara came out, and seemed 
Like spirits watching the world. All did combine 
To leave no music for us, save that hymn 
Which charms the dullest ear — I mean, the waters 
Which, as the river sighed along its bed, 
.Came to the shore in wreaths of diamond snow 
And on the white sands flung their whiter foam. 
Thou may 'st remember it ! how we bowed down, 
And made a vow, that in the coming fight, 
(The next day was the battle) we would keep 
Each on the other's life a guardian eye. 
And stem the tide together. We did so : 
And thou rememberest, when the duke was down, ^ 
Struck by a Moorish bolt ; and I had knelt, 
Careless of self, to cast his helmet loose 
And give him air, thea did thy faith shine forth : 
Thou stood'st betwixt me and a certain death. 
And thy breast took the blow. Have I forgot it ? 
By Heaven ! my life is thine for that brave act. 

RATJcovn. 
Of name it not 

JtrAK. 

Aye! but I taiU do so; 
And make a shift to free the obligation. 
Thoa'rtpoor. 

Ratmovd. 
Aye, Juan, save thy fxiendship, poor, 
As when, thy squire in rank, I mounted first, 
And followed to the wars. IVe gained some credit ; 
And, thanks to thee, and this same faithful arm, 
Tve won my spurs— that's all. 

JuAir. 
Aye, that is true. 
A single tap gives knighthood— but the lands, 
The spreading lands that keep that rank in countenance, 
The duke foi^ot to give thee. 

Ratmowd. 

Even so. 
JiTAir. 
Thanks to my natal star! Iliave the means 
To keep^thy state up. Nobler blood there's none 
In all Castile than runs in these boys veins, 
And Andalusia has no lovelier 
Than my broad lands. A moiety of this 
Shall help pay back the debt I owe thee, Raymond- 
No words — it shall be so. 

Ratjcojtd. 

Well, as thou wilt I 
Fools only seout good fortune when it comes — 
So ru be none such. Yet, if I'm thy friend, 
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Jaan^ I chim all that a friend sboald claim— 
Thy conikleBce. When Ihon art given to mirth, 
Fd know the cause on't ; and when thon'rt in tears, 
I woald weep with thee. 

Thou hast all my heart. 

Raymojcd, 
Joan, thou dost not play ihee honest there ! 
Thou hast not told me all. Fve seen thee, Juan, 
When thou hast deemed I saw not, drown'd in tears ; 
Have seen thee start — have seen thy cheek grow pale— 
And thy lip quiver with some strange emotion 
Not known to me. Now if I am thy friend, 
Read me that riddle. 

JVAlf. 

Thou hast read me well ; 
rd hoped thott'st ever ta'en me at my teeming, 
Mostly a laugher ; one who took the wcntUI 
E'en as he might— determined to set off 
The good to the evil. Thou hast read me deeper. 
And read me right ; I have such griels as lie 
Close on my heart ; so close, they foil my mirth. 
And with mirth's tears mingle the drops of sorrow. 

Ratmokd. 
Juan, shall I not know thy sorrows ? 

JuAir. 

Raymond, 
Some ghefs there are where human S3rmpathy 
But mocks, and mars, and tears the wounds afresh ; 
And such is mine. It is not poignant sorrow. 
But something that hangs o'er me like a cloud. 
Coming betwixt the sunshine and my heart. 
Making all night. My father— 

Ratmokd. 

Ah!— 

JuAjr. 

His love ! 

it is tenderer than the turtle's is 

O'er her young brood ! and such his lore for me, 

1 could wear out my life for him, and never 
Cancel the debt ! Yet he is oft most strange. 
His thoughts are blacker than the thunder-cloud 
Nigh to its bursting ; and there's something round him, 
That makes me feel there is a bolt on high 

Ready to crush our house. 

Raymond. 

Pshaw ! Shadows, shadows 
That spleen doth breed in thy distemper'd brain— 
They'll go off with the surfeit. 
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JtTAir. 

' I have battled themi 
And called it weakness ; yet, like to a rock, 
Here— here it lies — I cannot heave it off. 
Two hours hence shall we see him. Yet e'en now, 
My heart on fire to meet him, throbs forebodingly 
Of future ill. 

Ratmond. 
Now by my faith ! Don Juan, 
Spur up thy manhood ! If there's mettle in thee, 
Be not a boy. Sdeath ! that a fellow, fit 
To tread on dangers, thus hides his bold head 
In paltry shadows I 

JuAir. 

Shadows ? 
Ratmojtp. 

Aye, by Heaven ! 
Shadows ^girl might laugh at — and that thou, 
Shame on thee, Juan ! If thou hast a soul, 
Or sense, or reason, show thyself a man — 
Then FU be proud of thee ! 

JVJLM, 

Well— it has pass'd-^ 
So let us to our journey. All is ready. 
A few farewells unto our summer friends 
At court here, and we're free — Sirrah ! how now — 

{EnUr Servant.) 

SSBVAKT. 

My lord, the Duke Braganza sends thee greetiDg. 

JUAK. 

Bear back my service to the noble Duke- 
Say I att^id him. {Exitf Servant.) 

Raymond, this dispatch'd, 
I'll be with thee anon — till then, farewell ! 

{Exitj Juan.) 
Ratmoitd^ Qookin^ after hvai^ 
Thou hast a i^oble heart t And yet the elements 
Mingle so strangely in thee, that I know not 
To love or weep thee most. Thus much I know. 
Thou art a man ! Thy fine, free, princely soul 
Is hdnor's mirror, from which flashes* out 
The image and the impress of a man 
Earth cannot rival! ♦ • • ♦ • 

SCENE III. Another street. 

EnUf Raymond and, Sancho from opposite sides* 

Raymond. 
Fellow, how now ! Ah is it thee, good Sancho 7 
{Sancho walks round the stage grumbling and gesticulating.) 
Why what's the matter, Sancho ? Thy lank face 
Bodeth sad news. Come, ope thy stomach, man. 
And out with't— what's the matter 7 
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Sancho. Matter, master— matter, qjaoihB^^Diabolo I matter enough* Bed- 
lam is loose, master—Bedlam ! and all the devils in*t have come post horse to 
Madrid. I woald'nt stay another night in't for the Duke's best guinea. 

Raymond. Why, I can make nothing oat of this, Sancho. 

Sancho. No t and that nasty fellow there— he could make nothing, I guess. 

Raymond. No, for thou art nothing. 

Sancho. Nothing hit nothing then-^I knocked him down. 

Raymond. Knocked who down ? 

Sancho. Why, that fellow there. 

Raymond. What fellow there ? 

Sancho. Why, the one that tweaked my nose and calFd me ass — ^yon know 
him, master. 

Raymond. I know him ? 

Sancho. Lord ! lord ! Why I thought every fool knew him — ^he, he, he ! 

Raymond. Thou shalt know me, sirrah 1 and thou wagg'st thy tongue thus 
saucily. 

Sancho. No, master, no, I'd rather not— I like not the friendship of the great. 

Raymond, friendship ! 

Sancho. Well, service then. 

Raymond. And why, pray ? 

Sancho. They pay so. 

Raymond. Why, they're good pay masters. 

Sancho. Aye ! I'll be sworn — witness it my back— it's had more blows than the 
best drum-head in the regiment. 

Raymond. Aye, and because you merit it. 

Sancho. No— that I'll disprove. 

Raymond. Well, for thy proof. 

Sancho. Why, I never merited any thing in all my life — ^he, he, he. 

Raymond. Sirrah, thy back shall smart worse, and thy wits be no sharper. 

Sancho. No, master, I like not the acquaintance; 

Raymond. Aye, butthe acquaintance likes thee. 

Sancho. Ehem! gentlemen differ sometimes. 

Raymond. Rascal, take that, and let it buy thee manners. {Gives a hUno.) 

Sancho. O lord! O lord ! master, don't — don't be false. {Falls on kis knees.) 

Raymond. False, sirrah 1. 

SanchO. I mean, don't play me false. 

Raymond. Play thee false, sirrah i 

Sancho. I mean, don't couple false friends. 

Raymond. False friends ! the whip and thy back are good friends. 

Sancho. No, master, no. 

Raymond. Well, for thy metaphysics — 

Sancho. Why thus, master. False friends quarrel — the whip and my back 
quarrel — ergo, they are false. 

Raymond. Rise, villain — for once thy wits have saved thee. But what art 
thou doing here in the streets of Madrid at this late hour 1 Are the mules ready 
for our departure ? 

Sancho. No, master, no. Said I not Bedlam was loose, and emptied into this 
sameMadridI Sancte Maria! they'vegotintothatoffdonkey,andhe won't work. 

Raymond. Wont work 7 

Sancho. No, master. When I led him from his crib this morning, same how 
or other he'd got tum'd round— he followed his tail instead of his head. Well, 
seeing he'd a mind to go thus, I harnessed him thus, his head to the chariot — and 
now he wont go at all — he, he, he. 
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Ratmond. Sancko ! (vaikiHg %p to him sUrnly,) I tell thee what. Thou know- 
est mj free nature. 

Sancho. Aye, that I do, (rubbing hU back and skoiOders,) he, he, he. 

Raymond. Rascal, thou presnm'st on't, and lik'st a joke e'en to the detriment 
of thy service. Now mark me—if thou playest off another of thy Waggish tricks 
for the next six months, 111 have thee whipp'd like a dog, just as thou art— dost 
hear? 

Sancho. Nature gave me ears, master. 

Raymond. Aye, and long ones, too. 

Sancho. The better hear I the world bray, master. 

Raymond. See thou remember it ! I go for the lord Juan — an hour hence sees 
us forth— and if thou be not ready on the instant— I have a whip, (shakes it at Aiw, 
and exit.) 

Sancho. Well, let me but once get out of this cursed Madrid, and if thou catch 
me in't again, why I give thee leave to whip me like a dog, aye ! and hang me 
too— so here goes, (runs of,) 

END OF FIRST ACT. . 

Ydle CoUege. 
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The worid at all times presents an ample field for the study of 
the wise^ the inquiries of the doubting, and the solicitude of the be- 
nevolent. Every portion of its history reveals some distinct fea- 
ture, upon which tne mind may rest with interest, though it may be 
often painful interest. Error and suffering make up the most of 
its experience, and have rendered the past a sepulcher of buried 
greatness. For man is great even in his ruin, were there in his his- 
tory no other proof of his capacities. But he has at times, even in 
his cabin, dreamed of a nobler nature, and realized after patient pur- 
suit the refinements of civilization. These instances make us proud 
of our race, notwithstanding its errors, for they are fragments of a 
broken statue, each specimen declaring the beauty of the original 
whole. In these scattered limbs we find a memento that unites our 
sympathies in a firmer bond with the world, and constrains us to ex- 
tend the limits of patriotism, and say, man 

" With all thy faults we love thee still." 

But the attainments of all preceding ages have been limited when 
compared with the present. It was reserved for us to proclaim the 
true relations of man, and the proper ends of government ; — ^for us 
to penetrate the mysteries of nature, and bring out new elements to 
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afiect the conditioa of society. No age has hpem so matked with 
the full development of all its resources. Science no longer stands 
aloof regardless of our wants, nor does benevolence turn away to 
weep over sufferings she cannot relieve. 

It would be interesting to follow the history of each particular 
science down to the present time, to observe its successive influ- 
ence upon the welfare of society, and to mark the steps by which 
each has contributed to make the present age so eminently practi- 
cal. But this is not our object. We wish only td remind the reader 
of the general neglect, at this day, of one important science, and of 
some reasons why such neglect is fearfully dangerous. 

It b well known that mental philosophy has fallen into almost uni- 
versal neglect. We do not stop to prove that our circumstances as 
a nation, by the attention requisite for establishing our government 
and fortunes, tend naturally to exclude from the public mind all sub- 
jects of only abstract nature or remote interests ; we only notice the 
fact that philosophy is neglected, and proceed to show that such neg- 
lect is unsafe. The ability to discover moral truth is involved in the 
true knowledge of the mind's operations. For the difference be- 
tween truth and error is not to be found in those states of the mind 
when it rests upon its final convictions ; these convictions cannot be 
taken and pronounced true or false in themselves, but the conditions 
of their error or truth are to be sought in the steps which the mind 
has taken to arrive at those convictions. If the preliminary process 
has been unde viating, the conclusion is true ; if not, it is false. The 
ability then to discover truth involves the power of inspecting, dis- 
crimmating and classifying thoughts, which is the work of mental 
philosophy. Now, if the mind were in no danger of being misled 
by specious appearances ; or if there were no connection between 
error and the harm of him who embraces it; — ^if individual mistakes 
were not contagious, endangering communities ; or if the present 
age were one of apathy and inaction, or of blind subservience to an- 
cient maxims and institutions, there might be no occasion of alarm 
m neglecting the means of ascertaining truth. But the world has 
always been full of errors and consequent suffering. Men have 
erred in their notions of religion, and clung with eager assurance to 
every dream of superstition or of atheism ; they have erred in their 
opmions of government, and groaned under every possible system of 
oppression ; they have erred in their estimate of knowledge, and 
groped their way through ignorance to oblivion, thus fearfully illus- 
trating the Jiability of the whole race to error and consequent mis- 
ery. Hence in the growing experience of the world, no question 
has come down to us invested with such interest as the oft repeated 
inquiry, what is truth ? As to facts in the external world, there is 
little danger of mistake, for they strike the mind with immediate 
conviction. But the great questions of right and religion, with all 
their varied applications to morals and government, are decided only 
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after a proeess of reaaoaing, a process always deliberate, and often 
tedious, in whicb tbe attention is liable to be dissipated, the judg- 
ment bewildered, and Ibe mind impatient of its task to seek repose 
in the first convenient delusion. Thus released, it too often revets 
in tbe more passive enjoyments of sense, or e«iploys its enei^ies 
upon tbe interests of active life. In tbb state of passive imfHres- 
aons, blinded and confused by tbe occasional violeDce of passion, 
the mental philosopher finds most men, and proposes to lead them 
away ftom things seen, to conduct them into the labyrinths of their 
own minds, and teach them to inspect, compare, and classify, till or* 
der shall arise out of conftision, and they shall no more stumble upon 
error. Who then is mcMre worthy of studious regard, than he wlie 
thus oflers us a guide in matters of temporal and immortal interest ? 
And yet he is neglected by us, and what is worse, we fee) no inse* 
curity on that account. Why is this ? Have we made a covenant 
with truth and wisdom, and tliereby secured their unfailing allianee} 
Heretofore they have been distant and cautious, yielding only to pa- 
tient and assiduous entkeraents : are we fevorites, or have we ne^ 
charms to captivate and make them ours for ever ? On tlie oon-^ 
trary, truth is as modest, among us, as ever, and as liable to be 
overlodced in the crowd of every«<by thoughts. No one, indeed, 
doubts that we, or rather our fathers, have made great advances in 
tbe knowledge of tbe principles of religion and government, — but 
it is a question of serious import, whether we of this day are not 
clouding tbe prospects of the fiiture, by neglecting the stern phi* 
losopby which they cherished ; — ^whether we do not err, in dreaiiH 
ing that they did all the thinking ^ and left it to us to act only. The 
inquiry of course does not refer to all, but to the greater portion of 
community ; — to those who hold in their own hands tbe interests of 
the church and the nation. Every one knows that the profound 
metaphysician is neglected by this class, and more, he is derided by 
many of those who call themselves philosophers. (It is to be hoped 
that a timely public verdict upon these latter will save us from the 
impositions of a most dangerous school of quackery.) We say every 
one knows tbe extent of this distaste for mental philosophy, and 
moreover, every one who knows any thing of tbe history or habits 
of tbe mind, knows also that it is the most successful way of inviting 
error. Such neglect is unsafe in any government, much more so in 
ours. For there are relations peculiar to ourselves which every 
thinking man must see, and which, in the view of every such man, 
invests this subject with tremendous consequences. Our govern- 
ment is an experiment. It arose without a model, the original con- 
ception of unperverted minds. It stands based upon truth ; — em- 
bracing the interests of a mighty empire ; — ^ils portals thronged with 
crowds of admiring strangers, eager to commit their lives and for- 
tunes to its protection ; — in it are the resources of wealth and ^ower, 
the elements of stupendous action, and the unfolding destinies of future 
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generations ! And yet, with all these energies, it is only an experi- 
inent. If truth is maintained, its operations are safe, and ail our 
hopes are realized. But if by any neglect of ours, this foundati<m 
fiiils, the mighty fabric must fall and bury us in its ruins. We have 
said that our government is based upon truth. Others are built 
upon power, and this is one of the considerations that show the vi- 
tal connexion between a correct philosophy, appreciated and studied, 
and the wel&re of the nation, rower, once triumphant, can secure 
itself against enemies more easily than truth. The tendency of the 
former is from victory to domination, its enemies yielding a forced 
aubmission at first, followed soon by abject subservience. But the 
enemies of truth gather a desperate malignity from every defeat. 
Since, therefore, it can only maintain a perpetual struggle with ob- 
stinate error, that government which relies upon this foundation for 
existence is unwise and unsafe, while neglecting a philosophy whose 
object is to qualify it to establish truth. 

But this is not the only nor the greatest danger on this subject. 
Other governments are in the hands of a few individuals, who may, 
if they will, qualify themselves. In these, the ignorance and errors 
of the multitude never reach beyond the limits of their own domes- 
tic condition, and never aflect the government. But with us, legis- 
lation is the joint business of all. The high and low, wise and igno- 
rant, idle and busy, reflect alike their peculiar passions and preju- 
dices in the government to which they contribute. The danger is 
increased by this circumstance, not only as the number of legisla- 
tors, but much more in proportion as the facilities for corruption and 
error, are more abundant in such a promiscuous assemblage. If the 
government is to rest upon all, then all must have the ability to dis- 
cover, as well as the integrity to vindicate correct principles. At 
any time there would be danger of neglecting in such a government 
that philosophy which alone can guide to the knowledge of intricate 
truth. But much more, at such a time as the present in this gov- 
ernment, amidst all the activity and precipitance which our age and 
interests demand, is there danger of such neglect. There is already 
among us a class who have no power, and seemingly no ilisposition, 
to judge of truth, and are therefore ready to rush in any direction, 
under an^ impulse. Another and larger class, the active, are too 
busy to give time to philosophical inquiries, and are therefore ren- 
dering themselves incompetent to manage the concerns of a govern- 
ment, which, from their numbers, they must preserve or ruin. And 
the last and smallest class, who might advise, is too feeble to coun- 
teract the dangerous and growing indifference of the others. Such 
then is our government, and such its circumstances. Without a 
chart or a record of the course of any former adventurer, it has em- 
barked upon an unexplored sea. Truth is the needle on which 
alone it depends for guidance, and this, if injured or its laws neg- 
lected, will only mislead. Those who conduct the course are al- 
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ready, forgetting their dependence amidst the scenes of novelty and 
interest around thera. The voice of alarm is heard in time to es«- 
cape the danger and recover our course. But it calls for dispatch. 
We cannot, and every American ought to ponder it, conduct our 
nation safely through the dangers that encounter it, without a true 
and universally appreciated philosophy. Nor can we err long on 
this subject, and yet be safe. What we do takes hold of the future. 
A deviation of small account to-day, may open to-morrow wide 
from truth, and disclose an impassable chasm, separating us forever 
from our hopes. 

c. w. 
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The murmurs of dhy are sunk at its close, 
The eveoing steals on with its dreamjr repose, 

And the charm of its starlit sky ; 
Aad the last gleam of twilight lingering still. 
Flings the blush of its beauty on forest and hill, 
Like the hope that enlivens the heart's lonely ehill, 

When the pure in spirit die. 

The song of the warblers is hush'd on the air, 
And the vapors are gathering silently there 

Their crjrstals of pearly dew ; — 
From their home in the west the light zephyrs come, 
And their bosom is specked with the silvery foam 
Of the clouds that aloft on their pathway roam, * 

Through fields of the upper blue. 

Oh, dearer to me than the glare of the day 
Is the first star of eve, with its pensive ray 

Just glimmering ioto life ; 
'Tis a pledge that the passions which sicken us here, 
Shall be hushed when the evening of age is near, 
And the star of a brighter hope shall appear 

Beyond this mortal strife. 

Th«s when Che brief day of our being is o'er. 
And weary we stand on time's farthest shorn, 

The ties that liave bound us all riven, 
May the night that shall gather its shade round our tomb, 
With the star of our faith illumine its gloom, 
And awake with the mom that shall welcome us home 

To the unfading light of heaven. 
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REVIEW. 

The Young Lady^s Friend; by a Lady. Boston: American Sta- 
tioners' Company. 1837. 

— " Licnit, semperque licebit 
Parcere personis, dicere de vitiis." — Hor. 

We beg leave to introduce to young ladies this " Friend," whose 
acquaintance we doubt not will prove invaluable. Ye who are un- 
der the eye of a governess, who pull the hair of duennas and abhor 
the idea of a step-mother, here is a ^^ Friend" who will relieve you 
from all such thraldom. A Friend who can instruct, but has no 
tongue to scold ; who will give you most excellent advice, but no 
''black marks" for neglecting it ; attend you at the toilet without 
criticising your dress, or reading your love letters, or reporting your 
peccadillos ; walk with you, and yet be blind to your coquetry and 
flirtations ; give you the best of counsel at home, the most unexcep- 
tionable chaperonage abroad, and finally usher you — ^listen to this — 
into that elysium of hope, a successful marriage. Duennas ! your 
empire has fallen! give up the truncheon — enrol your names on 
that list which is said to ne kept at 28 Comhill, Boston, with a 
description of your age, person, temper, fortune. Missionaries must 
have wives— ^here is some hope for you yet. 

The object of the work at the head of this article is to furnish 
young ladies with a manual of politeness, with authority upon every 
doubtful point of etiquette, reguhte their ''domestic economy," 
their " health," the " employment of their time ;" conduct to the 
sick," to "parents," "brothers," "gentlemen," "domestics," at 
publk: places," at " parties," at " visits," when " traveling ;" in 
short, to supply rules for behavior ki every possible combination of 
circumstances* 

• " Gralia, fama, valetudo contingat abunde, 
Et mundas vicios, non deficiente crameiia." 

Now notwithstanding this is an object infinitely desirable, there is 
still a question, whether writing a book — even admitting that it finds 
readers — is the surest and best way of accomplistiing it : that is to 
say, is there any such thing as giving a recipe for manufacturing la- 
dies ? Now a lady, according to the definition of our authoress, is 
one, " who to inbred modesty and refinement f adds a scrupulous at- 
tention to the rights and feelings of others. Let her worldly pos- 
sessions be great or small, let her occupations be what they may, 
such an one is a lady, a gentlewoman. Whilst the person who is 
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bddy coaruy vociferaut^ and inattentive to the rights and feelings 
of others, is a vulgar womai), let her possessions be ever so great, 
and her way of living ever so genteel.'* — ^p. 319. This coincides 
with the views we have ever entertained upon this subject, viz. that 
ladies, like poets^ must have something innate, some " inbred mod- 
esty and refinement," and that an attempt to make a lady out of one 
who is destitute of these qualities, ^' one who is bold, coarse, vocif- 
erous," is as absurd and ridiculous, as to make a poet out of a mathe- 
matician, a sedate citizen out of a wandering gipsy, or a dignified ora- 
tor out of an inflated civic magistrate. Would Maggie Mucklebackit 
have become a gentlewoman, if she had been transported from a fish- 
erman's hut to a parlor, received lessons from a French dancing mas- 
ter, and practiced callisthenics ? Would " Sally" of Tontine mem- 
ory become a personification of grace and refinement, by cultivating 
a more intimate acquaintance with Madame Cantelo, subscribing to 
the circulating library, and committing to memory the four hundred 
and thirty two pages of the " Young Lady's Friend ?" Is there any 
affinity between the mind which delights in gossiping at the comers 
of the street, brandishing a broomstick, engaging injrows, tearing the 
eyes of " beloved lords," and adorning the bar of P61ice Courts, and 
that mind which shrinks instinctively from vulgarity, delights m the 
purest, most refined enjoyments, breathes, speaks and exemplifies 
that spirit of charity and love which throws over earth the air of 
heaven. A mind which is naturally delicate and refined, will ex- 
hibit these feelings every where. Her manners will assimilate to 
the company she keeps. He shortest experience will make her a 
grace in the drawing room, and teach her the etiquette of fashiona* 
ble society, as if these spheres were native. And if it retjuires ruks 
to teach wonmn the appropriate duties of a mother and suter, if she 
requires a code of formaksm to regulate her conduct in these rela- 
tions, if our mother's kindness in helpless infancy, and our sister's 
sympathy in wayward boyhood, gushed not spontaneously firom the 
heart, then is memory changed into a fountain of bitter waters ; then 
are the insions of hope, the choicest pleasures of fancy, the last an- 
chor of wavering virtue, annihilated at a blow. But above all, will 
the innaie delicacy of woman, aided by the most common of educa- 
tions, preserve her from every indecorum in public places, where all 
eyes are fixed upon her, and graduate her intercourse with the other 
sex by the standard of propriety and decorum. We use the words 
of the authoress when we say that '^ women are happily endowed 
with a quick sense of propriety, and a natural modesty, which will 
generally guide them aright in their intercourse with the other sex." 
Therefore we say, that rules like the following are not only entirely 
useless, but will create the very evil it is their intention to remedy. 
And we should conceive that an individual who could seriously give 
such counsel as this, had never entered into the spirit of the trite 
maxim, honi soit qui mal y pense. 
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" If a finger is pat out to touch a chain that is ronnd your neck, or a breast-pin 
that yon are wearing, draw back, and take it off ibr inspection. Accept not un- 
necessary assistance in putting on cloaks, shawls, orer-shoes, or any thing of the 
sort. Be not lifted in and out of carriages, on or off a horse ; sit not with another 
in a place that is too narrow ; read not out of the same book; let not your eager- 
ness to see any thing induce you to place your head close to another person's.'* 

Now any striking instances which might be quoted to prove that 
such rules as the above are necessary, that native modesty is not 
the safest guardian of woman's morals and manners, we contend 
are hopeless cases ; they must be sought from that class of minds 
naturallv so "coarse and bold, so inattentive to the feelings of 
others,' as to defy reform, — ^beings so unnatural and degraded, that 
even the " Young Lady's Friend" could not have regenerated them. 
The earliest and most indefiitigable training would have only made 
of such characters genteel vulgar women, of whom it would alwavs 
be sai J, " There goes Mrs. Roundabout — I mean the fat lady in tne 
lustring trollopee. Between you and I, she is but a cutler's wife. 
See hoiitr she's dressed, as fine as hands and pins can make her ; 
two marriageable daughters, like hunters in stuff gowns, are now 
taking six-pennyworth of tea at the White Conduit House. Odious 
puss ! how she waddles along, with her train two yards^behind her. 
She puts me in mind of my Lord Bantam's Indian sheep, which are 
obliged to have their monstrous tails trundled along in a go-cart."* 

By subjecting another class to the discipline of the ^' Young 
Lady's Friend," a class a little less vulgar by nature, you would 
make the most of your materials, if you succeeded in giving them the 
forvM without the spirit of gentility — patterns of superhuman pro- 
priety in all matters of mere etiquette, 

" Miss Edgeworth's novels stepping from their covers." 

They would be like statues moved by machinery — ^ladies of buck- 
ram and whalebone — ^living contradictions, whose conversation would 
constantly belie their appearance. But perhaps we are too serious — 
the bookhardly deserves it ; we have seldom seen more common- 
place remarks occupy a larger space — remarks, which every boarding- 
school Miss has had dinned into the unwilling ear from day to day — 
and which those who have not enjoyed that privilege, are all the 
better for not hearing. The sentiments in the chapter on " nursing 
the sick" are very suitable and proper ; but pushed to a detail and 
minuteness which borders on the ridiculous. ** The couch of sick- 
ness is the female throne," and how often, vl^hen tortured by the 
officiousness of some kind-hearted awkward nurse, of the masculine 
gender, have we longed for woman's smile to cheer, for woman's 
voice to soothe, and woman's hand to dash Cologne on our aching 
brow. Peruse then, ladies, these few pages with attention, and in 
the elegant words of our fair authoress you will avoid the mis- 

♦ Goldsmith's Essays, page 73. 
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eiy " of using your delicate fingers like thumbs, and your thumbs 
like legs of mutton." Behold the all accomplished nurse ! Is the 
patient nervous ? She trippeth around the couch unclad in rustling 
silk ; with ancient glove on hand, she places, piece by piece, the rat- 
tling ancbracite on the glowing hearth— -one hand holds shovel, tongs 
and poker, the other gently cleanseth the fire place ! — pp. 61, 62. 

She cottgheth not — sneezeth not — ^bloweth not her nose in such 
a manner as to disturb the feverish slumberer. — p. 62. 

She constantly ablateth the sicki 

And with a little rag, around a litUe stick, 

Cleanseth the teeth. — p. 65. 

We have on page 68, a description of the delicate maneuver of 
changing the beds. 

"In shifting persons from one bed to another, an inconvenience often arises 
to the inexperienced, from attempting to lift the patient from the first bed to the 
second, with his head in the same direction after his removal as before. The per- 
sons lifting him, in this case, being between the patient and the second bed, are in 
their own way. The difficalty is obviated by placing the head of the second bed 
toward the foot of the first, leaving ample space between the two, that is, four or 
five feet, and lifting the body by two or three persons, who are then to wheel round, 
like a platoon of soldierSj and deposit the head of the patient toward the head of 
the second bed, which corresponds to the foot of the first." 

Here we have the forces drawn up in battle array — ^then " like a 
platoon of soldiers," (the nurse acting as corporal,) to the left, back- 
ward wheel, march ! and presto, '^ the head of the patient is de- 
posited on the head of the second bed." One other remark is 
worthy of remembrance — " be careful in watching to be clad suffi- 
ciently or you may take cold." In fact, the whole chapter is a 
treasure oi new and striking thoughts, and winds up in a manner 
worthy of Dr. Kitchener, with various recipes, that alone would 
render the volume invaluable in our estimation. 

But the next chapter, devoted to the subject of ^' Dress," is the 
one from which we have derived the most instruction and amuse- 
ment. Our authoress here displays a minuteness of knowledge 
which is of course natural, and for which we male scions of hu- 
manity, are bound to render our grateful thanks. Lady Mary 
Fleming would have envied her acquaintance with the chronology 
of fashion ; the philosophy of dress is discussed with a metaphysical 
subtlety and logical acumen worthy of the subject. " Embroider- 
ed pelerines," " Scottish Queen's caps" " balloon sleeves" " Gre- 
cian head-dress" " assistant bishops," dance through her chapter in 
all the mazes of fashionable confusion. We doubt whether the 
younger part of the female creation, are as much edified with these 
lucubrations, as certain " antique ladies," who have outlived every 
thing, save the starchy primness of their maidenly robes. But this 
is not all — the gaudy suns of Broadway, are not the only lumi- 
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Danes with which oar vision b dasiled. Sleepbg beauty flits befero 
our imagination, the minutest arrangements are not fiM^otten. Can 
we proceed ? Let the book answer. 

" Some yonng ladies, who put their chambers in good order erery morning, are 
con lent to go to bed at night leaving them in the utmost eonftision. Thej do not 
consider how liable every one is to sadden indispositiott, or to an alarm of Are, or 
to sc«nt contingency that wonld introduce their £uni]y and even strangers hate the 
apartment, or how mortified they would feel to see a gtntlewtan shtmbUng over 
ikeir peUicoaU^ dropped in a ring in the middle of Uujloor^ or kicking a stray shoe 
or stocking before him I It is best lo be always prepared for any exposure, by an 
nndeviating practice of neatness and order. Every article taken off the person 
at night, should have on appropriate place; under-garments, especially, should be 
so arranged, near your bed, as to be well aired without exposure in full view, and 
to be easily seized and put on, in case of an alarm. Shoes should have a fixed 
place, where you can always find them in the dark. Stockings should be drawn 
one within the other, and include the garters, that they may not be missing when 
wanted in haste. Chairs should be set in their places, and all things so arranged 
as not to be stumbled over in the dark, should you have occasion to rise in the 
night 

" Those who sleep in short cotton gowns, generally use the same article as a. 
dressing gown, over which they comb and brush their hair ; but this is untidy, as 
loose hairs and dandruff will lodge in the folds, and so be carried to bed with you. 
Have a separate gown for this purpose, or else pin a napkin round your neck that 
will cover your shoulders, and receive every thing that comes from your hair.'' 

This 18 bad enough ; but the same beautiful idea is pursued. The 
care of clothes is the sublime theme. We should not have ventured 
to quote what follows, if it had not been written by a lady to ladies. 
But as we presume that tliese sage remarks will affect the prices 
current of all saponaceous articles, and kindle the imaginations of our 
esteemed Yalensian contemporaries, we cannot exclude the follow- 
ing extract. 

" As a general rule those things which are injured by washing should never be 
worn next the skin. Such as woolen and silk shawls, the sleeves of silk dresses, &c. 
Be not shocked to he told that it wiU grease them, for the fairest and most delicately 
clean skin is so constituted, as to keep soft and healthy by a lubrication of oil, in- 
sensible to the eye, unless allowed to accumulate on something that will not bear 
washing, but saiBciently evident where this is the case. The slightest texture of 
muslin interposed, and frequently changed and washed, will prevent this onsighdjr 
accumulation. I have seen the back of a high necked dress that was not linedi 
so changed, where it came in contact with the skin, as to mark distinctly the out^ 
line between that and the part which had other clothing under it This is a dis- 
gusting sight, and might subject a young lady to the imputation of having a pecu- 
liarly greasy skin^ When that was not really the case." 

Oh I delicacy, where is thy blush ! Oh ! sentiment^ go seek thy 
grave. What a picture — how forcibly does it recall the nursery 
idea we used to entertain of the exterior condition of Mrs. John 
Spratt, the wife of the celebrated Mr. John Spratt. 

" Jack Spratt could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no Uan'^ 
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Oh ye inusliii weaverd^ what a glorious customer s^e must have 
been ! If such indeed be the curious facts respecting airy woman, 
what a nice speculation would a view of the corporality of South 
Middle afford our philosophical authoress. Heaven shield our friends 
there, from the harpoon of the whale-fishermen ! We can devote 
but a line to the next chapter, ^' on the preservation of health." 
Most of the statements contained in it, it may be proper for young 
ladies to know, but whether they should not come from their most 
intimate friends, rather than the public press, is a question easily de- 
cided. We have not yet cultivated such views of the structure of 
the body as (to use the authoress's expression) " to be equally will- 
ing to speak to a physician of the bowels, as of the brains," much 
less to see such willingness with satisfaction, in a work to which . 
every class of readers has access. We are unwilling to dwell longer 
upon this chapterr We acknowledge ourselves to be of the sterner 
^x. We yield the palni of sensibility to woman. We have ever 
looked to her for lessons in modesty and refinement, yet while read- 
ing some passages of this work (we say it without affectation of 
delicacy) our rude sense of propriety has turned away in absolute 
disgust. We have blest our stars, that we were not taught modesty 
by the " Young Lady's Friend," nor by those who drew their re- 
finement from that fountain ; among the rules of decorum first im<- 
printed upon our memories was this, " never to say or do any thing 
you would be unwilling to repeat before your mother and sisters." 
But there are passages in this work, which the most unrefined 
brother would hesitate ere he read to the circle which surrounds 
bis hearthstone. We do not allude to that part of the work which, 
fiom the nature of the subject, involves details rather unsentimen- 
ffld, but in other passages where indelicacy might have been 
avoided, allusions are introduced, so gross, so unethereal, may our 
Kps be blistered ere we breathe them in her presence, whose smile 
we value ! 

Our limits will permit us to dwell but a moment on what remains. 
And that we may not seem too harsh and ungenerous in our criti- 
cism, we take the occasion to say that the authoress of this book is, 
we doubt not, a lady — a lady too, capable of giving example to all 
wftbin her influence. We entertain for her that respect which it is 
woman's to demand, and deserve. Of her book we have a different 
opinion^ and we rebut the charge of ungallantry, by quoting our 
motto. 



— " Licuit, semperque licebit 
Parcere person is dicere de vitiis." 



It is with unafiected pleasure that we refer our readers to some 
passages we have read with approbation. From the chapter on the 
" relation of brother and sister," we quote : 

VOL. II. 27 
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" Brothers and sisters may greatly aid each other in jadging of their friends of 
the opposite sex. Brothers can throw important light upon the character and 

. merits of yonng men, because they see them when acting out their natures before 
their comrades, and relieved from the restraints of the drawing-room; and yoa 
can in return, greatly assist your brothers in coming to wise and just conclusions 
concerning their female friends. Your brothers may be very much indebted to 
the quicker penetration of women into each others' characters, and saved by your 
discernment from being fascinated by qualities that are not of sterling value; bat, 

^ in order to have the influence necessary to such important ends, you must be ha- 
bitually free from a spirit of detraction, candid in all your judgments, and ever 
ready to admire what is lovely and good in your own sex. If, when yon dissent 
from your brother's too favorable opinion of a lady, he can with any justice charge 
yon with a prejudice against her family, or a capricious dislike of her, your judg- 
ment, however correct, will have no weight, and he will be very likely to become 
not only the ladjr's champion but her lover." 

''I have-4>een told by men, who had passed unharmed through the tempta* 
tions of youth, that they owed their escape from many dangers to the intimate 
companionship of affectionate and pure-minded sisters. They have been saved 
from a hazardous meeting with idle company by some home engagement, of 
which their sisters were the charm ; they have refrained from mixing with the 
impure, because they would not bring home thoughts and feelings which they 
could not share with those trusting and loving friends ; they have put aside the 
wine-cup and abstained from stronger potations, because they would not profane 
with their fumes the holy kiss, with which they were accustomed to bid their sis* 
ters good night." 

Read this : 

"A great deal has been said and written, by medical men, against the unhealthy 
practice of tight lacing; but, it is to be feared with very little effect. So long as 
gentlemen admire small waists, and praise those figures the most, which approach 
the nearest to the shape of a wasp, or an hour-glass, it is in vain to tell yoimg la* 
dies that the practice is destructive of health, and that there is no real beauty in 
the small dimensions at which they are aiming. The taste of the lords of crea* 
tion must be rectified, and then the evil will correct itself. Let medical men, let 
painters and sculptors teach young men that all such unnatural compression of 
the body is deformity ; let Grecian models of beauty be studied, till the shape of a 
modem belle shall no longer command admiration. Let mothers, too, make a 
stand against this general perversion of the uses of the body; let them keep their 
daugh ters withom corsets, until they have attained their full development of fig- 
ure, and then it would be impossible for half the mischief to be done that now is; 
for, by beginning whilst the bones are soft and pliable, the lower ribs can be com* 
pressed into half their natural dimensions. 

" I have been assured by a girl, shaped like an hour-glass, that she did not lace 
tight ; and have been called to witness, that she was of the same size without, as 
with her corset. The case is plain, nature has been completely overruled, early 
tight lacing has produced a permanent deformity, and the space in which the 
lungs play has been reduced forever to those narrow bounds. 

** Few girls are aware of the force they employ when they lace their corsets; the 
mode of doing it deceives them ; U is so easy to gain inch by inch of that treach- 
erous silken cord, that they ar^ not conscious of the effect they are producing- 
whereas if they were obliged to fasten their corsets by buttoning them in front, 
they would soon find out how tight they are. Let me beg my young friends to 
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mistrust tSemselires on this subject, and to refrain from tightening their Uces eyen 
as much as they can with ease." 

The following remarks on " behavior to gentlemen" are certainly 
correct. 

" Very young girls are apt to suppose, from what they observe in older ones, 
that there is some peculiar manner to be put on, in talking to gentlemen, and, not 
knowing exactly what it is, they are embarrassed and reserved ; others observe 
certain airs and looks, used by their elders in this intercourse, and try to imitate 
them, as a necessary part of company behavior, and so become affected, and loose 
that first of charms, simplicity, naturalness. To such I would say, your compan- 
ions are in error ; it requires no peculiar manner, nothing to be put oo, in order to 
converse with gentlemen, any more than with ladies; and the more pure and ele- 
vated your sentiments are, and the better cultivated your intellect is, the easier 
will you find it to converse pleasantly with all. If, however, you happen to have 
no facility in expressing yourself, and you find it very difficult to converse with 
persons whom you do not know well, you can still be an intelligent and agreeable 
listener, and ^u can show, by your ready smile of sympathy, that you would be 
sociable if you could. There is no reason in the world why any one who is not 
unhappy, should sit in the midst of gay companions, with a face so solemn and 
unmoved, that she seems not to belong to the company; that she should look so 
glum and forbidding that strangers should feel repulsed, and her best friends dis- 
appointed. If you cannot look entertained and pleasant, you had better stay away, 
for politeness requires some expression of sympathy in the countenance, as much 
as a civil answer on the tongue." 

For the following appropriate observations on the conduct of 
ladies at public places, the authoress is entitled to our sincerest 
thanks. 

" In no country is it more important to cultivate good manners, than in our 
own; and yet there is a great deficiency of care and instruction, in this particu* 
lar. A young girl often grows up, without ever being told, that to laugh audibly 
in public, or in crowded assemblies, is not good manners ; that presenting herself 
at the end of a crowded bench, and looking for a seat, till some gentleman feels him- 
self obliged to give her his, is very ill-bred ; yet all these points should be well 
settled in a young lady's education f and those who have had the greatest advan- 
tages in this way, should be ready to set an example worthy of imitation, to those 
who look up to them." 

" You will be careful not to wear any head-dress that will prevent those behind 
yon from seeing well ; you will never, by whispering, hinder those around you 
from hearing easily ; you will never seem to claim any particular seat as your 
right; you will never attempt to keep seats for those of your party, who come 
later than you; you will never suffer, mueh less oblige, a gentleman to relinquish 
to you the good seat which he has fairly earned, by going very early and sitting 
long in patience. You will carefully avoid going in late, and idisturbing the com- 
pany, after the lecture has begun ; but if you do chance to arrive late, you will 
step sofUy and take the first seat you can find, instead of making further interrupt 
tion, by parading through the room in search of a better/' 

We should be happy to lavish nothing but praise upon what re- 
mains of this work ; but there are some observations in the chapter 
on ^^ dinner parties'' so incorrect and ridiculous^ that we cannot pass 
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tbem by. We are here treated with an entertainment of various 
delight. Anecdote and cbampaigne, and brilliant conversation 
sparkle round the board, aided by the flashing of steel as it ascends 
to scabbard itself in rosy lips, intended by nature for a much gen- 
tler purpose. It seems, however, that the steel blade is an Ameri- 
can perquisite ; we find no fault. In some parts of our country they 
prefer fingers. De gustilmsy fyc^ Among some refined people, 
silver forks are in vogue, but their use is not patriotic ; to bleed for 
one's country must be most sweet and decorous, especially at a din- 
ner party. In this scene the forces are again marshaled, (as in the 
sick chamber,) and the actors must enter like a ^' platoon of sddiers," 
** with erect carriage and a firm step," in a column of three file — 
advance to the front — then defile to the left, and assume your proper 
positions. We are thus led into the dining room — ^the company 
ar^ arranged in due order. '^ Let the young lady take especial care 
to spread her napkin in her lap, and place the gloves «mder it" — 
nothing like a double rampart. Then follows the ondaught — self- 
possession is the shield against all disasters. A worthy biped of the 
species ' anser' is furiously attacked sword in band by his generical 
opponent. 

" When Greek meets Greek, then comes the lug of war." 

Clad in impenetrable armor, the victim feels the blows which fall 
upon him, and at one bound flies to the bosom of a lady fair. The 
poor goose ^' finds no generous friend, no pitying foe." The rescued 
prisoner is ungallantly demanded — ^' Ma^am^ IwUl thank yfmfar, 
that gooseJ* The lady retains only the spoils of the vanquished, and 
the shout of victory is raised for the conqueror. The whole scene is 
worthy of the most attentive perusal, we can quote but a part of it. 

" If yoa happen to meet with an accident at table, endeavor to preserve jrour 
eoMpoiare, and do not add to the discomfort yoa have created, by making an an- 
Becessary fuss about it. The easier such things are passed over, the better. I 
remember hearing it toM of a very accomplished gentleman, that when carving a 
lough goose, he had the misfortune to send it entirely out of the dish, and into the 
lap of the lady next to him ; on which he very coolly looked her in the face, and, 
with admirable gravity and calmness, said, ' Ma'am, I will thank you for that 
goose." In a case like this, a person must necessarily suffer so much, and be such 
an object of compassion to the company, that the kindest thing he could do, was to 
appear as unmoved as possible. This manner of bearing such a mortifying acci- 
dent gained him more credit, than he lost by his awkward carving." 

We must beg the mdulgence of our readers, while we comment 
upon one other passage, which, as it is broached with something of 
the air of a general principle, deserves a moment's attention. In 
speaking of the tender passion, our authoress observes — 

" Love in the heart of a woman should partake largely of the 
Qalure of gratitude ; she should love because she is already loved 
by one deserving her regard." This is indeed teaching the heart 
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--—" to throb by rule, 
To love what it abhors, to hate what it adores." 

In this sentiment toO| our ^^ Friend" has forsaken entirely her 
standard — ^Miss Edgeworth — whose characters she is constantly for« 
cing upon us as^ models of all that woman should be. In ** Be« 
linda/' the edaircissemeni depends on the fact that a pioteg^ of 
the hero, thought herself compelled to marry him out of gratitude, 
and he was too grateful to object, while the hearts of both were 
breaking with love to others. Now this loving out of ^ gratitude' may 
do well enough for certain ancient maidens, could they but obtain 
that which lias formed the burden of their seng and sigh, during a 
canapaign of forty years. One sidelong glance would overpower 
them— one fond gaze would melt the fountains of pity«<-<4ear8 of 
' gratitude' would own the ^^ soft impeachment." Ekit on this prin* 
ciple, what will become of some of our fair acquaintance ; their love 
must be, without metaphor, as boundless as the ocean ; you must 
love because, forsooth, " you are already loved by those" who, Hn 
their own estimation, certainly,) " are worthy of your regard." On 
this principle, ingrate beings ! no longer frown on that bve-stricken 
swain*" who follows you around the city with sighs — ^you must incur 
a debt of gratitude ^ whether or no' — ^the door you cruelly shut in 
bis face cannot protect you from this Cupid ; he shoots his missiles 
under it. But enough — ^well might " Young Ladies'^ exclaim, " save 
me from such ' Friends,' and I will save myself from my ene- 
mies." 

We will weary our readers no longer. If many more such books 
as this are written, and if they contain many such passages as we 
have quoted, we, that is, we the men, shall not long regard woman as 

— " it were all one — 
To love some bright particular star, 
And think to woo it." 

The spell of romance is broken. We once knew a lover driven 
from the feet of one mistress by seeing her pick her teeth with her 
finger ; his vow of love to another was interrupted by hearing a 
boisterous ^' halloo" escape from her beautiful lips. He would cer- 
tainly become a maniac if he was possessed with one half of the 
curious facts which this Young Lady's Friend has disclosed. Who 
could love after such discoveries ? Our authoress is certainly not 
gifted with that spirit which would raise " a mortal to the skies," 
but she has admirably succeeded in bringing ^^ an angel down." In 
conclusion we cannot but say, that we regard this book with a feel- 
ing of disajpprobation — ^we had almost said aversion. Woman, and 
all that belongs to her, are the sacred property of the fireside and 

* Allusion has been made, I suppose, to a love-cracked gentleman who has been 
perambulating the street, fancying every lady he meets is the cruel fair one, and 
making offers of marriage by thrusting billet-doux under the doors. — Prini> Dev, 
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of home* It is there ber duties are to be learned — ber influence to 
be felt — and ber virtues to be rewarded. The curious world have 
nothing to do with her ; and she cannot be forced into its serine, or 
exposed to its gaze without that feeling of desecration with which 
we should witness the sacred ornaments of religion plucked from the 
altar. Home must lose its sacred charms— the mother roust cease 
to be what God has mnde her — ^the child be deserted hy the fiur 
angels irtio invest her with purity and loveliness, ere it will be ne* 
ceisary fi>r a human artificer, to place her unskillful hand on creations 
which need not the aid of art. The lady who has so kindly vplun« 
teered to be the guide of our fair countnrwomen, may, for aught we 
know, be endowed with every accomplishment that belongs to her 
aex* She may make artificial roses with every splendor of color- 
ing, but the grace — the delicacy — the sweetness, are not within her 
reach* We do live in a brazen age — an age which is daily wither- 
ing every romantic vision, and every chivalrous feeling that has es- 
caped from the more idesJ world of our ancestors. We have seen 
the most beautiful landscapes de&ced by the sordid spirit of gain — 
we have seen a fiictory on the brink ot Niagara — ^we see man, the 
image of his Maker, daily becoming more madly selfish — more 
meanly greedy. We did hope that all the utiliurianism which 
steam could invent or execute, was exhausted on the physical world, 
or that at most the rougher sex was alone exposed to its action* 
We were not prepared to behold the last refuge of sentiment — ^the 
fondest dream of imagination — the delicate incarnation of spirit^ 
rudely assaulted by its unhallowed approach. 
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We stood upon the mount,— the stars were out, 
Their heaven-lit fires were beaming bright : the moon, 
In silent loveliness, 'mid floating clouds 
So light they seemed the home of spirits blest. 
Was gliding on. Beneath us raged the storm ; 
Par, far below, as from the cliff we gazed, 
A dense cloud lay. Over the earth it spread 
A sable pall, whichi in the moon's pale rays 
Showed fearfully : — ^unbroken save by gleams 
Of vivid lightning, when its fiery wing 
Traversed the darkness : then the thunder's voice 
Pealed forth its echoing roar. It was a scene 
Fearful, yet beautiful— that evening storm. 

YaU College, April 8, 1837. ^' ^' 
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(a tale of the sea.) 

chapter i. 
' This is the very coinage of your brain/ Hamlet, 

* 

* Ye heavens ! there is an angel in her eye, 

* Pleading to win me.' Jbid. 

Mary Latimer ! reader, I have a story to tell you about ber, 
that will make your heart ache before I get through with it — a 
strauge story, a bright and black one at the same time — a dark un- 
fathomable providence, which for some purpose or other gives to life 
a bright spot a moment, only to make blackness blacker by. con- 
trast — ogives to the heart a thrill and pulse of happiness, and then 
sends something to roll and riot in it like a blast from the pit of 
darkness — nurses the flowers and blossoms of a bright hope there, 
and when we look to them and inhale their sweetness, we find out 
we have inhaled poison : — But, to the story. 

Worn down and rendered haggard by study and sickness, brought 
into one of those miserable states of mind when one feels like an in- 
fernal, hating every body, even my own soul, my study door open- 
ed, and my father entered the apartment. 

* Good morning to you, Henry, I am glad' — 

I had turned from him, and, covering my face with my hands, 
laid it down on the table, where Uie tears ran streaming through my 
fingers. 

* Inexplicable boy !' — He sat down by me, he was always tender 
as a mother ; he took me, large as I was, in his arms, and folded me 
into his heart, saying softly and kindly, ^ my unhappy child.' 

* O father, speak to me not — speak not, I beg of you. You 
would say paus& — give up this deadly work — throw aside my book 
— ^mix with the world — ^be cheerful. No, I cannot, I cannot — 
speak not of it. It has Become my life, soul, all — I cannot. A res- 
pite were only giving me to thought, and that were only substituting 
one passion for another. It will kill me — ^I expect it — ^but what 
matters it that I have my way ! Do not speak of it.' 

I buried my face in his bosom, and wept worse than before. 

* Henry j Henry, my boy, my dear boy ! you mistake' — ^my fiither 
was kind here, his voice soft. He did not frown — he did not ridi- 
cule—he knew better — he knew how to deal with the * mind dis- 
eased.' Scolding, or ridicule, had made me desperate — ^he knew it. 
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'Henry, my boy, look on me' — ^I raised my head. He held a 
letter in bis band, a letter from my uncle in Jamaica. It seemed be 
knew my affliction, and pitied it — be bad therefore written, and in 
the most urgent terms, to send me to him — promised me every thing 
I wanted — ^with a beautiful description of his plantations, his groves, 
ground^ parterres, colonades, &c. &c.— concluding the whole with 
that privileged phrase of all rich uncles — ^ be shall come.' 

I read it. 

* And you will go, my boy ?' 

* No, father, no. Why should I go to him ? 1 would die here — 
here in my home — here in your arms — here with cousin Mary. No, 
father, no. I'll not curse him with a maniac — spare me.' 

* But Mary shall go with you.' 

I shook my bead mournfully. Mary herself at that moment en- 
tered, and stood gazing at me. 

Reader, if you have ever seen an angel just dropped down from 
heaven, to charm earth with visions of superhuman beatitude, then 
ytm can paint her. If you have ever seen a face, in which all the 
afiections, sympathies, feelings, passions, that go to make up the best 
part of humanity, are depicted and blended together, and that face lit 
up with mind, and always accustomed to greet you with a smile, and 
arways speaking for you, staying with you, loving you, looking with 
favor on your errors, smoothing over your faults, bearing with your 
bnmors, regretting and pardoning your peevishness, and doing this 
time and time again, and then doing it all as if she wearied not, but 
rejobed to suffer for you, and would suffer more if you wished her 
to, and even seemed to invite it — if you have ever seen such a face, 
and in it such an expression, you may then know my feelings, as 
I raised my face, pallid thin and tearful, expressive of my agony, 
and met her's of love, weeping also, and bending over me. 

Mary and me were betrothed long before, and I have nothing 
sentimental to say about it — indeed, if the reader would read nothing 
ebe, be had better stop at once. I have to tell him of something 
else— of— but let him read on, if he wishes it. 

* Mary, Mary ! have yoit, too, come to torment me, you so kind, 
you I love so, you I live for, pray for ? what have I done to merit it?' 

My father had left the study. I sat there, my head on my hand, 
and that rested on the table. 

Mary leant over my shoulder, lifted my bead from its recumbent 
position, kissed my hot forehead — one of her tears rolled down on 
my cheek as she did so. 

I looked up. I never saw iso much affliction on one face before — 
it seemed the misery of an age was crowded into a moment, and 
sd! of it settled there to blast it. 

* Mary, what would you ?' said I mournfully. 
< Your happiness, Henry.' 
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^ And will it come back ?' 

* Whither has it gone ? where aire our bright days ? your life, 
smiles^ joy ? Alas, Henry, you are wasting, murdering yourself — 
you have strung your mind up to an unnatural pitch — the last oil 
you are burning of an almost expiring lamp — and those loving you, 
caring for you, depending on you — ^they, Hedry, are drooping too. 
Will you murder meV 

I started — ^ Tou^ Mary, murder you !' I looked hard at her — 
surely, I had been blindi Where was the. red lip, the bright eye, 
the sweet smile, the calm and expansive forehead of Mary Latimer? 
sure, that was not it, this was not her, thus thin, worn, wasted ! 

* You, Mary — murder you ! I have been dreaming. I am a fiend, 
a villain, a devil. I have forgotten, been selfish, thought none ever 
felt but me, none were wretched but me, none were ever cursed with 
such a weight on their hearts but me. What, when, where, how 
shall I remedy it ?' 

This was what she wanted. 1 was a lamb now, and led as she 
wished. 

* Accept your uncle's proposals, throw away these deadly vol- 
umes, come out from these shadows, and be yourself again. Look 
out on life, look out as you ought, and drink in the bright and beau- 
tiful around you. Talk, laugh, be gay — ^look not upon things with 
this jaundiced vision of yours, but think of the better purposes of 
being, and be happy again. The vessel waits for us — I go with 
you^^nd once out on the blue waters — once out of this wretched 
gloom and misery here, and we may yet hope for restored health, 
and that time will bring round better days and all will be well again. 
And the sea ! O, the sea, Henry, the bright and beautiful sea, with 
its life and glory and action, with its storms and winds and sweep- 
ing waves, with its hues by day and fiery magnificence by night ! 
And then all the stories of it — of its sparry realms and green grot- 
toes, with its groves of coral and cavernous crystal, its beds of hya- 
cinth and emerald and diamond, and — ah ! there, I see you laugii 
again, and that's what I want, and you vnli go, Henry, you will go?' 

Thus did this sweet girl, this angel, when her own heart was al- 
most broken, put on the hollow mockery of gayety ; and by talking, 
and rambling, and picturing up these little nothings, bring back 
something like harmony into my heart, and set it beating again with 
something of its accustomed music. 

I need not say she prevailed, and that we were soon prepared for 
our journey. The reader may therefore, if he chooses, suppose us 
on the ocean. 
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CHAPTER n. 

' O'er the glad waters of the dark blue sea.* 

Byron, 
* A motley assemblage^ gefittemen.' ^ 

J^arfuhar, 

The reader has doubtless guessed before this, the cause of the 
strange conduct recorded in the last chapter. The scholar, the se- 
dentary man, need not be told of that morbidness, that blackness, 
that living murder, that protracted death, that hell on earth that's 
gendered by study and long confinement ; that state of mind when 
day becomes night, light darkness ; when Paradise were a desert, 
and the bright span of heaven, 

Fretted with gold and carioos workmanship, ^ j 

were little else than a dungeon's dome bending down its rocky 
arms, to clasp one in its almost tangible horror ; of those moments, 
when that leaden something lies on the heart like a mountain, crush* 
ing it and turning to gall its sweet founts of happiness, and we walk 
our rooms with streaming eyes, quivering lips, and the imaginatioiis 
of fiends. He knows it all. Let him add to this already insup- 
portable wretchedness, a deadly perseverance, a naerciless disregard 
of nature's wants, as she keeps crying out in the pallid lip, the 
trembling hand, the unsteady pulse, the hot brow and ringing braia ; 
let him add a perseverance, until actual disease sets in, and the black 
spectre of incipient Insanity begins to brood over and get the mas- 
tery of the intellect, and he will then have no difficulties in uncfer- 
standing me, nor will the picture seem overdrawn. 

We dropped down the channel with a light wind, in one of the 
most beautiful barques of the service, and passing between the green 
shores of Staten and Governor's Island, glided out on the expanse 
of heaving waters. The morning was one of. brilliancy, the sky 
had scarcely a speck in it, save the low banks of white clouds that 
lay along the horizon, the waves swung to and fro with an easy 
motion, the sea gulls skimmed about us, and the gently indented 
ridges of the Jersey shore sunk in the distance, and were scarcely 
distinguished from the low line of the ocean. 

The sea now began to look bluer, as is always the case as we leave 
shore, the breeze freshened, the sails filled, the larboard fore and aft 
main stays wore taughter and taughter, and while the waves grew 
rougher and angrier, and began to heave and hurry and splasii 
about the bows, the gallant vessel bowed to her duty, and sprang 
through the element like a sea-bird just loosed from prison, and 
shaking its white pinions to the rush of the wind. The breeze 
continued, the bald tops of Neversink lost their outline, and by the 
middle of the morning's watch, the last of the land had vanished, 
and we felt ourselves alone upon the ocean. 
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'Rvefj msn oaght to go to sea once, for the sake of this moment. 
Tbe beauty aad solenmitj of it together, make an impression not 
IKion to pass away. Landsmen may speculate on it, may think 
tbeiBSelves at sea, and try to conjure up something of the feel- 
ing they would have, as they saw the land shut out, and nothing 
under and around them but a rolling, growling, mutable element ; 
bot tbey need to be there, they need to stand on that deck, lean 
orer that tafferel, hear that wind in the shrouds, and the thunder of 
tbe divided waters as tbe stout vessel battles with them ; they need 
with their own eyes to look up to that heaven, with their own eyes 
10 dweep that horizon, and see nothing but water, water, water, 
wherever they turn, and with their own ears to hear that water roar-^ 
big like a blood-bound for blood, to get any thing of the true feeling 
which the scene inspires. 

A man feels very much like one who leaves a crowd and goes 
faito solitude, except a sense of vastness all the while following him, 
and filling his heart with a feeling that words are poor things for. 
Ha ieels alone. He feels, very much as we suppose a man might ; 
tnd the speculations of certain philosophers were sane ones, viss. 
that man is properly an isolated being, that he was formed so, and 
were happier so, and that the restrictions and moral duties devolving 
<m him in a social state, are at once prejudicial and unnatural. It is 
in auch a state that the heart gets a freshness it can get no where 
^lae-*— that old prejudices and habits break up, or are swept away by 
MW thoughts and new objects of thought — that a new life is given 
td us, and a springiness, an activity, a poetry of action, so to speak, 
takes possession of us, and we are transformed into a new being. It 
is4tere a man finds the cords in his heart tighten to those about 
bim, beyond what it will do elsewhere — ^that the social qualities 
manifest themselves in their most attractive manner — that the ten- 
derness of all these relations is increased, and he better performs the 
duties that belong to him— -that he most habitually appreciates his 
blessings, has a more immediate sense of his af&nity to Heaven — ^in 
shorty &at it makes him better. 

The efifect upon me was electric. My mind, no longer at Its for- 
mer tension, loosed from old habits and my thoughts turned into 
new channels, the mists began ^o clear away, and a healthier action. 
take place. A quietude succeeded not easy to describe. There 
was no lassitude in it, as might be expected from a reaction, but so 
easy, although rapid, was the transit to health, that I felt like a man 
climbing a hill towards the sunrise, when it breaks on him at once 
in the broad blaze of day. A freshness passed over my heart, like 
sunlight over a bank of summer flowers, giving it new beauty, be- 
sides increasing its sweetness. I am confident of this, that my so- 
ciety became more tolerable ; for those who once had shunned me 
as a man whose mind was unsound, now gathered around me, and 
offered such little attentions as passengers in such cases offer inva- 
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lids. I thanked them kindly ; and a degree of affiibilky spread round 
the ship, at once new and delightful ; imparting animation to the 
dullest, and putting wit into some skulls, entirely innocent of such a 
thing before that, where it absolutely sparkled like the native ore. 

Our skipper was a man worth a moment's notice. He was a tall, 
strong-boned New Englander, hardy as a pine knot, and not unlike 
one in color. His straight hair fell over a fine brow. He had a blue 
eye, rather too much so for the leathern color of his countenance, 
while a slight provincialism, now and then perceptible, showed 
him Maine-born and fitted to the ocean. He was such a man as 
you would not like to offend, if an enemy ; and would have no fear 
of it, if a friend ; one, whose honor you'd take his face as affidavit 
for, at any moment. He was a grand sailor, too ; and sprinkledi 
withal, with a touch of that self-complacency in respect to his knowl- 
edge of nautical matters, which as often bespeaks high merit in a 
man as it does something not quite so praise-worthy ; and there was 
an infinite fund of humor in him too, to which we always made ref- 
erence when wanting amusement, which quality made him much 
valued by us all. His ship was called the Swan, and, indeed, under 
his management and a fair wind, she rode the sea like one. 

I must also notice two others of the ship's company, while I am 
about it, as they will play a slight part in an interlude in the coarse 
of our drama. The one was a little man, a Chinese — been in- this 
country two or three years for trade, and now bound to the West 
Indies. He was squint-eyed, pot-shaped, and bandy-legged, and in 
his feet, made but small pretensions to diminutiveness, either latitu- 
dinally or longitudinally; for his legs looked like sticks stuck in a 
pan-cake, such as I have seen school-boys of a summer's aftemoin, 
making by a mud-puddle in the country. He was also very pert 
and techy ; fond of talking, which he did continually, and with the 
most execrable intonations ; and, like all loquacious gentlemen, he 
had the misfortune not to know it, so that on the whole he was very 
amusing and very troublesome. 

The other individual was his antipodes. If the Chinese was 
short, this man was long ; if the Chinese was thick, this man was 
thin. He would have passed for a walking stick by moon-light. He 
was green and ignorant, just come from the Captain's state, and first 
time on ship-board. His face was such a one as you would whittle 
from a stick with a jack-knife ; his dress was not exactly a la modty as 
his coat flapped about like a top-sail blown from the bolt-ropes, and 
bis boots were absolutely tremendous. Every one thought of their 
toes as he passed them, and he thumped round the deck like a cat 
shod with walnut shucks — or, to raise the figure a little, he made a 
noise like half a dozen calkers thumping on the hulk of a line of 
battle ship. 

These were the only curiosities of the ship — (he rest were gen- 
tlemen. 
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We had been about four days at sea, when the ugly Capes of 
Hatteras loomed up in the distance, and as usual there, the sky began 
to look heavy and threatening. 

It seems as if all the hurricanes of the Atlantic gather in these lati- 
tudes, and growl at every ship that passes, as if begrudging them the 
free use of the water — as if there was some gigantic spirit sitting on 
that promontory, anxious for the supremacy of the ocean. I saw 
our skipper look long and hard all around the horizon, a dozen tiroes 
in as many minutes; and from the curl of the lip and the fast settling 
expression on his broad brow, I saw, as sailors say, there was some- 
thing in the wind. We could not yet see the Uapes ; that is, we 
could not see the water mark on the shore, but there was a sound 
coming from them louder and louder every moment, which I cannot 
better express than by calling it home-made thunder. Just such a 
sound, perhaps, as a thousand rocks of a ton's weight apiece would 
make, when raked about by some huge Titans, on a bed of trap- 
stone or granite. The sound was harsh and heavy. 
.^ By the middle of the afternoon we came so near the Capes as to 
see them distinctly. The reader who has not been there will hardly 
credit their sublimity. Let him imagine to himself, a high bank of 
bald rocks stretching out into the sea, rough and ragged at top, pre- 
senting a broad front, rendered smooth by the action of the waters ; 
let him imagine the clouds hanging thick and murky over them, so 
low indeed as to sit upon them like a cap, changing each moment, 
now presenting huge and rolling folds of black vapor, as if a host of 
serpents were knotting and twining round each other, and now pre- 
senting their wild edges, like the fissures of the solid rock itself; let 
him imagine something of the low heavy roar, I have before spoken 
of, lessening as the high wind swept the sound away, and freshening 
again as the wind dies; and then let him imagine the waves, huge, 
dark, and angrily green, tumbling over each other and making right 
towards these rocks, like so many fiends ; where they swing, and 
strike, and split, and by the concussion with the face of the rock, 
are dashed in broad sheets into the air, fifty and sometimes a hun- 
dred feet, and falling back like the descending thunder of a cataract ; 
let him add to all this, the fear that the wind will drive his ship on 
to those very rocks, and he will have something of the picture. As 
good a substitute as can be found for it any where, is got by stand- 
ing below Niagara, and watching its amazing wealth of waters as 
they come tumbling from the precipice, except the immeasurable 
distance in point of the horror they inspire in the beholder. Niag- 
ara is huge, almost oppressively so ; but there is a sense of security 
as you stand by it, which is not felt as you go by the Capes of Hat- 
teras ; here you are filled with a dread sense of danger, and are glad 
to leave them behind you. 
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CHAPTER m. 

* Nature is at fault, and this good guest of ours (the soul) takes soil in an im- 
perfect body, and so is slackened from showing her wonders; like an excellent 
musician, which cannot utter himself on a defective instrument.' — Lord Bacon, 

The sun had not yet set. As yet there was nothrag ta frighten a 
kodsman. The dark sky on our right, banging over the Capes, was 
DOW some distance behind us ; and the wmd began to blow on the 
other tack, so it seemed there was nothing to fear. Our captain 
however did not suit me, I could not fathom his motions. He kept 
stretching his long neck to windward every few moments, and then 
hurrying aft to hold converse with the mate at the wheel. He sent 
his boy below too, to fetch up his night coat ; brought out his speak- 
ing trumpet and laid it on the capstan, and every now and then 
looked hard in the wind, and then ran bis eye aloft over the rig^ 

E*ng, as if to assure himself that his gallant vessel was as she should 
», and prepared for every emergency. 

Still he stood scowling windward. I looked in that direction — 
there was nothing there that I could see. The broad sun had dip- 
ped his disc in the ocean, flinging back upon the sky a broad sea of 
rosy and flame colored light, which, reflected down upon the heav'" 
ing and high topped waves, made them look like molten gold. 
High above them the evening star twinkled in the distance, and if I 
bad been told a storm was coming up, I should as soon have thought 
it coming out of a soft summer heaven, as irom that one before me. 
The wind had now died away, scarcely suflicient indeed to keep the 
sails bent was perceptible, and there was something so sweet and 
quiet gathering over us, we could not think of danger. The vessel 
made but little headway, the roaring sound of broken and disparted 
waves was no longer heard, she swung gayly and gracefully in the 
troughs of the rolling sea, and occasionally, if a wave more heavy 
than the rest struck against her, there was a start through the whole 
ship, as if the noise of waves was a thing unusual to us. Such was 
the quiet of the scene. 

' r ve sometimes thought,' said I, in a low tone, to Mary, as we stood 
leaning together over the tafferel, * I've sometimes thought I should 
like to go down under these green waves, and trace the wonders of 
the great deep there. How many fathoms below, think you, are 
the coral rocks — ^what splendor there in those crystal realms of per- 
fect solitude — how many hearts, think you, lie there, once beating 
with animation — ^wbat vast treasures for which men fight and mur- 
der each other— what horror and yet what magnificence !' 

* Ah ! Henry, at your old tricks again, dreaming !' 

* Aye, Mary, there are moments when every body dreams, even 
the dullest creature that crawls on the earth, and disgraces humanity 
by bearing the signet of it. Could you stand on the hills of our 
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home and see a storm come up, without feeling ; or hear the roar 
of a cataract, or gaze into the depths of a clear evening beaveoi 
without being lifted by it ? No more can we in such a night as 
this, with every thing about us to call out and strengthen the natural 
romance of the heart, think to tie it down to these every day reali* 
ties. It will rouse itself and be something else than mortal — the 
immortal within us will assert its superiority — ^the realities of things 
become vague and shadowy, and we seem an idea in the boundless 
universe ! It is in such moments that this shell of clay falls off — 
that we are nearer our true natures — ^that the gift of second sight 
seems ours — that we approximate towards the Deity, 

' And look into the very life of things.' 



* And what, Henry, do you esteem this — this presence, if I may 
so speak, which seems to fall on us, in such moments, purifying our 
vision r 

* You err, Mary, you err — this is no presence falling on us, noth- 
ing which is extraneous to our natures. Without doubt, it is only a 
freedom granted to these same powers, those now within us, giving 
them nobler exercise. It is that action belonging to another stage 
of being, allowed in this for wise purposes ; the which we shall 
never f^ly understand, till this clay, drops off, and we are entered 
on it.' 

'And the though ts,.Teelings, sympathies of that other state- 
Henry, what are they ?' 

' Without doubt, the same which are here, here in such moments as 
these, when the sublime and great in man are busy, though of course 
modified and enlarged. If we take these states, such as are strictly 
mental — if we take that happiness of which these are the fountaiui 
and those feelings and sympathies of which these are the cause and 
active principle, how different, how degraded, how immeasurably 
beneath them is the common every-day happiness of the world ! 
As there are no comparisons between the two, so are there no affini- 
ties whatever. The man truly and thoroughly an idealist, is a being 
no more in common with the rest of the world as respects his sour- 
ces of happiness, than the two most opposite things in nature. They 
are alike in thing, they differ in thought — they are alike in form, 
they differ in feeling — ^they resemble in element, they differ in dbm- 
Unation. Yet the peculiarities of this state of idealism — ^its plea- 
sures, sources, and feelings, such as they are, and such as we feel al 
this moment— they are the immortal in man sometimes sent down 
from heaven, to give us a glimpse and an anticipation of the state 
which is to come.' 

' There is something strange in this succession of being, and 
something to support t& fanciful theory of a state previous to this.' 
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^ Call it not fanciful, Mary, call not a philosophy, established by 
one of the proudest minds of antiquity, and subscribed to, with some 
modiGcations, by some of the greatest minds of each succeeding age, 
call it not fanciful. There is something more than poetry in the 
lines, 

' Our birth is bat a sleep and a forgetting : 
The sonl that rises with ns, our life's star, 
Hath had elsewhere its sittingi 
And Cometh from afar.* 
Not in evUire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home — 

there is something in this which a sneer will not answer for. If the 
Toice which comes into our souls in its still moments is the voice of 
truth, if the impressions that write themselves there in the solitude 
of undisturbed reason be the finger of the Almighty, the denial of 
which overturns every system of philosophy as well as this, then is 
an argument of tremendous force gathered from the concurrence of 
so many voices, the which to attempt to refute with nothing more 
important than a sneer, savors rather of imbecile assumption than 
the legitimate deductions of enlightened reason. What is this per- 
ception of beauty in the mind — this something which is not learned 
by study, but which is already there, and comparatively in a state 
of perfection ? what is this but the dawning of a luminary whose oc- 
cultation was in another world ? as ip the same way, according to 
reason and revelation, these faculties shall have a higher degree of 

I>erfection in the future world, than they have in this ? and as doubt- 
ess, that 9tate shall be succeeded by another, and that by another, 
and that still by another in progressive series, till the soul is merged 
in the likeness of God himself?' 

'But you believe we shall remember this state in a future one?' 
said Mary. 

* Yes.' 

' And that, probably, in the succeeding.' 
' Yes.' 

* And so on to infinity ?' 

* Doubtless.' 

' Why then do we not, in this state, have some knowledge of a 
former one ?' 

'Because, it may be that this state is so infinitely above the pre-** 
ceding, that all traces of it are lost. That state must have been 
lower, as the future shall be higher ; and such may have been the 
connection of matter and mind, if matter there was, that impressions 
writ themselves dimly, or not at all, on the memory. The fact that 
they are lost is nothing; for a child, a year old, cannot remember the 
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events six months previous. Yet the impressions were there ? Yes. 
And where are they ? Lost. But was it the less immortal ? 

' Again^ the former state may have been superior ; and if you de- 
ny the existence of matter heretofore, it may be that the connection 
now existing between a former unshackled active principle and mat- 
ter, has clogged and crippled it. Here the impressions of things are 
lost likewise. But a comparison between these two states is illus- 
trated not unaptly, by a reference to the two states, of extreme age, 
and vigorous manhood. The imbecile, in his dotage, cannot remem- 
ber the events of middle life, and yet that period was a vigorous 
one ; no more can the mind, now shackled and feeble, remember 
the freedom of an antecedent being. 

* I confess the last supposition the probable one, though breaking 
up the analogy of the series. But whether it is or not ; though the 
subject seem useless, and though we cannot fathom it ; yet, that the 
immense variety in the development of character can be accounted 
for by education alone, is equally ridiculous. Before education be- 
gan, character differed ; and there is no resolving the phenomenon, 
but by the doctrine of the idealist.' 

* Why, Henry, you're a Platonist !' 
' Well.' 

* And you'll be one, in love, next, will you not ?' 

* Not while there's a Mary Latimer, eh !' 

We were interrupted in this strange tete a tete^ by an incident 
soon enough putting Plato and his doctrines to flight, and ourselves 
likewise — which brings me to another chapter. 

CHAPTER IV. 

— ' poDto nox incubat at^a ; 
IntODuere poll, et crebris micat ignibus aether.' Virgil. 

I trust the reader has not forgotten the situation of the vessel, 
when 1 ran off to record the previous conversation. He will re- 
member that we were almost becalmed, that the sun was setting, 
that we had just passed the Capes which I described, and that the 
captain was on deck, and his motions were matters with me of some 
speculation. Of course, I was not without suspicions all the while ; 
but we soon enough had a reality to deal with of a more tangible 
character. 

Leaning over the tafferel as we were, and talking in a low tone, 
we were well calculated to be surprised as we raised our heads, and 
saw the change which had come over the heavens. We were roused 
by the captain's calling out in a sharp startling voice, 

* Abaft, abaft there r 

' Aye, aye, sir !' was the prompt answer. 

* How many points has she ?' 
' Three and a half, sir.' 

VOL. II. 29 
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* Give her another, you lubber — jam her into the wind — quick !' 
' Into the wind it is, sir.' 

Let nie describe the scene. The sky to windward bad entirely 
changed. Instead of the piles of soft rosy clouds last seen there, 
there was a long low bank of sky as black as night itself, above the 
level of which every now and then rolled up huge massy heads, 
folding and tumbling into each other, presenting to the eye the 
spectacle of a mountain of dense vapor struggling with a hurricane. 
The black mass continued to rise higher and higher, and was doubt- 
less approaching us rapidly, but there was not a sound from it as 
yet, nor had it a glimmer of light to tell what a demon was shrouded 
in it. Presently, I saw dart out from the rift of one of the largest 
piles, a stream of zigzag flame, lighting up the whole sky a moment, 
then seeming to descend and spend its force in the ocean, followed 
after an interval of perhaps half a minute, by a low muttering sound 
which was absolutely frightful. Indeed, as that growl came boom- 
ing over the waters, I felt my hat rise and the blood about my heart 
thicken and pain me. That flash seemed the signal for a general 
discharge ; aud at that moment, the sky entered on one of those 
grand exhibitions sometimes seen at sea, when the clouds in the dis- 
tance seemed lit up for a jubilee. Every fold of that sky seemed 
charged with electricity. It darted from one to another, now with 
a dazzling stream of white light, and now with a pale violet green, 
lacing and interlacing themselves backwards and forwards over the 
folds, until the whole portion of the heavens was braided over with 
broad bands of fire, while the sound was like one continued roar of 
heavy artillery. 

Our ship itself, at this time, was absolutely becalmed. The sails, 
all that were out, viz. tl^e jib, the square sail in the foretop, and the 
mizen, the last double reefed, bung loose in their places, and the 
vessel rolled and pitched in the successive troughs of the sea, entire- 
ly at their mercy. 

* There it comes at last!' growPd an old tar at my side, 'and 
screaming like so many devils.' 

I looked, and in the direction, the sea was in perfect agitation. 
The thunder still continued, but we could hear the wind likewise. 
The waves were tossed up one over the other, white and red by 
turns ; and now and then their white tops seemed entirely cUt off, 
and driven into the air. Whole sheets of water were thus taken 
up, and by the time the wind struck us, the*sky was as white and 
feathery as before it was gloomy. 

Our skipper was a real Yankee, and was prepared for it, but we 
had more than we wanted. Extra stay braces had been run up to 
each of the sails — two men were stationed at the wheel, while he 
himself stood by the companion ladder, watching the event and 
sternly giving his orders. 

* Master coxswain !' roared the captain. 
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^ Och ! fait, and what would your honor be wantin of Pat Flana- 
gin V was the Irish answer. 

' Wont she bear a bit of that foresail in the place of the jib ? I 
fear me the first cat-paw will loose her bolt rigging.^ 

^ Divil a bit, your honor, will ye be after wantin the foresail. The 
jib, your honor, 'II blow us to the divil, by my shoul ! or I'm not the 
son of my mither, darlint !' 

The wind struck us at the moment, and their voices were drowned 
in what followed. The ship bowed to the blast, like a wounded sea 
bird dropped into the water and trying to rise again, and her lee 
yard arms almost dipped themselves into the ocean ; then gliding 
up into the wind, she seemed to shake herself for action, actually 
leaping from one wave to another, and shaking oiS" the thick foam 
from her bows in sheets of silver. 

Sad was it now for poor Jonathan, before mentioned. Hearing 
the roar of the tempest, he rushed up the gangway at the very mo- 
ment the boom swept the deck, which, striking him somewhere 
about the shoulders, pitched him head over heels into the lee scup* 
pers, where he lay kicking and splattering and choking, like a shad 
in shallow water. 

The wind lulled a moment, then came on with redoubled fury, 
and then followed a scene indescribable. The second puff struck 
the vessel as it seemed to me, like a cannon shot, or another vessel 
jamm'd against us, or as if we had grounded. The jib stay gave 
way instantly ; and, leaving that sail slack, of course it was torn to 
rags in a moment ; while the ship, having nothing now to keep her 
off, fetch'd full into the wind, bringing her other sails of course into 
the worst possible position for their safety. And what was feared 
happen'd^— the sail in the foretop, brought flat to the wind, gave way 
with a crack like a pistol ; and, blown clean from the bolt ropes, it 
went off into the dim night, like the spectral outline of one of Os- 
sian's ghosts, careering on the tempest. Not so with the sail in the 
mizen-top — this was less fortunate. It was double reefed, and bra- 
ced, and the canvass was fresh — ^she therefore held her own. But 
the spar to which she was fastened snapp'd short off at the cross- 
trees like a pipe stem, and down came the whole on the deck like 
a thunder clap. 

* Ho ! the waist there — jump, jump for your lives !' sounded from 
the forecastle. 

* Och ! your hon' — ^were the last words of the poor Irishman ; 
for, striking the taught main chains to which he clung, their vibra- 
tions bounded him overboard in an instant. Poor fellow ! his cries 
ring in my ears at this moment. He was a good swimmer, and as 
be rose on the top of the waves, he stretched both arms out to us 
with the most heart piercing shrieks, which, as we parted from him 
farther and farther, rose absolutely in howls of deprecation. Pres- 
ently, a higher wave than the rest combed over him^-one gurgling 
stifled cry, and he rose no more. 
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What happened next was of a different cbaracter. We could no 
longer keep the deck — of course we went below, and the gangways 
were locked. It was now so dark, we could see but little more than 
the length of the vessel ; but I remember the sky above as doubly 
black, and so very near us it seemed we could almost touch it ; and 
that the wind drove howling through the rigging like so many de- 
mons, whipping the remaining topmasts about like so many whip 
cords. 

We were below in the darkness some two or three hours, the 
cabin lamp nearly extinguished by the water dashing through the 
sky-light, each of us holding on to what we could get hold of, and 
waiting the worst. Some of the passengers shrieked, some swore, 
and some prayed. Here and there a face, little bolder than the 
rest, put on something like a smile of daring ; but it looked more 
like moon-shine on a tomb stone than any thing else — you could see 
the coward at heart. Some turned in ^ a|l standing' as the sailors 
say, thinking themselves safest there ; and others lay about the floor, 
catching hold of chairs, tables, settees, and one thing and another, 
each as he could. For myself, I confess my fright, though appa- 
rently collected. Mary lay on my breast, as fragile as a May 
flower broken by the tempest wind, and almost as lifeless. Cling- 
ing round my heck, myself in turn clasping one of the masts, which 
came through the deck, and stood as a pillar for the cabin, we lay in 
silence, listening to the stunning roar from above, and expecting 
every moment to hear tlie water burst over us, and send us to the 
bottom. 

I shan't forget that moment. All the acts of my life came throng- 
ing into my brain, and I seemed to live them all over again. Then 
it was I realized something of that mysterious faculty of the mind, 
its power of retention ; and saw something of the manner in which 
a man shall be self-judged at the Judgment. I actually believe I 
had more single and separate thoughts at that moment, than I have 
had in years since then ; and, smile as you may, Mr. Reader, I be- 
lieve I had truer repentance. 

At that moment there was a shock throughout the ship. 

* She^s filling V sounded from above. The voice seemed like 
the trump of the arch-angel. 

A cold chill ran through me, and Mary's frame quivered like an 
aspen. 

* She^s sinking ! /' sounded again. 

One wild awful shriek burst from us all — darkness gathered over 
my eyes — I heard the waters tumble into the cabin, like fiends 
which had been loo long debarred fix>m their prey — ^and there was 
a choking, stifling sensation at my heart, that seemed hell itself. I 
shan't forget it. 

From such awful excitement, there's but a short step to the ludi- 
crous — we had it. 
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The lamp had been lit at the moment of the shock, and shed a 
dim light as the ship lurched leeward, tumbling cots, tables, chairs, 
chests and passengers in a heap together ; and as the cry came she^$ 
sinking ! followed by the shrieks of the passengers, the little Chi- 
nese, heretofore mentioned, lay pinned to the lee lockers by a chest 
jammed against his middle, where he lay kicking and scrabbling like 
a huge horse fly stuck in a tar barrel, and crying out with a face as 
red as Lucifer, 

' Got dam ! — Got dam !-^Got dam !' — 

While at the same moment, the tall Jonathan leapt from his birth, 
and shouted out, 

* Where's my boots ? where's my boots ?' as if he could not think 
of going to the bottom without them. 

As luck would have it, the captain made his appearance at this 
moment, saying, ' the storm was well nigh over.' 

The words we had heard from the decJc^ it seemed^ had only re^ 
f erred to the bending of a fresh sail. 

The eiFect was electrical. Every one of us, man, woman and 
child, burst into a laugh, almost as loud as was our former shriek ; 
while the little Chinese swore louder than before, and Jonathan went 
tumbling up the hatchway, muttering through bis long nose, 

* Well, I guess that are thing aint polite nor nothing, no bow.' 
Poor Jonathan ! I pitied him ever afterwards, for he bore the 

name of Boots to the end of the voyage. 

I myself sought the deck soon ailer, and what a scene was before 
me. Could it be possible the loud storm had so lately been there ? 
could it be possible the black sky had been rolling and folding over 
US ? and that the lightning and thunder had been glimmering and 
surging from it, as if it embosomed all the demons of the universe ? 
Where had it gone, then ? 

The sky above me was as blue as the eye of beauty, and stainless 
as the robe of the cherubim. The wind was low and balmy as if 
breathed from isles of spice and cinnamon, and only sent to us on 
ministerings of mercy. The moon hung soft and glimmering in the 
far ether, and around her the stars were gathered and shining in 
lambent beauty, like so many guardian spirits of the world. The 
high topped and frothy waves were gone, and in their places lay 
dimpling in the moon-beams, such only as break on a summer shore, 
filling the green groves with harmony. Sweeping along in easy un- 
dulations, rather in sport as it seemed than otherwise, the light re- 
flected on their curling combs as they heaved to meet it, made them 
look like banks of topaz emerald and crystal moving by magic ; 
while the softened feeling, creeping through the heart of the be- 
holder, as this beauty lay before him, and he contrasted it with the 
scene an hour previous, and the low dashing sound they made came 
up into his ears, was well calculated to stir the heart, if beauty can 
do it, and give to it a pulsation and a power of joy, the memory of 
which is not soon to pass away. 
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I have, siDce then, seen lovely scenes; I have admired the stream 
the cataract and the ocean a thousand times, but have never been 
so lifted up by my feelings as at that moment, or felt with such full 
force, the harmony there is, between the beautiful in nature, and that 
which is in the depths of the human soul. 

CHAPTER v. 

*' They talk of love and pleasure — ^bat 'tis all 

A taJe of falsehood — life is made of gloom.*' — Percival. 

Reader, this chapter has something darker in it than the last. 
The scenes just described for you, have rather led me off from the 
darker picture ; and in living over, but in fancy, the three or four 
days I have described, I have forgotten myself, and wandered into 
something like happiness. 

O, when I look back at those days — and what I have told you 
occurred years since — when I think of the soft and sunny star which 
at that period seemed rising on my existence, when I think how that 
yo}'age, with its inconsiderable variableness, succeeded in charming 
me off into something like an Elysium of feeling, I could pray for 
the same hallucination to come over me again, even if it were to be 
interrupted by the same catastrophe, which tore me from all I loved, 
and threw me back into the universe of my own unfettered passions. 

They tell us of happiness in this world. Yes ! but it is the light- 
ning lacing and overlacing a thunder-cloud — ^lovely and destructive; 
for while we gaze at the beauty, a fire-bolt descends and scathes us. 

But let me go on. I shall tire you but a moment. Nothing oc- 
curred of importance after the events recorded in the last chapter, 
for two or three days ; until, late in the morning of the fourth, we 
found ourselves skimming lightly through the Bahamas, most of 
them so low as to look more like banks of fog than any tiling else, 
till close upon them. The waters here were still, and blue, and 
beautiful; some of the shores looked white, as if thickly strown with 
sea shells; huge quantities of sea weed now and then obstructed our 
passage ; and the beautiful birds of the tropics came about the ship, 
circled our masts for a moment, and then slowly betook themselves 
away. But the wind was fair, and our vessel, being fully rigged 
again, we soon left the islands behind us. 

The next morning I was on deck before sunrise — our position was 
much changed. We were off the jutting cape, on the east end of 
Cuba; and though we had no day-light as yet, by the faint glimmer 
of the moon as she dipped her horn in the ocean, I saw height after 
height of green and waving groves, rising one above another as reg- 
ularly as if laid down by the hand of art, and this beautiful scene 
backed by high and broad precipices, making it more beautiful by 
contrast, while a low line of white foam was faintly perceptible 
along the softly winding and indented curvature of the shore. 
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The East was soon one flood of glory. Far along from north to 
south, and rising nearly a third of the way to the zenith, a broad 
sheet of sapphire and gold hung down, and pinned as it seemed by 
a single star to the blue wall of heaven ; and, flashing all over its 
ample folds, were floating clouds of exceeding beauty, some of them 
mere spots, dark in the center, and fringed with tassels of silver and 
chrysophrase, others more ample in their spreading draperies, and 
painted with all the colors of the rain-bow, while the bright and di- 
vergent shafts of light, streaming up from the yet unrisen sun, gave 
the scene such an imposing grandeur as I till then had never wit- 
nessed. 

It will hardly be believed that man is cruel in these regions — ^yet 
he is more blood thirsty. The very blessings of the place have 
made him a devil— ^shut up his heart to mercy, torn from it every 
human sympathy, and steeped him to the lips in crime and murder. 

The wind shifting two or three points, the Captain found it iie- 
cessary to run in for the island. We had scarcely passed Cape 
Maize, when a light built felucca darted out from the shore, and 
bore down upon us. A pirate boat with a dozen men in her, is no 
pleaisant companion at any time — but a craft like that, with thrice 
that number probably, was much less to be desired. That this was 
a pirate, we could not doubt, from the mode of his appearance, — 
and that she was full of men, .we could now see by the light of the 
sun just breaking over the waters. Though some six or eight miles 
from us, by the help of his glass the Captain discovered she had no 
heavy arms aboard, and as we had four smart carronades, we could 
not utterly despair. Every passenger was ordered on deck, the fe- 
males sent below — Mary excepted, whom I could not tear from my 
side, though I besought her with all the passion of an almost mad- 
dened heart — and the hatches fastened down. Pistols and cutlasses 
were given to each, the decks cleared, braces laid to the guns, and 
every thing prepared for action. 

For myself I had no fear — a sort of daring joy took possession of 
me, and I felt as if I could have fought my way through a thou- 
sand. But Mary, she was the weight upon me^ She would not 
leave me ; and I had to bear the consciousness, that one, dear to me 
as my life, was as likely to perish by the first shot, as the most reck- 
less and swearing villain of us all. Yet there was something in her 
eye as little like fear, as the passion I felt in my own bosom — a 
power was there, a high, and, I may say, a proud resolve to live or 
die with me, which made me think of Semiramis when she battled 
for Assyria. 

We had the wind, and that was our advantage ; and it was our 
Captain's purpose, either to run the pirate down (for he was not 
half our bulk though trebling us in men) or cripple him at a dis- 
tance, and trust to chance and a good vessel to escape. He was 
coming up on our right, battling with the wind, and of course had 
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to tack often — ^this was in our favor also. We were gliding ligbtlj 
under our jib and square sails, and these giving us no trouble, we 
could strike him as we chose. The pirate either did not suspect 
our intent, or he thought it too bold for us, for his course lay right 
athwart our own, and be manifested no disposition to change it. 

He was now perhaps within three miles of us, and the Captain 
thinking our shot might reach bim, the lee ports were opened, and 
a gun double shotted thrust out. The pirate tacked at the moment, 
as not liking it ; but his vessel not having the requisite speed, she 
did not pay off well, and, balancing a moment with his masts in a 
line with us, he gave us the fairest chance to rake him. The gun 
at the moment was Bred, and as the smoke swept off, we saw the 
splinters dance up from the pirate's tafferel, as the shot bolted 
through it, and pitched into the very midst of the crew. 

i D n him !' growled our Captain — ' give him another such, 
and we'll send them all to the devil !' 

The other gun was run out and fired, and sure enough, the pirate 
bad enough of it. The felucca's foremast went over board like 
lightning. 

'Now we will meet the villains at their own game ! Here mate-— 
drag those two starboard guns over here ! Some of you take these 
and reload, while we ply him again — he shall go to the bottom if I 
have to go with him— come, bustle !' 

Alas, why did we. not take the moment and escape. I should 
have bad a brighter story to— -but let me proceed. 

The pirate had cleared his ship of the fallen mast — and, having 
turned about, with his remaining one he was trying to escape. 

* Ah, ha, my fine fellow— d n ye ! but I'll teach ye how they 

do these things in old Maine, eh ! there, take that !' and off went 
another gun. 

The Captain was a splendid gunner, and in less than fifteen min- 
utes, the pirate lay unmanageable ; as fair a mark as one would wish 
of a holy-day, and into which with a most murderous certainty, we 
pitched our shot one after another, till the cannon were so heated 
we could scarcely handle them. All this time the pirate was as lit- 
tle formidable as a cock-boat. Not a piece in him above a musket, 
he lay there like a beast caught in the toils, and could not return a 
blow. 

Our Captain was like a maniac. It seemed little less than down- 
right murder, to continue the work ; but his temper was up, and I 
doubt whether, even if the Sag had been down, which, strange to 
say, was yet flying, whether he would have desisted. The pirate 
now got out his long boat, and tried to tow his vessel ashore — I saw 
one of our shot strike it, and tear it and the poor wretches all to 
pieces. He had now nothing to do but lay still and bear it, and this 
he did, until be was evidently sinking. 
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This put new life into our Captain — he ceased firing and ordered 
every sail set. The wind came on stiff at the moment, and, with 
the speed of ten knot, we bore directly for the wreck. With her 
tiller held by the Captain's own hand, the Swan went over the 
waves like a bird, the waters roaring at her bows, and behind her a 
long track of foam. 

* Stand ready all !' shouted the Captain. ' Down — down every 
man ! look out for the shock ! !' 

At that moment we struck the pirate right amid ship — the wreck 
parted with a shock of thunder. A wild howl rose horribly to 
heaven, and the sea went over them forever. 

As the pirate vessel parted, a single shot was given us, and Mary 
lay weltering in blood upon my bosom. 

Reader, these things happened years ago. I have been alone 
since then — I can say no more. 

Yale College, 
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Why wilt thou not, with leaden hand, 
Weigh down my eyelids, gentle Sleep 1 
Two cups of coffee heat thy wand, 
Though that's by no means drinking deep. 

I've tossed about for six full hours, 
. And have not slept a single wink ; 

Come crown my head with poppy flowers, 
You need not be so cross I think. 

For every night, except this one, 
You've duly sat upon my pillow ; 
Pray, tell me Somnus what I've done, 
That I should wear the wreath of willow. 

Come now shake hands and let's be friends, 
I bear you no ill will I'm sure ; 
Jf I've done wrong I'll make amends. 
You cannot wish a heart that's truer. 

That's a fine fellow— now good night, 
My senses fast in slumbers lock, 
Don't wake me though by morning light. 
Do let me sleep till ten o'clocki 
VOL,, u. 30 
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ON POETRY. 

Let us retire from the busy scenes of lifei and eater yon temple 
dedicated to Poetry and tbe Muses, and excluding from our ounds 
the world and its anxieties, we will, for a few moments, devote our- 
selves to reflection on tbe birth and wanderings of Poesy. 

Poetry is the language of the heart — the impulses of Nature, at- 
tired in such a dress as to awaken a corresponding chord of sympa- 
thy in every bosom, susceptible of emotion. Hence, 'tis Nature's 
voice, and whilst mankind existed in their pristine simplicity— «re 
the corruptions engendered by civilization and vice bad turned each 
heart to adamant, poetry reigned supreme in every breast. In Par- 
adise, where all nature bloomed and smiled far sweeter than the 
rose, we may believe the language of our 6rst parents was uttered in 
the spirit of poetry — ^not the poetry of art, fettered and bound down 
by certain rules of rhyme and rhythm — but that true poesy which 
consists in the spontaneous outburstings of the heart when it beholds 
all creation glowing with loveliness and eloquently proclaiming the 
goodness of the Creator — ^when it sees the midnight heavens with 
its thousand worlds — ^the noon-day splendor of the sun — ^the hoary 
mountains tipped with eternal frost — the violet wasting ''its fragrance 
on tbe desert air." These are the founts whence poesy flows — ^and 
this is the poetry of nature. Here then, amid the bowers of Para- 
dise, did she dwell with man, till guilt exiled him from happiness, 
and drove him a wanderer over the earth. The snows of many 
winters, the dews of many summers had descended upon earth — 
when lo ! wandering now by the Castalian fount, and now traversing 
the vale of Tempe and the tops of Parnassus — Poetry is beheld 
once more resuming her sceptre of peace and love over a people 
whom nature created exclusively her favorites. Greece ! hallowed 
land of song — endeared by a thousand fond associations to the hearts 
of all — ^land of heroes, philosophers, and poets — amid thy favored 
haunts did poetry reside, and on thy children lavished her favors 
with unsparing hand — alas ! how changed art thou, " quantum mu- 
tata ab ilia" — thy sacred places have become polluted by the foot 
of the profane — thy temples desecrated — thy cities in ruins — and 
even the shattered wrecks spared by Time's xlestructive hand are 
pillaged daily by those who boast of civilization and refinement — 
Tempe is but a name — ^Castalia a by-word ; alas ! '' thy glory has 
departed from thee." After the subjugation of Greece by Rome, 
and the " vanquished became teachers of the conquerors," poetry 
accompanied the romantic Greek and dwelt amid the seven hills of 
the Eternal City, whence through the verses of HcMrace, Virgil, and 
many other votaries of her temple she proclaimed to the World her 
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residence among men. The valltes of Mantua — ^tbe plains of Cre- 
mona-^tbe hills of Rome, resounded with the merry laugh of the 
MuseS; and the Graces tripped with lightsome step amid the groves 
of the Tiber. In process of time, Rome, the mistress of the world, 
Grumbled to dust— the forum, whose porches once resounded with the 
eloquence of her statesmen and philosophers, became deserted and 
ruined — ^the capitol was no more — Poetry cast "a longing, lingering 
look" and fled. Time flies apace, and soon the triumph of war re- 
sounds throughout Europe, calling to arms each valiant knight, bid- 
ding him rescue from the infidel the sepukhre of Christ, and in the 
tilt and toumay to defend from all reproach his lady fair. Nought save 
the clarion's blast is now heard — the clang of steel — the rattling of 
armor ; courage alone is virtue— -valor the pass-word to renown, and 
even to heaven. Among these marshaled hosts, on whose brows 
war had stamped her impress, the spirit of poetry is revived by the 
troubadours, who sing the glorious achievements of the " lion-heart- 
ed" — ^the valor of Philip and Godfrey — ^the victories of the cham- 
pions of Christendom — the defeat of the followers of the Prophet — 
and now the praise of woman is re-echoed in each feudal castle — in 
each courtly hall. Wandering wherever chance directs, they, enter 
every door and are at home in every mansion ; on them did poetry 
shed her brighest laurels. Among the children of the east — amid 
the spicy groves of Araby, and in the luxurious court of A1 Ras- 
chid, she breathed .forth in the voluptuous and tender amatories of 
Hafiz, the true spirit and romance of love. But mark yon ^^ sea-girt 
isle/^ whose navies triumphant ride the sea, whose banners float proud- 
ly in the air as victory hovers above, and herself the noble patron of 
literature and the arts — ^here has many a votive offering arisen, and 
from many a heart has burst forth the inspiration of Poesy. Behold 
a Chaucer i who erected the first temple to the idol of his soul — a 
Spenser J who beheld the midnight gambols of the Fairies — ^a Mil- 
ion, who penetrated the dark abyss of space, and traversed heaven 
and earth and hades — a ShaJcspearey whose renown shall be coex- 
tensive with the universe — a Byratiy whose genius will never be sur- 
passed, and whose fervent mind burned with the true spirit of Poe- 
sy — a Moorey whose writings are sweeter than the honey of Hy- 
mettus. But lo ! a star in the west, daily increasing in lustre and 
splendor, upon which the nations of the world gaze in astonishment 
and admiration — 'tis the Genius of America, whither already Poetry 
has winged her way ; and e'en now a Percival, a Halleck, a Bryant, 
and a Willis, are bright luminaries in^ber temple, whilst around re- 
volves many a bright star, shedding its genial influence. Let us 
never permit the fanes of Poesy to be neglected — let us cherish her 
spirit wherever found — ^let the fire of inspiration, like the vestal 
flame, never languish, and the Eden of America will be the abiding 

Elace of Poesy. 'Tis true, there are no ruined castles, no tirne- 
onored relics of the past, to recall fond associations of past ages ; 
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but the Indian cabin, the Indian sepulchre, the Indian's wrongs, shall 
be the theme of many an unborn song. We have many a Wyo- 
ming, many a vale, many a fount, to awaken the slumbering, and re- 
lease from their icy chains the fountains of feeling. The sunny skies 
of the South, the ^^snow capped" mounts of the North, the bunting 
grounds of the West, and the vine-clad hills of the East, are themes 
to melt the coldest heart. Bright land of beauty ! thy sons shall 
honor, thy daughters shall cherish thee, and Poetry shall weave 
around each spot of loveliness, a spell whose potency shall defy the 
rude breath of the world. Fain would we linger yet a while, but 
time forbids we should longer descant upon the praises of Poesy. 

Pelham. 



ESSAYIST. 

No. I. 
" Brevis esse laboro."— iKw. 

A LONG life, a long credit, and a long purse, are, no doubt, very 
desirable. But a long essay, a long speech, and a long sermon, are 
generally severe taxes on patience. A long essay is long and flat ; 
a long speech, long and dry ; a long sermon, long and dull ; or to 
reduce the propositions to their lowest forms, a long essay is flat, a 
long speech is dry, a long sermon is dull. Length does not imply 
strength, and the hour hand is not an index of a man's genius. 

On the other hand, a short life, a short credit, and a purse that 
often " falls short," are blessings we only wish for our enemies. But 
a short essay is generally short and pithy ; a short speech, short and 
admired ; a short sermon is short and to the point ; or, in other 
words, a short essay is pithy, a short speech is admired, a short ser- 
mon is to the point. 

" Brevity is the soul of wit," says one. " Short and sweet," says 
another. Therefore an essayist should choose for his motto, 

" Breris esse laboro." 
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BRTANT S POETRY. 

There are moods of mind when common cii'cumstances produce 
an uncommon eflTect. The sailor may have crossed the ocean so 
often as to forget the number of his voyages, without once thinking 
of the abyss of waters over which he sails, that 

" Far down in the green and glassy brine," 

there is many a 

— " coral grove, 
Where the purple muilet and goldfish rove," 
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and that huge monsters are sporting one above another, like birds 
in the air, for miles beneath him. All this may have escaped his 
thoughts, until a sleepless hour, or the calm consciousness that fol- 
lows a startling dream, has caused him to think almost to agony, of 
the single plank that separated him from the abyss. 

In another mood, every object in nature affords some mark of 
beauty. Familiar sights attract our attention and fix our gaze, from 
pleasing appearances which had before escaped our notice. In such 
a mood, even that from which we had once turned away in disgust, 
has destroyed our unpleasant associations, as if by a charm. We 
forget the loathsome form of the toad, that '^ ugly, venomous ani- 
mal," and gaze with admiration on the changing hues of the ^< jewel 
in its head." The child who flies with the eagerness of fear from 
the serpent itself, is fascinated by the fatal splendors of its eye, 
when it shines from the bramble. The painter and the lover, though 
from different motives, catch some graceful position, some pleasing 
expression, and commit them to canvass, or the " tablets of memory." 
Thus it is with Bryant ; as a painter, as a lover, as one completely 
fascinated by the charms of nature, he wanders amid her solitudes ; 
not only birds, but rivulets, and evening winds attend his summer 
walks with music. The delicate tinge of a flower delights his eye, 
but it waves on its stem, secure in his presence. The peculiar 
shade of a leaf turns aside his steps. Even a drop of dew, a flake 
of snow, or a crystal of frost, he does not' deem unworthy his atten- 
tion. The " glazed and gleaming snow*' of winter, the evening 
wind of summer, that " rocks the little wood-bird in its nest," and 
" curls the still waters bright with stars," the " dropping foliage" 
and " leaf-choked fountain" of autumn, all attest his intimate ac- 
quaintance with nature, and his minute observation of her works. 

It has been observed by some old writer, " that poesy is of so 
subtile a spirit that in the pouring out of one language into another, 
it will evaporate." Hiis may be true in relation to the translations 
of Italian sonnets and French quartrains, but Bryant is an excep- 
tion to a rule so general. He has not only retained all the fire and 
spirit of the Spanish original, but has thrown around it a new charm, 
by his singularly felicitous expression, and the exquisite melody of 
his versification. The Maeonian and Mantuan bards have ample 
cause to regret the loss .of spirit from their works, in the " pouring 
out" of the Greek and Latin language into English. But Villegas, 
Luis Ponce De Leon, Leonardo De Argensola, have reason to re- 
joice that their verses have taken flight to immortality on plumage 
far fairer than they originally possessed.* 

Jam Satis. 



♦ Does the writer consider Mr. Bryant so vastly superior to the mighty names 
in Spanish literature 1 — Eds. Mag. 
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"OUR MAGAZINE." 

RiADEB, we are not given to perpetrating Terse. Pardon this present ofiense^ 
gaiit is iU own tormentor. -We repent— we promise to reform. However^ as the 
following lines, either * by hook or by crook/ have got into our hands, we even 
venture to print them. No further apologies— «o here goes— 

Since wine is all vetoed, and men may not drink it, 

And merry ted bumpers no longer are known. 
We'll drink, though a whim the good people may think it, 

The health of our friends in a mode of our own ; 
Well drink to our friends in a mode of our own, 

Though it may be a whim, or a manifest sin ; 
Well drink to our friends for the spirit they've shown 

In regard to our bantling, the Yale Magazine. 

So then, for subscribers who pay in due season. 

The richest M coffee our bumper shall crown ; 
But for those who neglect it without any reason, 

A UMdamum bumper our sorrows to drown f 
A lfin4«mnm bumper— of coffee another— 

A curse and a boon— which are never akin— 
So drink we to each, whether foeman or brother, 

As touching our bantling, the Yale Magazine. 

A 9t««^ar bumper we drink to the critics. 

So snarlingly captious and crabbedly sour; 
A inake^ooi decoction to mere analytics, 

Who nothing can relish but roots of a power ; 
And a bumper of i»i{ to the Lexicon heroes. 

Whose deep veneratioa Qreeoe only can win— 
So drink we to those who with hearts like a Nero's, 

Would murder our bantling, the Yale Magazine. 

And now for our writers— we drink to the prosens 

The fullest mUk^mpers that ever were poureci— 
To wearisome, empty^rained essay-composers. 

The lac annin%m we freely afford ; 
But to men who by merit have gained approbation. 

The richest lac 6«M«m empty we in — 
So drink we to these, for whate'er reputation 

They give to our bantling, the Yale Magazine. 

To sinners in tlkjmt^irrUdbiU genus^ 
An a^iueous bumper we'll drink, if you please — 

To those ever singing of Cupid and Venus, 
With water just heated one hundred degrees— 
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Bat to those who exhibit the true inspiration, 

With bumper Byronic — ^his soda we mean — 
So toast we the rhymers, whate'er be their station, 

Who sing for our bantling, the Yale Magazine. 

Again, for the sighing and soft-sentimental, 

Let w4Uer well sweetened go merrily round; 
But poets in prose, k la mode Oriental, 

For them millt and water can only be found. 
And lastly, the iew who their jewels hare thrown as 

We'd toast, were we able, like Egypt's fair queen. 
With a bumper of gems for the favor they've shown us. 

In aiding pur bantling, the Yale Magazine. 

Nor would we negleet the unfortunate lorers, 

Incipient poets, philosophers, wits— 
The 'mighty rejected' who shine on oar eoyers— 

That tomb of ambition, where Death ever sits— 
For these, in a gush of the purest compassion, 

Let bumpers lethean our sympathies win — 
So toast we the writers who scatter their trash on 

The robe of oni bantling, the Yale Magazine. 



THE EDITORS TO THE READER. 

When the project ci publishing another magazine was first started, its 
most enthtuiastie sappwters by no means felt assined that they were not 
about lo add <me more to the list of shortlived periodicals, which the his- 
tory of onr coDege exfaibits, v^akt many and ' fi^yn^irked knaves' fere* 
told, and while foreteUiqg wished, its speedy termination. 

Mcfe diin ' a year and a day' has elapsed, reader, since we penned our 
initial address— twelve numbers of " The Yale Literary Magazine'* have 
seen the light of your coontenance— inu- [vomise is redeemed — ^your 
doubts and misgivings, if ever you harbored any, 9re resolved — and we 
might rol! ourselves into an absttaction, into an ' lUumJuit,' without an- 
other word between us. 

But we take an interest in this child of many Others, to which we have 
so \<mg stood sponsors, whose honor we have preferred to our own ease, 
and for whose nourishment we have not scrupled to ransack each nook 
and comer of this literary realm ; and now that, in the order of things, we 
are to be thrust f]x>m our seats, by those who are for the coming year, to 
be to you, and to our proteg^, in our stead, who shall blame us if we offer 
a word of parting to you, of counsel to them, of mingled gratulation and 
regret, in respect of ourselves. 
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The office of the ' Editors' is no sinecure. How much soeTer matter 
contributors may furnish, and however few pages they may reserve for 
themselves, still upon their energy and their devotion to its interests, the 
tone and spirit of the Magazine will mainly depend. Relying upon so 
fickle, procrastinating, irresponsible -a set of beings, as students proverbi- 
ally are, exigencies are constantly occurring, which they must be able 
promptly to meet. Add to this the labors of revision, the annoyances of 
complaining contributors and subscribers, the vexations of the press, and 
the interruption of private occupations, and the life of an editor is not all 
' a gilded show.' 

The apathy and indolence of many of those who are best able to render 
the pages of the Magazine entertaining and useful, and the persecutions 
of those who have none of these gifts, are two things most trying to an ed- 
itor's temper. To incite the former without sacrificing his own indepen- 
dence, and to curb the luxuriance of the latter, without giving offense, 
in this consists all art. — Hie labor est, hoc opus. 

Our opinion of the advantages resulting to the institution from such a 
publication, has undergone no change. So long as its proper scope and 
province are well observed — so long as it is sustained with unanimity and 
vigor, it will be an honor and a service to our community — ^but should it 
ever be allowed to transgress the modesty, which our years and station en- 
join, should its management ever be made an object of party strife, should 
it begin to languish, or vibrate from energy to depression, its beauty and 
utility are at once destroyed. 

That our successors may meet with the same kindness and forbear- 
ance, from within and witliout, which have ever been shown to us ; that 
they may learn from our errors and our shortcomings, what is suitable and 
necessary to the discharge of their duties; and that the class which gave 
them their authority, may as fully and unanimously sustain them in its ex- 
ercise, as ours has done with us, is our earnest wish. 

To contributors, pleased or disappointed — ^to critics, severe or indul- 
gent—to readers, cynical or good natured — 

We tender a respectful farewell. 
E. O. Carter, 
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THE EDITORS TO THE READERS. 
Fellow Students, — 

A SECOND year has closed upon us since the establishment of 
this Magazine. How well during that period it has been sustained, 
and how ably the editors have contributed to its success, you your- 
selves can best decide, and it remains for you also to determine 
what shall be its future character ; whether, like other and similar 
productions, it shall pass away and be forgotten, or whether it shall 
continue, as it has been, a vehicle for the display of that taste and 
literary talent which so generally pervades our College halls. 

To question your liberality, after you have affi>rded so cheerful' 
an exhibition of it for the last two years, or to doubt its permanence, 
now that the Magazine has passed into different hands, would be to 
evince suspicions insulting to your feelings and injurious to your 
character — ^insulting, for your previous generosity would give them 
the lie, and injurious, for they would argue an inconstancy of feeling 
which, in this matter certainly, you have never been charged with. 
The steady and constant support of our friends we therefore reason- 
ably anticipate, not only because it has been most freely extended 
to our predecessors, but because the honor of the class and of tbe 
College is involved in its continuance. Let us not hereafter be re- 
proached with an inability to sustain a Magazine— a Magazine of 
our own too-— for a longer period than two short years. Let us not 
idly abandon so important, so useful a branch of College privileges 
—let us not, now, when our bark is on the open sea, with a fresh 
breeze astern, and a clear course ahead, fall asleep on our watch| 

TOL. II. 81 
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and suffer the good ship to swim lazily by the shore, or to lie 
wrecked and straDded, high and dry, on the beach — ^but rather 
let us trim ship, and each use his best endeavors to secure for the 
*' craft'! a reputation as ^ good sailer and a stout sea-boat. True 
she has lately changed commanders, and it may be that the new 
ones have not the same skill, as they assuredly have not the same 
experience, with the old ; but aeal in the fulfilment of their duty, and 
above all an honest confidence in their crew, will speedily enable 
them to supply any deficiencies. 

Let this Magazine go down, and for years you have seen the last 
of Yale College periodicals — sustain it through the early portion of 
its existence, and it will gather strength by age, and ripen into that 
maturity of which it has already given such brilliant promise. Sus- 
tain it, and the time may come when the ambitious hopes of those 
who established it will be realized ; when it may number in the list 
of its contributors the great and good whom our Alma Mater shall 
have sent out through the land, and may become in place of an 
humble College Magazine, an organ of taste for the continent 1 But 
to leave fancy for reality. 

The Editors of the Magazine for the ensuing year, while deeply 
sensible of the honor which their classmates have conferred upon 
them by their election, cannot but feel that they have been assigned 
a duty whose discharge is most arduous and most delicate. To 
escape the imputation of partiality or prejudice, is an immunity 
from censure which we can scarcely hope to enjoy ; while we are 
assured that to enable the Magazine to preserve its reputation, and 
at the same time to answer your expectations, we must sacrifice to 
its improvement much of our time and attention. But any such 
sacrifice we are ready to make, relying confidently upon the good 
feeling of the class, to interpret our actions in the most favorable 
manner. Thanks to the generous efforts of our predecessors, we 
have to tread no untrodden path, to explore no literary desert, but 
enlightened by their experience, and warned by their errors, we 
have the opportunity, if not the power, to render the Magazine an 
ornament to College, and an advantage to its members. With the 
hope that under our guidance it may become both, we are, fellow 
students, respectfully, 

YouB Editors. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN REPUBLICS. 

It is very generally admitted that the uniiEersal triumph or pros- 
tration of republican principles will attend upon the success or failura 
of our political experiment. It is the duty, therefore, of every citi- 
zen, but more especially of those, who by their education are fitted 
to exert an extensive influence over their fellow men, to become 
fully acquainted, not only with our own history, but also with that 
of former free governments, and thus be enabled to meet the des- 
ponding republican with words of encouragement, and the taunting 
aristocrat with a confident reply. 

When we open the pages of history, the appalling fact is presented 
to us, that the republics of former ages have existed for a short time 
among the nations of the earth, and then sunk into anarchy and des- 
potism. The enemies of freedom thence derive encouragement to 
persevere in their measures of tyranny and oppression, and coofi- 
dently boast that our government will not survive for a century* It 
becomes an interesting and vastly important subject of inquiry, • 
whether our situation is such that the same causes which produced 
their ruin, will produce ours, or, in other words, whether free gov- 
ernments are adapted to the wants and capacities of mankind. 

It is our purpose to show, in this and a few following papers, that 
there is no such similarity between the republics of former ages and 
our own, as that we must necessarily be involved in the same final 
ruin, but that, on the contrary^ the causes which produced thek 
oveithrow do not, and cannot exist amongst us. 

Experience teaches us that with nations, as well as with individu- 
als, their origin is a powerful cause of good or evil. No one will 
deny that in the case of an individual, the habits of thinking and 
acting first formed are those which afterwards mould the character 
and direct the destiny ; and when we consider that a nation is but a 
community of individuals, and its action the aggregate of the action 
of the several parts, it is evident that it will be governed by the 
same general laws. In presenting the origin of ancient and modem ' 
republics, it would be a task equally thankless and unnecessary, to 
describe minutely the manner in which each of them was ushered 
into being, since their general history is so well known that a single 
proposition will suffice. 

The Ancient Republics all sprung from the ruins of monarchies, 
more or less absolute, destroyed by some sudden outbreak of popu- 
lar violence. It is true indeed, that, since monarchical governments 
became at an early day universal, more or less force has been em- 
ployed by every people who have obtained for themselves the bless- 
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bgs of fteedoin, yet other circumsUnces have materially affected the 
character and destiny of free governments thus secured. In some 
countries the people have been so long subjected to the dominion of 
a despot, that their powers of mind have been enfeebled, as well as 
debased ; and nothing but excessive physical suffering has been suf- 
ficient to arouse them to manly action. This was the situation of 
tboae who founded the republics of antiquity. Receiving the chains 
of slavery as their paternal inheritance, they were the passive instru- 
inents of arbitrary power while its requisitions were sufferable ; and 
it was only when their physical natures could endure no more, that 
they arose in their might, and rebuked their oppressors. Many 
were the deeds of heroic bravery which they performed, and nobly 
did Uiey endure privations for the common cause. Subsequent ages 
have held them in high respect, I had almost said veneration, and 
their exploits have been the theme of every poet and historian, of 
every orator and statesman. While we would not seek to divest 
them of any well earned renown, truth requires that they should be 
regarded rather as brave soldiers, than wise, intelligent legislators — 
•8 having great bodily rather than mental powers. Possessing an 
bdomiuble love of liberty, and a most bitter hatred of tyranny and 
tyrants, they resolved to role themselves, without considering the 
qualifications required for this high oflSce. Their ideas of liberty 
were either vague or erroneous. Order and subjection to law they 
could not brook, inasmuch as thereby their natural liberty was di- 
minished, and it was only by dear-bought experience that they 
karoed that some of this natural personal liberty must be given up, 
in order that the remainder, and the great ends of civil society, 
might be secured. Under such circumstances, and by such men, 
those governments were founded, and their melancholy experience 
proved the incapacity of their founders. It is trae, indeed, that in 
many respects the regulations adopted by their lawgivers were such 
as have secured the admiration of subsequent legislators, yet history 
informs us that even these apparently faultless laws were not adapted 
to the people and to the times. 

But a slight acquaintance with the laws which regulate the human 
mind, would teach us the difficulties, nay, almost the impossibilities, 
attending the formation of a free government for a community which 
had ever been enslaved, both politically and mentally, for a people 
entirely unacquainted with the responsibilities and duties resulting 
from civil society. 

We turn with pleasure to the contemplation of our own origin, 
and here, as in the case of ancient republics, it is necessary for us 
to inquire into the condition and habits of the people before their 
adoption of a free government, if we would understand the influ- 
ences which operated in the formation of our national character. 
The ancestors of those who framed our government, had for ages 
betn distinguished for their enterprise, and fearlessness of danger, 
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and also for the firmness and wisdom which they displayed in main- 
taintng the principles of liberty against tyrants, and tyrants* slaves. 

The oppressions and exactions heaped upon them, rather in- 
creased than damped their natural ardor. Voluntary exiles from all 
the pleasures and comforts of civilized life, in order that they might 
enjoy civil and religious liberty, they were ready to brave ^' perib 
by land, and perils by sea,'' to secure their rights. 

A savage foe, and the ravages of disease and famine, did indeed 
compel them to receive the ' protection' of their parent country, but 
it was only while protection was afforded, that they patiently en- 
dured the control of others. When the heavy hand of the tyrant 
was felt, stripping them of property, and of essential rights and privi- 
leges, they spoke in a language bold, but firm, which carried terror 
to the friends of tyranny. Our forefathers were called, it is true, 
to endure the yoke of the oppressor, but it was not until they had 
experienced the value of liberty, and learned the duties of freemen. 
They were compelled to destroy a tyranny, odious in its forms, but 
It was of foreign extraction. No arbitrary master arising from their 
very midst, had swayed the scepter of unlimited power; no long es- 
tablished habits of subjection, had encircled them in their destructive 
folds. The spirit of freedom, ever alive in their breasts, awaited 
only a fit opportunity to display itself in all its strength. This op- 
^portunity was soou offered, and our revolutionary struggle furnished 
a field tor the display of all the nobler qualities of human nature, 
which was neither neglected, or dishonorably improved. Much as 
has been said in praise of those who fought the battles, and matured 
the counsels of that eventful period, much more remains to be said, 
before they will receive their due reward. The wisdom and skill 
with which our country was led through the dark periods of that strug- 
gle, form a striking contrast with the folly and rashness of the foirod- 
ers of .former republics; form an indisputable proof of the superior 
advantages which attended our origin. 

The trials and dangers of a revolution being passed, a yet more 
important labor remained to be performed, one which.was to render 
all preceding toil useless, or a source of innumerable blessings to 
the whole people. A constitution was to be framed, a form of gov- 
ernment adopted. We are disposed at the present day, to under- 
rate this arduous task. Enjoying the full blessings which an admi- 
rably arranged government secures, we are prone to forget the anx- 
ious watchings, and labors, by which it was established. When we 
reflect upon the peculiar character of our people, then just emerged 
from a tedious war ; upon the situation of the country, divided into 
thirteen parts, and extending through many degrees of latitude ; up- 
on the fate of former free governments, and the dangers attending a 
new political experiment, we can form some faint conception of the 
feelings of the patriots who undertook to frame our constitution. 
Wanml by the history of the past of the dangers attendant upon 
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irresponsible power, they wisely adopted checks and balances in 
every department of government ; they formed a constitution which 
elicited the most unbounded admiration and praise from every friend 
of the human race, and which will secure the gratitude of all future 
ages. They did not, like as the lawgivers of ancient times, indulge 
in idle abstractions, or in vain speculations, but as wise and intelli- 
gent men, they availed themselves of the lights of experience, and 
sought to adapt the government to the condition of those for whom 
it was designed. If, then, wisdom and experience, rather than folly 
and inexperience, are the necessary qualifications of a legislator, and 
if the plans devised under the direction of the former, will more 
probably secure lasting peace and prosperity to the governed, our 
fathers were justifiable, notwithstanding the fearful examples of for- 
mer republics, in anticipating that the government which they had 
framed, would transmit the blessings of liberty to their late posterity. 

A result no less satisfactory will be obtained, if we contrast the 
moral characters of the founders of ancient and modem republics. 
The mists of ignorance and of superstition obscured the vision, and 
darkened the minds of the former, while the latter were enjojring 
the vivifying influence of intelligence and of the christian religion. 
In the breasts of the one, the kindlier feelings which link together 
the hurgan species, and form the only firm bond of civil society, 
were dormant, while their opposites raged with unrestrained fury.* 
The Pilgrims and their descendants, fondly cherished the finer feel- 
ings of our nature, and their influence is seen in the fraternal auc- 
tion, which so nobly characterized them in all the trials and oppres- 
sions which they endured. Force could not sever, corruption could 
not destroy, a compact made under the influence of such feelings. 
It may not be proper for this people ^^ to refer their origin immedi- 
ately to the gods," but it is their privilege to boast of a nobler origin 
than ever before fell to the lot of any nation. 

Our geographical position forms another, and a striking feature, 
in the contrast between ancient republics and our own. That ** an 
individual is known by the company which he keeps," is a trite but 
true maxim, and it is equally true that the character of a nation is 
more or less affected by those with which it is surrounded. The 
republics of former ages, have ever been enclosed on all sides, by 
governments whose peaee, whose very existence, depended upon 
their overthrow. All the arts which ingenuity could devise or power 
execute were employed to secure a result so necessary. The his- 
tory of those periods in which republics have existed, is little more 
than a continued account of the wars carried on between them and 
their neighbors. Sometimes, it is true, the aggression was on the 
part of the free governments, but far more freguently their aristo- 
cratic neighbors are found united in an unholy league against repub- 
lican principles. By many, these struggles have been regarded as 
fevorabie to the perpetuity of free governments, since they kept 
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'tlive an active personal interest in the public affairs ; but a alight 
consideration of the nature of republics would have led to a far diA 
ferent conclusion. Monarchical, or even aristocratical govemmentS| 
may ^safely extend their dominions by conquest, because the practice 
of arms is congenial to their institutions, but nothing is more fatal to 
a republic, than a frequent necessity of defending even its rights 
by the sword. It is necessary indeed, in the present condition of 
the worid, that every nation should be prepared against sudden 
attacks, and to maintain its honor and rights ; but the unhesitating 
subjection to command, required in a conqueriug army, and the long 
established reverence for the commander, approaching almost to 
awe, which dwells in the breast of every veteran, cannot consist 
with the liberal views, and the freedom enjoyed by the citizen of a 
republic. Moreover, that patriotism, which is excited only by the 
dangers of war, is of a very questionable character. It may stand 
the test in the day of battle, while the excitement can be kept up, 
but unless it is sustained by other and nobler motives than fear, it 
will pass away, and when, amid the peace and quiet of a well regu- 
lated community, it is sought to be revived, all efforts will prove 
powerless. 

The Romans and Grecians were, indeed, renowned for their mili- 
tary prowess, but it was only while the people retained the character 
and feelings of soldiers, not those of citizens ; and the influence of 
their victories, and of their martial spirit, cannot but be discovered 
by the carefiil observer, as very early sapping the foundations of 
their liberties. A spirit of insubordination on the part of the citizen 
soldiery, not unfrequently brought those nations, even in the height 
of their prosperity, to the very brink of ruin. The introduction of , 
foreign habits and customs, of foreign modes of thinking as well as 
acting, resulted from the subjugation of other countries, and secured 
the ruin which foreign arms could not effect. , 

Our country may be said to have an isolated position, with respect 
to the rest of the world, since the nations which are our neighbors, 
are not calculated either by their education, habits, or power, to 
exert much influence upon us. Causes of war may arise between 
us and transatlantic nations, but there is little probability that any 
large portion of our population, will ever thus become contaminated 
with foreign vices or habits. Indeed, we can reasonably anticipate, 
that the more general dissemination of the peaceful principles of the 
Gospel, and the rapidly increasing aversion to war, together with 
the wise policy of our government, to dispense justice and a^t with 
moderation towards all, will soon entirely exterminate it, or at least 
greatly modify its evils. 

The corrupting influence of foreign gold, so ruinously felt by an- 
cient republics, can scarcely be experienced here. When a sucr 
eessful g^ieral is in command of victorious soldiers, who are bis 
willing instruments, bribery may secure the subjugation of the un- 
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armed jpopalace, but when no such army exists, when the great 
mass of the people must first be corrupted before the object can be 
gained, there is little encouragement to make the attempt. 

Thus our geographical position protects us from the dangers 
which beset former republics ; yet the situation of the monarchies 
of Europe at the present time, shows conclusively that our influence 
is in no measure diminished thereby, but that all nations deriving 
encouragement from our example will soon secure for themselves 
the inestimable blessings of a free government. 



LIFE DREAMS.* 

A voicfi was on the breeze. No mortal tongue 
Was speaking; e'en oalstripping light itself, 
Down thro* space interminable it came. 
From off His throne on which Omnipotent 
He sits rh' Eternal bid His angel bear 
An answer to my prayer. For I had asked 
Permit of Gbd, the feelings, thoughts and forms 
Of others to assume. My prayer was heard. 
The deep-ton'd soand was from the angel's lips 
Speaking the words of Heaven ; the langaage sach 
As once on Sinai uttered — ' The power he thine* 

* * * Ax will I changed my form, 
And I was on the foaming billows tost 
A careless sailor boy. The sea-nymphs rock'd 
The cradle at my birth; the winter storm 
My natal hymn had sung; — the ocean-spray, 
Flang by the wind-god's hand, had christen'd me. 
Joyous was I ; for care, that wrinkled hag, 
My path had never cross'd. As blithe as bird 
Upon the wing I ever danced and sang, 

Blow ye winds I blow ye winds— speed us on merrily, 
Swell oat ye breezes our snowy white sails ; 

'Neath oar bow curl the foam, dash it up full of glee;— 
Kiss me yet once again water-bom gales. 

I am a rover ! my home is the ocean ; 

My heart is all merriment, laughter and joy ; 
Blae sea ! I love thee, yes e'en to devotion, 

Thou best of all friends to the young sailor-boy. 



* The poem from which thi» frafmeiit is taken, was originallj delivered before one of the 
literary societies. 
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Tho' the hoarse thaoders roar— lightnings blaze oat around-* 

Angry waves leap op to smite the black sky ; 
Yet our trae noble bark safely shall onward bound, 

Thander and lightning and tempest defy. 

Oft haye I witness'd, in coral-gem'd dresses 
The water-nymphs rise from their crystalline ca\res, 

Shaking the sparkling drops off from their tresses, 
And dancing in merry rings over the waves. 

I love to look ooft and see the wild hurricane, 

Riding his tempest-horse, bound o'er the sea ; 
Dash 'neath the mountain wave-~onward then leap again, 

Roaring and shrieking, — 'tis beauty to me. 

Light is my heart as sunny rays glancing 

Over the waters in beauty and joy ; 
Thus may I ever live, whistling ai^d dancing, 

And singing ^HiLZzaX for Me young sailor-boyJ 

■ 

'Twas thus, a sea-bird, o'er the waves of time 
I flew restraining thought to present hour. 
Years past; — all seasons found me on the deep, 
'Till I was king upon my floating throne. 
But oh how sadly chaog'd, the sea — ^the clouds — 
The winds; for faney wearied in its sport 
Was fall'n asleep, — experienc'd truth had seiz'd 
The pen and drawn dark lines eflacing all 
The beauty. Joy's bright bubble, flung by sport 
Upon the stream of life and iris'd o'er 
With thousand lovely hues, had burst, behind 
No rainbow leaving. Blacken 'd clouds of woe 
Obscur'd the sailor-boy's declining sun; 
^Till storm on storm his saiUess bark unhelm'd. 
And dashed it stranded on the rocks of death. 

»»«*«» And next I chose 
To be a poet. Suddenly the fire 
Of fancy wrapt this world, remod'ling it. 
All nature seem'd alive ! Ten thousand tongues 
Were bursting on my ear in choral song. 
Imagination woke and caught her harp 
To revel with the songsters. All was joy f 
The earth was written o'er in characters 
Of love by all save me unseen. Within 
This world I saw another flll'd with fays, 
Most perfect in their forms and beautiful. 
Like particles of light. The eyening sky 
Seem'd busied o'er with starry sentinels 
Treading their nightly rounds and keeping guard 
O'er man, while sleep with perfum'd wing had flown 
Below to draw the veil of silence o'er 
A slumbering world. Creative power was mine ! 

TOL. II. 82 
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All ibings I ral'd at will. Moimt upon nuwnt . 

I piled ; then calliDg from his northern home 

The giant-storm, would bid him lash the sea 

To madness, that iis wares might dash high np 

The mighty pile, while I would lave my brow 

Amid the sparkling foam. 'Tween earth and heaven 

The frowning precipice I'd hangy-^then grasp 

A thander-bolt and hnil it 'gainst the rock 

To hear it groan. The noon I wrapt in night, 

And strew'd the summer fields with snow. I'd seize 

An ocean wave, then chase the lightning's steed 

From cloud to cloud 'till I had conquer'd it. 

Or I would dip my pen in truth and sketch 

The secrets of the soul, uutil my lines 

Were living things ; or else of life I'd sing. 

With words that fell like rills from mountain heights, 

Dancing merrily down their sides. Of love 

I sung, — and woman snatch'd the song yet warm 

To warble such a strain, that eye and lip 

And cheek with beauty glow'd ; despair itself 

Would smile, while poverty, disease and woe, 

Forgetting all their pains, the chorus join'd. 

And yet — ^but stop I The muse forbids to tell 

The sorrows of my soul : suffice it thus ; 

My cup was deeply drugg'd with misery ; — 

I knew it not 'till I the nectar quaff 'd 

That sparkled temptingly around the brim ; — 

Deceitful cup ! below the poison lay. 

Imagination color'd life. My dream 

Was past; unreal, unsubstantial all. 

Eluding every grasp. But this the worst ; — 

Ingratitude upon the brows of men 

Was deeply stampt, nor cover'd o'er with smiles; 

For I, the noblest one of earth, a king 

Amid his slaves, disdain'd was forc'd to bend 

A beggar's knee for bread. 

The angel spoke ! 
My power of change was gone. Oh Truth, how hard 
» It is to mine thy gems from time's deep quarry, 
Or find thy pearls beneath the restless waves 
Of life. Man never lays his childish thoughts 
Aside, — ^from boyhood to old age the chase 
Is still the same. The future hours, ere yet 
Compell'd by time they one by one uprise 
From shapeless mass to form the present day, 
Like phantoms shadowy and formless flit 
Before the mind and woo its love. Whate'er 
The heart desires they bid it cull from out 
Their endless stores. The soul rejoicing makes 
Its choice and springs to grasp the prize; — ^the sm 
Of truth darts forth its rays, and man awakes 
To find 'tis all a drtam. 
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**Oh Trial, Trim ! would to h«aveii thou hadst a better historian !— would thy 
iiislorian had a better pair o£ breeches ! Oh, ye critics ! will nothing melt yoo V 

Tristram Shandy. 

"Black spirits and tohite^ 

Red spirits, and gray^ 

MingUf mingle^ mingle^ 

You that mingle may^ 

Macbeth. 

Reader, bast ever had a piece of thine own published in the 
Yale Magazine ? By * thine own' I mean such an one that, go the 
whole college over, and thou wouldst scarcely 6nd one willing to 
bear the honors of its authorship. Hast ever had such a piece en- 
shrined within these pages ? No ? Then, dear sir, let me assure 
thee upon the honor of a gentleman, thou hast never known what 
it is to share in true glory. 

Neither doubt, I pray thee, my ability to thus strongly qualifv this 
assertion of mine. An' I be no gentleman, I pray heaven i may 
forthwith be disposed of as — may best suit providence. 'Tis true, 
1 sport no two inches of sole leather for the establishment of any 
such claim, as also for the elevation of my corporeal parts in generiaiy 
and discomfiture of pedal extreniities in particular, and moreover I 
cannot, or at least others will not, close an eye to the melancholy 
fact, that my habiliments are of a most execrably coarse texture, 
though as yet, thank heaven, disfigured by no villainous patches-— 
all this, alas, is but too true, yet still, kind reader, strange as it may 
appear, still I am wont to solace my weary honors with an idea of 
my gentility. And too, I entreat of thee, stay not now to cavil at 
and dispute my claims, but for once suflTer a poor author to cherish 
one of his few ideas, unmolested and in peace. Poor fellow I he 
has a bard time of it, even at the easiest — take not then, I pray 
thee, from his small store. 

Imagine for a moment, thyself in his place — fearful chasms exist- 
ing in thy once gay beaver, the shelterer of thy intellect from many 
a wintry blast — ^thy raiment fast losing its glossy brightness, and thy 
only boots yawning at intervals — ^imagine moreover, sundry small 
suspicious looking papers lying at full length upon thy table, which, 
ever and anon^ as thou turnest that way, impertinently remind thee 
that thou art 

To ^— , Steward of Yale College j Dr, 

FSir 19 weeks hoard in CommonSy at $3.25 per we$k ; 
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18 also that tbou art indebted to Mrs. Laundress, 

jFVr tJU woMhing of one shirt and bosom, {alter nalely,) for the past 12 weeks / 



interesting papers, perfect in all respects, as thou, after some 
half dozen critical inspections, instigated by the forlorn hope of dis- 
covering an overcharge, canst well testify, and wanting only '* the 
magic of a name" — ^imagine thyself thus unhappily situated, let it 
be a blustering wintry night, and as the last scoop-full of coal that 
thou couldst borrow in thine entry, blazes up, and difiuses for a 
short — ah ! but too short a time, a genial warmth throughout thy 
damp and chilly room, extend thy limbs to their utmost length, and, 
while a yawn of languor and delight comes straggling forth, imagine 
thyself a gentleman, and tell me then, would not the malisons rdl 
thick and fast from off thy tongue, on him who should^ in pity of thy 
ignorance, undertake to weaken thy faith on this point ? Of a verity 
it seemeth ao to me. Thou wouldst feel an inward loathing to- 
wards such an unseasonable stickler for the truth — ^a feeling that 
would prompt thee at once to eject him from the pale of thy acquain- 
tance, and leave him to lose himself in his own fancied superiority. 
But pass we on. 

Here, dear reader, suffer me to insert a word or two as regards 
these lucubrations of mine. " Digressions are the sunshine — ^they 
are the life, the soul of reading,'' says one, whom I will insult no 
one by naming. Now, if thou canst not subscribe to this, or if thou 
expectest me to maintain either a uniform motion or one yclept rec- 
tilinear, 1 would inform thee, that tbou and I must soon part com- 
pany, for thou wilt see me ever and anon diverging from my path, 
impelled by nothing save my own wayward fancy, which not even a 
dread of thy displeasure, nor an exceedingly slight acquaintance 
with Conies, that universal disciplinarian, has as yet been able to re- 
strain within proper bounds. Be not offended at these vagaries of 
mine, but condescend to keep me company, as I amble thus slowly 
along. But ^' to return," as Davy Crockett would say, *^ to the 
hole whence I went in." 

Hast ever, unbeknown to thy friends, had a piece of thine pub- 
lished in the Yale Literary Magazine, and hast ever mingled with a 
knot of thy fellow students who were engaged in discussing its mer^ 
its, and establishing its genealogy ? Oh, I could tell thee of many 
a sage remark concerning these documents of mine, made by many 
a sage character, who at the time, poor fellow, little dreamt the au- 
thor was within winking distance of him, and chuckling over him, 
thus ensnared by his own imprudence. Could I but place before 
thee, the look of importance with which they are usually ushered 
in, I could throw thee into almost convulsions of laughter by retail- 
ing in thine ear, some of the shrewd remarks uttered in my prea- 
ence. A certain would-be genius, speaking the other day of the 
Magazine in general, with infinite gravity observed to me, that " be 
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thought it was weH enough for us to have one established here — ^it 
served as a kind of safety-valve, to let off the bilge, water afldat in 
College !" Now I didn't knock the fellow down — perhaps I couldn't 
— ^but no matter for particulars — I didn't, but on the contrary, suf- 
fered him to walk away as safe and as wise as be came. 

" Of all the cants which are canted in tbis canting world, though 
the cant of hypocrisy may be the worst, tbe cant of criticism is the 
most tormenting," so I say. I hold that a man is entitled to write 
just what, and how he pleases, — Edinburgh reviewers and college 
critics to the contrary notwithstanding. If, under the head pf " Con- 
spiracy Documents," I choose to have ten pages of prolegomena 
and only two of documents, what is that to thee, grumbling reader? 
Thank heaven for what thou hast, and be contented. Perhaps I 
have no very exalted opinion of their literary merits, or perhaps — 
perhaps — ^but deuce take it all, it's no business of thine what my 
reasons are-r-already have I remonstrated with thee on the impro- 
priety of thus intruding thyself where thou art not wanted, and 1 
now insist upon, and claim as a right, the privilege of driving this 
goose-quill of mine, whenever, wherever and howsoever I please, 
which right I am resolved to maintain — if convenient — against all 
gainsayers at the point of the pen. 

And now, reader, that I have made this valorous snap amongst 
those common enemies of all mankind, the critics, and caused, as 1 
suppose, infinite trepidation to seize hold of them, I will now close my 
murderous jaws, and we will jog on together in harmony once more. 
How has it fared with thee since last we parted ? The storms of 
winter have bidden us farewell, while April showers — degenerate 
sons of a noble branch — have just trodden on their heels, and now 
are we well nigh past the pleasant month of May. Oh, I could 
launch forth into many a praise of this beauteous month, but — but, 
reader, those rascally critics are at their sheep's-eye glances again, 
and so I'll e'en gang soberly on in my way. 

If, since we last met, a change has " come o'er the spirit of thy 
dream," heaven grant that it may have corresponded with nature's 
change. Alas, for me ! The breezes that have stolen in at my 
casement, have borne away with them, I fear me much, more im- 
precations than songs of joy. In simple truth, the hours have drag- 
ged heavily along. 

I know not under whom, or agreeably to whose system, our sec- 
retary was initiated into the rudiments of chirography, but whoever 
he may have been, I really can think of no reward so befitting his 
success, as that he be doomed to spend a short eternity in decipher- 
ing his pupil's manuscripts. All the torments that have been heaped 
DO Prometheus, Tantalus, Sisyphus, and a host of others, were but 
trifles compared with this. 

If, reader, thou bast ever corresponded with a friend, who some- 
times extends a single word throughout a whole line, while the sue- 
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eeediog one contains nearly forty — where a word, if not of more 
than four syllables, would constitute a square, were length and 
breadth, aside from regularity, all that is necessary for the attainment 
of this object— or if thou hast ever had the honor of goading a band 
of district-school geniuses up this particular steep in the hill of sci- 
ence, then canst thou realize my feelings of vexation and impatience 
for the past month. Otherwise I despair, and thou roust be content 
to take my word for it, that it is a far surer criterion of a man's tern* 
per, than all that have been lavished on the unfortunate, from the 
days of our great-grandfather Job, the man of many sorrows, down 
to the present day. Oh^ it is an utter contemner of all sweet dispo- 
sitions—like my own, for instance, — ^and is a more powerful enemy 
to peace and quiet, than wind or weather ieill bring within one's 
reach, from the end of one to the beginning of the succeeding cen- 
tury — ^worse than the choms in a Greek tragedy — by all odds,— 
" horresco referens !" — but enough, no more of this ! Only remem- 
ber, I beseech of thee, that every word thou readest, has been con- 
secrated, not by drops of blood, or tears, or ink, but by sundry full 
length immersions into every variety of liquid, that can be supposed 
to render it illegible. Just drop one tear here, dear reader, and 
then go on thy way, rejoicing that thou hast been freed from such 
woes thyself. 

Enoch it would seem was something of a poetaster withal — ^had 
a bare touch from Apollo, of which, by the way, he was proud in 
exact proportion to its lightness. He must therefore fain try to en- 
ahrine the proceedings of the society in some poetical form, and the 
first half page or more of the manuscript, is taken up with his effi>rts 
in this line. In one place — marvellous to relate ! — ^may be seen 
two whole lines fairly written out ! " given" rhytning most sweetly 
with " heaven !"— but this must have been when Enoch's star was 
in its zenith, for this couplet stands solitary and alone in its glory. 
He was evidently quite powerful in the first line, but like many of 
bis cotemporary college poets, in order to proceed farther, was 
under the necessity of taking unwarrantable liberties with the muses, 
to which proceeding however he was evidently averse, for though 
he entertained a sneaking sort of kindness for the diviner sex, yet 
he never insisted on pushing his attentions too far. In the poetic 
line he was therefore soon at a stand, which perceiving he wisely 
betook himself once more to the beaten track of prose. 

Conspiracy Hall, Nov. 20th, 1836. 

[Here ensues a long invocation to ^* all the spirits that move in 
the vasty deep, the upper air, the dark and blue concave, be. &c.'' 
This however I have rejected as unworthy a place in the Magazine^ 
owing to the fact that, after a most critical and extensive research, 
I find it to be merely a collection and combination of Virgil's, Mil- 
ton's^ Tasso's and others, invocations to their *^ muses dear." It is 
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UodcHibtedly somewhat of an improvement on them, jei neverthe- 
less hardly deserves an insertion here, where nought but the truly 
sublime finds ingress.] 

There was an air of determined iroportancey amounting almost to 
desperation, visible in the features of all the members, as they one 
by one made their appearance this evening. No trifling, no whis- 
pering nor laughing was to be seen — but each, gloomily iblding his 
i^rms across his breast, walked or stood apart. 

Kincaid might ever and anon be heard muttering over some few 
disjointed sentences — then, as it were in a fit of forgetfulness, he 
would clasp his forehead, and thus completely abstracting himself 
firom surrounding objects, renew his internal communion. There 
oould be no mistake — his companions at once perceived that he was 
about to honor them with a speech or two, and each heaved an in- 
ward groan at the thought, for Artemas' orations were celebrated 
throughout College, as being amazingly uninteresting. They might 
however have checked their sorrow, could they have taken a peep 
over his shoulder, and beheld, snugly stowed away in the palm of the 
hand so often raised to his brow, a small paper containing not ipore 
than half a dozen lines, in conning which he was so deeply engaged. 
His efforts in the oratorical line would evidently not be very over** 
powering, unless he diverged firom his manuscript, which it could 
hardly l^ presumed he would have the audacity to attempt. 

Tugmutton had as usual entered with a grin of delight on his fea- 
tures, but seeing the gravity of deportment maintained by the rest, 
shink off to a corner, lengthened out his visage, folded his arms a la 
modCf then majestically stalked to an opposite comer, where he 
paused and appeared intently engaged in inspecting the quality of 
papering which adorns the walls of the room, gazing in transports 
of admiration at the vagaries of a certain vine, which the artist, m. 
utter defiance of all laws of vegetation, had caused to frisk and curvet 
about most curiously, describing more circumvolutions than ever a 
Qompany of militia was known to Adulge in, even under the present 
administration. 

With an eye ^^ deeply fixed on vacancy,'^ Muhlhauser stood in the 
middle of the room, now poising himself on his right, and now on 
his left pedestal, '^ very like to a goose," while Schneider might be 
seen abstractedly gazing and philosophizing on the combustion of 
the fuel going on within the stove. 

It was a most solemn time. Each felt his own individual impor- 
tance, and all seemed determined to maintain it too. Great and 
suUime thoughts were, without doubt, flitting through their brain&-^ 
the pent-up eloquence was raging away with all the vehemence of 
tbe last equinoctial ^ northeaster,' and a suitable occasion was only 
requisite to startle the whole universe, and throw them into trans- 
ports of admiration and amasement. That hour was nigh. Tbe 
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bands to the best wooden clock in Connecticut were pointing to the 
talismanic hour of niae, which, by the way, the town clock had 
tolled forth some twenty minutes before, when open flew the door, 
and in marched, with all the dignity for which he is so justly renown- 
ed, our worthy president. In the twinkling of an eye, heads were 
divested of their coverings, and all silently slunk into some proximate 
seat, as the presidental chair was being filled. 

Like his liege subjects, Winkler's countenance was *< in solemn 
features fixed," and to the most careless observer it was evident, 
that deeds of high renown were being meditated by more than one. 
In breathless silence the report of the proceedings at the last meeting 
were listened to, afler which the president rose and spoke to the fol- 
lowing efifect. 

" Fellow Conspirators ! Congratulations are due from me to you 
that this hour finds us in so flourishing a state. I look about me 
and behold those who launched forth with me in this enterprise, 
remaining steadfast still. I feel thus encouraged to proceed in our 
work of reform, when 1 see what confidence can be reposed in your 
support. Accept my thanks for your punctual attendance at this 
time. 

" Fellow Conspirators ! The object of our society, it is well 
known, is to reform existing abuses. It becomes therefore incum- 
bent on each and all, to make their report of misdemeanors observed 
since last we convened. If any one has aught to say, let him say on." 

Here ensued a most lugubrious pause which was at length broken 
by an inquiry from Ebenezer, as to whether the discussion of lite- 
rary, political, or philosophical business came first in order. Being 
assured that it was perfectly immaterial which took the precedence, 
he slowly whistled some half dozen bars of Yankee Doodle, as a 
signal to his straggling thoughts that they were <^ wanted on parade" 
•—then majestically arose, and after an amazingly tedious preamble 
on the degeneracy of the present age, «* proposed for the considera- 
tion of the society a subject, which," he said, "had long borne heav- 
ily on his mind — one of infinite importance, as it equally interested 
the king on his throne and the beggar in the dingle — one that vitally 
aflfects the interests of every literary institution. in our land, but more 
particularly our own — in fine no less a one than the present lamenta- 
bly high price of oysters in this city. 

"When I mention," said he, "that this operates to the discom- 
fiture of an almost infinite number of students, among whom 1 may 
even rank myself, (his voice faltering, and his eyes suflused with 
tears, at the thought,) I may be pardoned the exceeding interest L 
take in the subject. Oh, my ears are pained, and my heart is sick, 
at the melancholy responses of those who congregate in our market- 
place for the vending of this commodity. * In the name of all the* 
gods at once', Mr. President, what is the cause of this woful scarcity, 
apd what remedy can be proposed, I would like to ask." 
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Kiocaid and Mublhauser fbrthwitb started up, each loudly vocife* 
rating that he be heard. ^^ Order, orefer/" was bawled out by the 
members in utter defiance of all order, to the evident chagrin of the 
worthy president, who with difficulty assuaged the storm, assigning 
to Mublhauser the floor. 

" Oysters," remarked our Nimrod, " are the elixir of life — ^the 
aCudent's greatest comforter, and for one he (Mublhauser) rejoiced, 
notwithstanding the shrugs of disapprobation visible in certain mem- 
bers, that the subject bad been introduced. As for himself he must 
say, that if the price was not lowered, and that too speedily, he 
should be under the painful necessity of giving college his fiirewell 
address, and embarking to some favored shore. But not to descend 
to particulars. It was the universal opinion that, unless oysters 
became cheaper, another rebellion would take place in Commons, 
which though undoubtedly very desirable in many respects, yet 
considered as a whole, was a consummation not very devoutly to 
be wished. As for the enormously high price which the articles at 
present command, he was inclined to attribute it to the existing mis- 
erable banking system, which" — 

^^ Mr. President!" shouted Kincaid, ^' I cannot sit here and listen 
to reflections on the state of our banks — I really did hope that no 
allusions of a political nature would be either made, or tolerated, by 
any gentleman present, and if, sir, they are still persisted in, I shall 
be under the necessity of withdrawing from this society, however 
iinpleasant such an event might be." 

"The gentleman entirely mistakes my meaning," interrupted 
Mublhauser. " 1 had no reference to banks of money, but rather 
to banks of oysters. {Reiterated cheerings, much to the ducomjiture 
of Kincaid.) There must be something wrong here, at the foun- 
tain head, Mr. President, or the article would hardly stand so high 
in the market. Though I am averse to pointing out any particular 
error, yet the probability is, that they have been too much legislated 
aver. If gentlemen will consider a moment, it will be apparent, 
that articles of so delicate a constitution as oysters, can never thrive 
under legislative interference. Their nerves at once become shat- 
tered, while the brain is thrown into a state of the utmost confuston, 
and thus its expansion is materially impeded. And what, Mr. 
Pre^dent, is the oyster without the brain ? Tis as the beer-bottle 
emptied of the liquid — as salt without its savor, useless and of none 
effect. It can hardly be supposed, that one of our sturdy represen- 
tatives is by nature qualified to appreciate their characters. No, sir, 
none but a true wayward disciple of literature is qualified for this 
task, and consequently, on such alone ought it to devolve. 

" As regards the remedy for the evil, I feel really undecided as 
to the best course. In so important a case as this, the end would 
almost seem to sanctify the means, and a petition to Congress, or to 
the Corporation, would be immaterial to me, provided the desired 
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object is secured. Perhaps, however, neither of these methods is 
practicable, and if so, I trust, Mr. President, that some gentleman 
will propose some other that is." 

Ebenezer, who had been observed writing most furiously during 
the latter part of Muhlhauser's speech, now rose. 

'' Most unreservedly do I assent, Mr. President," said he, '^to all 
that the gentleman has advanced in panegyric of these divine crea- 
tures* Elia tells us of a person who lays down the theory, that ^a 
man who is not fond of apple dumplings has no soul.' Now Mr. 
President, though 1 have a great, a very great respect for apple 
dumplings, yet nevertheless, it must be confessed, there is no com- 
petition between them and oysters, and moreover," added he, wav- 
mg his hand enthusiastically as he spoke, ^^ never will be, until New 
Haven harbor exists solely in the records of the poet and historian. 
( Cheering.) 

" As a remedy for the evil, which threatens to overwhelm us, I 
would beg leave to introduce to your notice the following resolution, 
which, considering the immense influence this society is destined to 
exert, appears to me to cover the whole ground. ' Resolved-'— that 
devotees be permitted to pay their devours at the shrine of oysters, 
whenever and wherever they please, untrammeled by the vile hin- 
drances which certain geniuses are fast endeavoring to throw around 
them, thereby causing a decided inconvenience to the many, for the 
paltry purpose of benefiting the few — a course utterly reprehensible, 
in whatever light it may be viewed.' " With a wondrous wise look, 
whk^h was at once deepened to one of the most perfect self-com- 
placency, as his resolution passed, Ebenezer seated himself. 

But now ' erige aures P — prick up your ears ! — for Artemas has 
gained possession of the floor, and his diligently conned speech is 
about to be delivered. 

<< It pains my feelings much," said he, '^ to be compelled to no- 
tice the faults and errors of any, even the humblest individual- 
how much more so then those of a Conspirator. To a still greater 
degree is this feeling of sorrow heightened, when I am to animad- 
vert on the conduct of those who stand high in authority over us*- 
yet has this,, even this painful duty fallen to my lot. 

<^ A most important article in our constitution is, that the entire 
proceedings of this society, be preserved in the most profound se- 
crecy, but Mr. President," exclaimed he fiercely, ^' this article has 
been violated, and that too to a most unjustifiable extent. Ay ! hang 
your head !" said he, pointing to Hmothy, who appeared overcome 
with terror, *' for it b you that I would now impeach, here in the 
presence of all that gives existence to Yale College. 

" Mr. President, for the last week or more, have I watched the 
conduct of yonder man, and I grieve to say, he is no longer worthy 
of holding. the exalted station of vice president. Though 1 have 
often rebuked him in private, yet it was out yesterday that I beheld 
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him elbowing bis way through a crowd of his fellow students, with 
every step he took, yelping forth at the top of bis lungs, ^ make 
way there ! make way for the vice president of the Conspiracy V 
Sir, shall the secrets of our society, the names of its officersy be 
thus wantonly exposed ? Surely, sir, such outrages cannot be su& 
fered to pass with impunity. Let us rather strike at once, and by 
seasonably making an example odhis offense, prevent its repetition* 

'' I therefore call, Mr. President, for the deposition of Timothy 
Tugmutton from the vice presidency of the Conspiracy, insisting 
upon it as a due to justice, which alone, in all things, should direct 
our conduct." 

All eyes were now turned upon the unfortunate culprit, in ex- 
pectation of a defense of his conduct. But no ; with his head 
bowed low between his knees he sat, awaiting in silence the shock, 
which he well knew would soon fall upon his devoted head. It 
came, alas, too soon. By an unanimous vote he was deposed from 
bis high estate, and Kincaid elected in his stead. ^< Oh Timothy, 
Hmothy ! how hast thou fallen !" exclaimed the President in an 
agony of emotion, wringing his haiids in the violence of his grief. 

This truly was destined to be an evening of woes and misfortunes 
to the noble band of Conspirators, for barely had this mournful bu- 
siness been transacted, when Schneider rose to remark on the di- 
lapidated state of the treasury. 

'' Not a farthing in it," said he, holding up to view a huge sheep- 
skin wallet, looking for all the world like an old diploma doubled 
up— 7<' five times have I dived to its most cavernous recesses, with 
the forlorn hope that something might have escaped my former re- 
searches. But no ! most thoroughly has it been gleaned, and I 
now hold it out to you, a true and mournful example of the re- 
ductio ad absurdum — a destitution of cash." 

Alarm was now visible on the countenances of all, but on no one's 
more than on the President's, when the question as to what measuries 
were to be adopted, was referred to his decision. But with an ad- 
mirable promptitude of thought, he extricated himself from bis truly 
embarrassing situation, assigning to Timothy, as a punishment for 
bis late misdemeanors, that he provide for its immediate replenish- 
ment. Timothy looked aghast, and was heard muttering over some- 
thing about ' declining such honors/ ^ resignation,' &;c. &;c., but as 
no attention was paid to his remarks by the society, I have deemed 
them undeserving of farther record. 

By this succession of shocks, the minds of the members were 
completely unstrung for farther action, and they now sat, maintain- 
ing a most dignified silence, and looking as though the events of the 
last half hour had expanded their originally small stock of wisdom 
to at least the fourteenth power. Astonished — and, if the truth 
must be told, ra/Aer sleepy — at this unwonted silence, the Secretary 
reposed his head for a moment on the table before him. It was only 
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for t moment, bat on rairing it, to bis infinite surprise he foimd himself 
alone. Silently had each one taken bis departure, and left him thus 
solitary and deserted. Collecting together his books and papers, he 
too was so(Hi on his way to his room, and ere long was reyelling 
amid dreams of the fiiture iame of 

Enoch Bisbbe, Secretarjf. 



Poor Timothy ! little didst thou think, as thou resortedst to the 
honors of thy station, as a defense from the merciless rabble, that 
thy fate would have been so truly grieyous ! Methinks I see thee 
even now rummaging thy pockets for the wherewithal to satisfy the 
demands of thy President's rapacity^nnethinks I see the smile of 
delight that lights up thy features, as some lonely sixpence greets 
thy sight — I see the blank despair that fills thy face, as thou turnest 
unfilled from thy drawer replete with rusty keys, and all but what 
thou needest. Heaven speed thee in thy search ! May many a 
shilling cause thy pulse to beat yet more violently with delight, and, 
be there a ' (quarter' straying unappreciated in this wide world, may 
Providence, in its kindness, cause it to wing its way to thee ! Would 
that I — but stop ! Reader, excuse these emotions, which a perusal 
of Timothy's misfortunes has raised in my breast. And dost thou 
not like them, thou canst skip them, but I alas, could not control 
myself, and — and-^idst ever know an author disown the legitimate 
offiipring of his brain, however rude and uncomely it may be? Then, 
though thou srailest, pardon me. 

R. 
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The wreath that I would twine for thee, 
Culled fn>m choicest flowers should be;— 
Uomingled with dark sorrow's gloom, 
Beneath hope's sunny ray to bloom ; — 
Sheltered from disappointment's blast, 
In lighi and purity to last. 

And though slight the tribute proffered, 
'Tis by hallowed friendship offered; — 
May truth and piety combined, 
Impart their lustre to thymind. 
Guide in thy youth and future years, 
'Till ends thy life of hopes and fears. 



C C K. 
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LITERABT ODDITIEI. 

" BoDum Domen, 
Bon am omen." 

D'lsmAVLiy in bis '< Curiosities of Literature," has givea this sub* 
ject a most faithful investigation, and for bis labws deserves the 
heartfelt gratitude of every prying antiquary. From black letter 
feliosy musty manuscripts, and mouldy parchments, he' has collected 
a caUoiet no less rare than valuable, where specimens are presented 
to the view of all, which before existed only within reach of a fa- 
vored few. He has entered upon a field of exertion whose various 
productions will amply repay the toils of the harvester, will continu- 
ally thicken around the path of discovery, and fire with new zeal the 
laborer in this department of literature. An hundred years hence, 
it is probable some other writer will resume the pen which he has 
laid down, and treat of customs now prevailing, which will then be 
antiquated — elucidate references in books and papers, now so uni- 
versally understood as not to require note or comment, but then ob- 
scured by the rust of age ; and thus accomplish for tbe nineteenth 
century, what Disraeli has done for the two preceding. Yet like 
to all collectors of cabinets, he has not been so successful but that 
his stock may be increased by contributions from private sources, and 
as the subject covers quite an extent of ground, much still may be 
obtained, without trenching -on the field of his labors. So far at 
least as the Essayist has knowledge, it has not been the case in the 
present instance, though it might well be said of his additions, as 
Aeschylus was accustomed to say of his tragedies, '^ they are but a 
few small crumbs after the great feasts of Homer." 

In searching after curiosities of this kind, it is most natural for our 
thoughts to wander over the literary history of our own country. 
The first peculiarity which attracts attention there, is the quainti 
epigrammatic style which generally prevailed about the time of the 
Salem witchcraft. Its very existence is a singular anomaly, aside 
firom a consideration of the curious combinations of words to which 
it has given rise. Why men so intimately acquainted,^ as those of 
that period seem to have been, with the Greek and Latin languages; 
those fountains of knowledge and elegance, containing the models re- 
commended to writers foF the formation of a pure and classical style, 
by all the teachers .of rhetoric from Quinctilian to Blair; why such 
men should cultivate a taste so hostile to refinement, is a problem 
only to be solved by a very minute knowledge of their social habits, 
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their methods of education, and the operation of causes which hare 
long since ceased to exert an influence. Yet notwithstanding the 
well earned condemnation which critics are sure to hestow upon 
those who indulge at present in any thing approaching to such a 
style, there are few who do not read a quotation with greater pleas- 
ure, and awakened interest, when they learn that it comes uom a 
'' quaint old author of the former century." A joke, be it ever so 
poor, is irresistible, when related in their strange phraseology ; and 
even solemn truths are sometimes found stated in such a ludicrous 
manner, as to render their effect directly contrary to what was ori- 
ginally intended. But with all the defects of their sermons, they 
are no doubt more perused now, than the works of our ministers will 
be by the coming generation. The generality of modem sermons are 
selections from the commentaries on the text^ diluted — ^spun to the 
required length by means of synonyms strung together in tedious suc- 
cession, whose frequent repetitions remind us of Battus in Ovid, — 

" Sub illis 
MoDtibas, ioqait,eraiit, et erant sub montibas illis/' 

The last century had the bullion — we have the wire : we, the glit- 
ter — ^they, the substantial reality. Though all does not " veil to 
wit," as Barrow said of the age of Charles II. yet another spirit is 
abroad, which will as effectually lop the flourishing branches of our 
literature, and bring a withering blight upon all its hopes. 

Of the writers in the quaint and epigrammatic style, none was 
more remarkable than Cotton Mather. Not a few passages in his 
sermons would strangely exercise the risible muscles of a modern 
congregation. Even Thomas H. Bayley, or the American Tom 
Hood, " Hack Von Stretcher," have scarcely a greater number of 
puns, in proportion to the whole number of words. But besides 
being an inveterate punster, he abounds in ingenious turns, and all 
the literary oddities of a corrupted style. Thus, speaking of the 
attacks to which Christians are subjected from Satan, he says,— 
" That foul fiend, falls foul on them. The accuser of men to God, 
is also an accuser of God to men, and when it is a gloomy time with- 
oui them, then will Satan suggest terrible things withtit them." He 
plays upon words of similar sounds, — <^ the powers of darkness, take 
the hours of darkness ;'^ and so far does this propensity carry him, 
that he puns upon letters! — "Many a man's cash has been his crime; 
his Aouse has cost him his Aead ; by his /and, he has forfeited his 
fife." Yet when we find the grave Matthew Henry punning as if 
he were a witty courtier, we must make allowances lor Mather, and 
suffer him to screen himself behind the " spirit of his age." Henry, 
in speaking of the infants slaiq by the order of King Herod, says, 
with all the gravity of a commentator, '^ these v^re the infantry of 
the noble army of martyrs ;" and again, he calls Christ's sermon on 
ihe mount, ^^ a «e^ sermon," ^^xa&iaay$og dvrov." 
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Although we can exercise some charity towards Mather for pun- 
ning, his outrageous abuse of figurative language is without excuse. 
Thusy he says, " We do often very childishly cry for a knife to cut 
the fingers of our own souls." Henry, with all his quaintness and 
singular expressions, is never guilty of so flagrant a violation of good 
taste, though many others are not so free from condemnation. Bel- 
thazar Gratian has left to posterity the following choice morsel of 
mental philosophy : ** Thoughts flow from the extensive coasts of 
memory, embark on the sea of imagination, arrive at the port of ge- 
nius, to be registered at the custom house of the understanding.*' 
[The High SherifiT of Oxford has also aflTorded a case in point, in the 
exordium of an address to the students, by which they were no doubt 
niuch edified : " Arriving at the Mount of St. Mary, m the stony stage 
where I now stand, I have brought you some fine biscuits, carefully 
conserved for the chickens of the church, the sparrows of the spirit, 
and the sweet swallows of salvation." Even this last specimen is out- 
done by a book published about the time of the " Praise-God-Bare^ 
bones Parliament," when '' Stand-steadfast on-high," and " Fight- 
the-gbod-fight-of-faith," usurped the place of plain John and William. 
The following title would certainly not disgrace the author's name, 
however ridiculous : '' Eggs of Charity, layed by the Chickens of 
the Covenant, and boiled by the Water of Divine Love. Take ye 
and eat." 

The Latin language abounds in all the strange peculiarities of ex- 
pression, which we might naturally suppose would originate in the 
solitary cells of gloomy convents, where no higher guide existed, 
than the unpolished standard of monkish taste. Anagrams, acros- 
tics, palindromi, logogriphes, epitaphs, armorial mottoes, and folio 
volumes destitute of two, three and even four particular letters, at- 
test the laborious diligence of minds, which asserted their high pre- 
rogative, and refused to be idle. Who has not met with scraps such 
as the following, floating around as chance quotations, without any 
distinct marks by which to recognize the works in which they ori- 
ginally appeared ? '^ Ora et labora ; quicquid libet, licet ; dum spi- 
ro, spero ; est Venus in vinis ; respice finem, respice funem ; respice, 
aspice, prospice; ut fluctus fluctumque sic luctus luctum; schola 
crucis est schola lucis;" &c. Even if the works were discovered in 
the dusty alcoves of a foreign library, it is probable that the authors 
would be found to have wasted their energies to as little advantage, 
as one of their sapient brethren, who supposed that in the very let- 
ters of the name Jesus, was contained all that possibly could be said^ 
on the subject of his origin, bis mission, and his character. ** For^ 
first, its bemg declined with only three cases^ did expressively point 
out the Trinity of persons. Then, that the nominative case ending 
in «, the accusative in m, and the ablative in u, did imply some un- 
speakable mystery ; namely, that in words of those initial letters, 
Christ was the Sumi us ex Beginning, the Medius or Middle, and 
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the Ultiii0s or end of all things. There was yet a more abstruse 
mystery to be explained, which was accomplished by dividing the 
word into two parts, and separating the $ in the middle from the 
two extreme syllables, making a kind of pentameter, the word con- 
sisting of five letters ; and this letter, intermedial «, being in the He- 
brew alphabet called sin^ was thought to imply that Jesus should 
purify us from all wickedness." — Witte vs. Wisdome, or a Pane- 
gyrick on FoUie by D. Erasmus. 

Even later writers than the .monks have Qot disdained to exercise 
themselves in this laborious play upon words, as may be proved by 
« reference to one of the many epitaphs, which ^' Old Mortalities" 
have done well to decipher ; if not for their intrinsic value, at least 
for the sake of those who possess a kindred spirit with Leland, the 
|px>d old father of English antiquities. It is engraved on a stone 
which covers the remains of a royal beauty, and if the sentiment 
was not one from which modern feelings revolt, it might perhaps be 
4iiore of a favorite. It reads thus : << Non redolet, sed olet qus re- 
dolere solet." 

Verse has sometimes been employed to assist the memory in ref- 
erence to some particular subject, by reducing the terms of explana- 
tion to the most concise and simple forms, and in the following epi- 
taph from the Latin Anthology, the author has been at so much 
pains to compact and condense, that it seems absolutely impossible 
to express the same ideas in a less number of words. 

" Pastor, Arator, Eques, pavi, colai, superavi, 
Capras, Ras, Hostes, Cronde, ligore, manu.*' 

To this may be added a couplet really beautiful, as well as mytbolo- 
gically correct. 

" Terret, lustrat, agit, Proserpina, Luna, Diana. 
Ima, Suprema, feras, sceptro, falgore, sagitta." 

Our own language possesses some lines in the shape of a lampoon, 
which are not altogether destitute of resemblance to the . two pre- 
ceding. / 

" Stair's neck, mind, wife, sons, grandsons, and the rest, 
Are wry, false, witch, pests, parricides, possessed." 

And these will recall to every intelligent mind, Milton's, celebrated 
description of Satan's flight : 

" O'er bog, or steep, through straight, rongh, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 
Aad swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies." 

Eloquence as well as poetry has also contributed its share of mis- 
guided exertion, in which labor has undermined taste, expresaioo 
^warted its own object, and the solid cbanns d prqpdeiy Iwve been 
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sacrificed to the false glare of artiBcial show. St. Augustine^ whose 
writings often contain 'thoughts that breathe, and words that burn/' 
has beei\ more than once seduced by the meretricious ornaments of 
a corrupted style, and sunk the character of orator in that of quib- 
bler. In the midst of an animated apostrophe, when all the feelings 
of the writer should glpw with the ardor of passionate excitement, 
who could have expected the following combination of quibbling 
expressions; 

— " ut turpiter atrum 
Desinat in piscem rauHer formosa superne !" 



(( 



O dies prssclara et pulchra, nesciens vesperum, non habens ooca* 
sum, ubi — summa et certa securitas, secura trafiquillitas, et tran- 
quilla jocunditas, et jocunda felicitas, felix eternitas, letema beati*- 
tudo, et beata Trinitas, et Trinitatis unitas, et unitatis deltas," be* 

Poets, even poet laureates, have degenerated into mere rhymsters, 
9S well as orators into quibblers ; and instances of the former are 
found not only in a foreign language, but among the '' select works" 
of British poetry. Old John Skelton stands at the head of those 
who believe in the doctrine of Hudibras, 

" One line of sense and one of rhyme, 
I think's sufficient at one time ;" 

though without entering into the merits of his thoughts, in the in- 
troduction to his *^ Boke of Colin Clout," he is candid enough to 
admit, that 

— " his rime is ragged, 
Tattered, and lagged, 
Rudely rayne beaten, 
Kusty and mooth eat«n.*' 

In the verse in which he states it, he no doubt proves his proposi- 
tion ; but it may gratify some readers to have a little more, as it will 
be rather difiScult to procure the " Boke" for themselves. 



" His head is so fat 
He wotteth never what 
Nor whereof he speaketh : 
He cryeth and he creketh, 
He pryeth and peketh, 
He chydes and he chatters, 
He prates and he patters. 
He clytters and he clatters. 
He medles and he smatters, 
He glosses and he flatters. 



And how when ye gine orders 
In yoar prouinciall borders, 
As insipientes. 
Some are insufficientes, 
Some parnm sapientes, 
Some nihil intelligentes, 
Some valde negligentes, 
Some nullnm sensum habentes !'' 



A single quotation will conclude the long, and perhaps to some 
tedious list. It comes from Hawes' '* Pastime of Plesure," and if it 
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possesses any sense at all, it lies exceedingly deep— certainly beyond 
our ooinprebension. 

"Measure measurying, measaratly taketh 
Measure measnrying, measuratly dotbe all 
Measure measaryiog, measaratly maketh 
Measure measuryiog, measuratlye guide shall 
Measure measurylng, measaratly dothe call 
Measure measurying, to right hye preemiueuce 
For alway measure, is ground of excellence." 

The above examples suggest a few reflections. 

We live in a |iolished age. Grace, ease, and beauty, are blended 
in the style of eur leading writers of prose. Their faults arise rather 
lirom an excess of refinement, than its absence, and of course are 
tbe more readily pardoned. Poetry has unbound herself finom the 
shackles of art, wit, and the loathsome principles of the Satanic 
school, and seems about to be reinstated, by the assistance of a 
Wordsworth, and a Tallburd, on her former throne of good sense, 
truth, and natural simplicity. The full blaze of literary light pours 
upon us, and we are at a loss to conceive^ how a corrupted taste 
could at difierent periods of the world's history, have gained so 
universal an ascendency. Yet so strong have been its fetters, and 
so riveted, that tbe colossal strength of a Sbakspeare, was requi- 
red to raise tbe standard of tbe drama — of a Milton, to " weave 
his garland with the lightenings" of popular vengeance, and to 
overleap the bounds of prejudice to trust his fame with posterity^- 
and of a Johnson, to prepare the way of less vigorous candidates 
for literary distinction. These mighty champions were successful. 
But how many whose powers were inferior to the attempt, have 
fidlen — victims to the persecution of their enemies-— unknown and 
unregarded defenders of the Republic of Letters ! 

Literature as well as life, and painting, has its light and shade. 
The midnight heavens are not filled with a $ingle huge star. Ten 
thousand are scattered through their depths, to shine still brighter 
from contrast with the surrounding darkness, and please still more 
with the variety of their lustre. Thus the great works of genius ap- 
pear only here and there, and the faults of a corrupted taste, and the 
mistakes of conceited ignorance, constitute the shade which enables 
their light to be seen to tbe best advantage. 

Jam Satis. 
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TO ♦ * ♦ 

TflEY bid me never speak again, 

Thy name to me so dear; 
And little do they heed my pain, 

Or mark the gathering tear. 
We luy'd— alas that pleasing Choaght 

But mockery now seems ; 
And dearly were those moments bought, 

To prove but idle dreams. 

How oft Tve gazpd upon thy face. 

And watch'd thy heart with fear, 
Lest others mi^ht thy love displace, 

Or leave their image there. 
How oil upon the present hour, 

We painted Aiture bliss ; 
Nor dreamt that pride's unfeeling power, 

Would dash it with distress. 

They bid us part, because thou'rt poor! 

Ak little do they know, 
That I thy love shall value more 

Than gold can e'er bestow. 
Fareweli my love! this fait^ul heart 

To thee alone is given, 
And since we now on earth must part, 

Well meet and love in Heaven- 



STORY OF A UEE. 



As I was walking towards the close of day, io a somewhat medi- 
tative moody accident led me into the grave-yard. It was evening, 
and the rich tints in the western sky, showed the lingering influence 
of the parting sun ; while the balmy breathing of the air around me, 
the peifect silence and repose of nature, the solemnity of the place, 
combined to inspire thoughts of a more sombre hue than those which 
usually possess my breast. 

As I moved along, I passed the tomb of one who had been the 
friend of my early days. Hisf was a character compounded of 
strange materials — ^though he had a generous heart and warm feel- 
ings, and possessed talents which fitted him for any sphere, yet the 
meteor-light of fanc^r, and the deceptious glare of imagination too 
often led astray bis judgment, and blinded his principles. His con- 
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eeptioDs were never half realized, his plans were never half matured, 
bis hopes were never half fulfilled, for fancy bad taken the reins from 
reason, and the imagination had usurped the empire of the understand- 
ing. Still, although he disappointed his friends, and gladdened the 
hearts of bis enemies by his eccentric course, he ever possessed 
enough of virtue to secure the lasting affection of all who knew him 
-*tnd while friends lamented his inconstancy of feeling, and sighed 
over the failure of his attempts, even enemies could not deny that he 
possessed genius and talents, which, if properly directed, would ena- 
ble him to shine as an ornament of his profession and of his country. 

He sent me once a short history of his life which I will trans- 
cribe here, for it may improve those who have feelings and an im- 
agination like his. I will only premise, (for the sake of clearness,) 
that in it he speaks oP himself in the third person, and under the 
name of Alonzo. He begins thus, — 

*' You ask with much solicitude after Alonzo. I do not wonder 
at it, but if you have vanity, let me tell you, that you are not alone 
in your admiration of him. The greatest have received from him 
lessons of wisdom and the best have listened to his lessons of mo- 
rality, yet is he neither wise nor moral. In truth, he is a compound 
of inconsistencies, (though not an amalgamation of them,) at one 
moment you see an exhibition of giant strength, at the next of io- 
frnt weakness ; at sometimes you hear the wisdom of a sage, and 
close on its heels treads the folly of an idiot ; one sentence will give 
you the wit of Lucian, and the next shall be enveloped in more 
than Boeotian dullness. 

^* But enough of generals, let us come to particulars. I see you 
are interested in the man and his character may afford you instruc- 
tion. I have known him from the cradle ; and can give you his 
histoiy almost from the dawn of his existence. 

" He was the youngest of five children. The mother who bore 
him brought him forth in pain and sickness and sorrow — the early 
hopes of her youth had been blasted, — ^where she had garnered up 
her heart thieves broke in and stole — ^the sun th^t rose bright was 
overclouded— ehe lay down in sorrow and arose in sorrow-^ber eve- 
ning and her morning draught were from the cup of affliction ; and 
whenever it was presented, she drained it to the very dregs, with 
the heart and smile of an angel. When this child came, she doated 
on it as the harbinger of better times, as the dove that was bringing 
an olive branch to ^how that the waters of affliction were subsiding. 

'' Is it surprising, my friend, that this child was the idol of the 
iamily ? And when I add that from the moment his lips first moved 
with an intelligible sound, he was distinguished not only for preco- 
city of feeling and intellect, but for what hangs longer behind, nice, 
accurate and acute discrimination, you will not wonder that he was 
worshipped. ^ It could not be expected that maternal, brotherly or 
ststeriy affection, should slumber over such an infant, bom at such a 
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time ; with bis breath, they sighed-^with his sighs, they wept — 
brothers and sisters were proud of him, and — ^better than all — a 
mother was not ashamed of him. All thought him a prodigy and 
each strove to make him so. 

*^ They were not mistaken in his intellect. It was strong. From 
the time when he began his letters until he took his degree in col- 
lege, he was first of his class wherever he chose to be. I have 
known him, in four days, astonish his preceptor by reciting what his 
class had labored upon for three weeks during his absence. And 
when he had done it, he threw by his books, and went to sleep as 
if be had nothing else to do in the world, but to dream away the 
residue of a life, worth little to himself and less to his friends. 

^< At this time his roaster was proud of him, and ashamed of him, 
praised him and blamed him, complained of him and thanked him. 
ne was urged on from class to class — sometimes to help him, oftener 
to disgrace him. But from whatever cause it happened, he took 
the lead, and no time found him lagging behipd any other one. But 
he indulged himself in every species of amusement — with money 
enough from the kindest mother and the most partial friends, he 
sold his books that he might get more to squander upon vices that 
exceeded his years, and purchase pleasures that were beyond his 
t^apacity of enjoyment. 

'< He left the academy distinguished alike for talents and folly ; 
for vice and virtue. And various were the sage prognostications 
that wise ones made as to his future success in life. Some there * 
were that foretold his downfall ; that saw, (as they supposed witli 
unerring ken,) the very rock on which heaven had predetermined 
that be should be shipwrecked. They were mistaken. Ami you 
may rely upon it, that if he sinks at all, he will go down with colors 
flying. He would rather sink with a flag at the top, than float du» 
masted* 

*^ But to return to his life. He left the academy with a character 
for talents, — no character for morals — and very much of a character 
for disobedience and rebellion. Yet he deserved neither, that is, he 
deserved neither in the degree in which it was bestowed upon him. 

" As to his talents his reputation was half deserved, and the 
other half was the creature not of partiality, but of a kind of won- 
derment that had nothing of friendliness in it, and consisted merely 
in an abstract desire to worship, and those who had no God, thought 
it necessary to make an idol. 

*^ In his moral character he was never vicious from natural de- 

?ravity of heart, but he erred, if I may so call it, from necessity. 
!*here were none with whom he could associate — none to appreciate 
bis heart and feelings — none to pardon the frailties of his nature. 
. His quick sensibilities were made the subjects of jesting, and the 
romance of his imagination became a matter for every-day ridicule. 
It 18 no wonder then, that reared as he had been, with a tenderness 
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which exceeded even a mother's love, he should turn away with 
disgust from the heartlessness of the world around^him. The con- 
trast was too overpowering, and as a relief from his sorrows he fled 
to dissipation. 

" But the general tenor of his life and character was correct, and 
under all circumstances it is not surprising that Alonso's vanity was 
made somewhat dropsical. He was puflfed up beyond a faithiul 
measurement. Still be withheld himself, and during h» collegiate 
course he kept a steady curb upon bis feelings ; yet, sufiering tbem 
and bis imagination with tbem, to run as fast and as far^ as sound 
judgment could whistle them back ; sometimes, perhaps, a little 
lartber. 

" Wlien be entered College, he measured his classmates, and 
found none as tall when standing as he himself was when sitting. 
Knowing, therefore, that he could look over their beads without ibe 
exertion of rising, he seldom took the pains to get up. He deter- 
mined at once what rank to take in the class — and be took it. In- 
dustry toiled after him in vain ; genius started on eagle-pinion, but 
her flight was bebw him, and he looked laughing down on fluttering 
talent and panting labor, in the full consciousness that neither the 
one nor the other could approach near enough to breathe upon the 
the skirts of his garments. 

" The knowledge of bis own strength and an almost unbounded 
confidence in it, prevented its regular exertion. He needed no ex- 
periment to convmce himself of hb power, and be saw that others 
already felt and acknowledged it. Finding how easily be could win 
the race, he stopped to amuse himself with the flowers that grew in 
the hedges, and trusted to speed to bring him in first at the winning- 
post. Thus while friends grieved and enemies rejoiced in the belief 
that he was loitering away his time by the way-side, compeutors 
were suddenly astonished to find that he had distanced tbem. . 

" This part of his character has been little understood, and less by 
himself than by others. In its consequences it has nearly destroyed 
bim. His natural indolence was indulged by such a remission of 
labor ; time enough was given to confirm the dreamy languor of his 
life ; his pride was gratified in feeling that be could leap the whole 
course at a single bound ; his vanity was flattered in showing it, and 
be found an additional source of amusement in the gaping wonder 
of those who gazed upon him, as if his performances were little less 
than miraculous. AH these feelings conspired to make his course 
erratic. He never revolved in any regular orbit ; but coming occa- 
sionally into the system like a comet, be was running at one time 
nearly on the disk of the sun, and at the next, perhaps, be flew 
away to an almost returnless distance from the regions of light. 

'*But this mode of life could not last forever. The hunger of the 
mind, the cravings of the heart, require more substantial food than 
air. And even vanity herself, will in the end become tired and sick- 
ened with the gaping of fods. 
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<' What then was to be done? Courted and caressed by all — though 
understood by none ; laughed with for wit he never had, because 
it was the fashion to believe he had it ; admired for sagacity that 
was nothing more than a set of lucky blunders ; praised for courage, 
that was only the courage of fools who rush in where '* angels fear to 
tread ;" looked up to for information that was in truth a mere patch- 
work, made by culling here and there a shred that the poorest beg- 
gar in literature would have cast away ; sought after as the genius 
of conviviality, but found an untimely preacher of morals; the very 
essence of mirth, and yet the constant cause of sorrow, what should 
Alonza have done ? 

<< The wide world was before him ; all the varieties of happiness 
stood within his reach ; he had but to choose and take. Pity it is 
he chose so ill. Friends wept and foes sneered as he pushed off 
bis little bark into what he thought an ocean of delight. Cautfon- 
offered to stand at the helm ; wisdom would have furnished him 
with a chart ; but no— curiosity impelled — beauty smiled-^-pleasure 
beckoned«-«nd he launched upon the waters, reckless of tempests 
and fearful only of a calm. Many and many a year has he been 
tossing about in alternate elevation and depression ; now on the 
sparkling summit of the wave and now sinking in its abyss. His 
voyage has been a voyage of discovery as well as of traffic. He 
has coasted the whole ocean of iniquity — not an island rises on its 
mrface, not a. promontory juts into its sides, not a bay recedes from 
the lash of its waters, that he has not often visited, and at each visit 
thrown ashore a portion of his conscience. He is now seeking to 
letum, and as one just awakened from sleep by theory of 6re, gazes 
about him, half in anxiety and half in stupor, so he looks out into 
the daricness, with the vain hope of descrying that peaceful shore, 
which, in a thoughtless, not a guilty moment, he alMndoned ; vain 
hope 1 The ocean is trackless ; his boat is crazy ; the winds and the 
waves are against bim ; he is without chart and without compass ; 
the only reckoning that he has kept is an enumeration of follies and 
crimes upon the little scrap of his conscience that is left, and he has 
Bot one friend on shore to throw a signal rocket into the sky to direct 
bis course — poor fellow ! I fear he is lost. 

" Such is the man you have admired ; such is the man the public 
has envied ; such is the man whom friends have loved and ibes have 
feared ; such is the man who substituted his fancy for his reason, 
and worshipped himself instead of his Gtod. Now what b he ? The 
ewser of a broken constitution, a rusty mind, and a rotten heart. 
The intellect that once coruscated with flashes that showed their 
own quality,- while they lightened up surrounding objects, is now 
obscured and cloudy ; the imagination that peopled the kingdom of 
bis mind with brighter creations than poets dream of, has left bis 
cold bosom for some more congenial region ; the heart that once 
throbbed responsively to every thing that was good, like the Eolian 
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harp that whispered music to the softest breeze, now hardly wakens 
at the loudest cry of conscience, and never starts but at the scorpion 
sting of remorse. 

<< Do you envy that man ? Look into his bosom ! See how many 
hours he spends in unavailing regret, how often he wastes the pres- 
ent in thinking of the past, how many times and how long he pon- 
ders on good advice neglected, salutary admonitions disregarded, 
tender mercies refused, solemn warnings scoffed at. Every hour of 
bis life he sows the seeds of repentance, but never produces the fruit 
of amendment. Thus he goes on from sin to remorse and 6om 
remorse to sin. At this moment he is tired of sin. Satiety has be- 
gotten disgust and he strives to reform in part for the sake of variety. 

^^ Is such a man to be respected ? Yet you admire him. I do 
not wonder at it. At the moment when you saw him, his soul had 
broken out of his bosom to gambol in the purer air of virtue, with 
more than the delight of a devil escaped from hell. You have seen 
what he is ! You cannot even imagine what be might have been* 
Tell me not of his genius*— his genius has destroyed his happiness. 
Talk not to me of his talents — his talents have undone his heart. 
He is alone and sad, wearied with the tumult of life and sick of its 
cares and sorrows. The days of his youth — the friends of his youth 
— ^the feelings of bis youth are gone. The mother whose tender 
care watched over the years of his infancy — ^the father whose coun- 
sels guided his early life — ^the sisters who shared his sports — all are 
gone. He is alone and sadJ^ # # # # # 

And thus ends bis story. He set out in life with as ardent aspi- 
rations after virtue as ever entered the heart of man, and cherished 
hopes as high as ever he had who reached the '^ topmost round of 
young ambition's ladder," yet he was neither virtuous nor successful, 
for he never took a right view of life, but always lived in the fairy 
world of his own creation ; and when be had dreamed out his dream, 
and attempted to turn bis eyes upon human nature, as it is, he 
found that his vision was too enlarged for the dull realities of life, 
and that the earth-bound creatures of our sphere were beings far 
less beautiful and feeling than the bright conceptions of his own ima- 
gination. 

And he died — far from the home of his childhood — ^with no friend 
to soothe his dying hours — ^no loving hand to smooth his pathway 
to the tomb— but strangers wept for brm, and in the grave perhaps 
he found that peace which on earth he denied himselfl 

No train of senseless mourners followed him to his home, — no 
proud mausoleum decks the earth where his dust reposes, — ^but the 
winds of heaven sweep their solemn requiem over bis grave and the 
tears of friends have hallowed the spot where lie his ashes. 
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A SISTER'S DREAM. 

( Waking.) 

" It is my sister's voice— No, no, a dream 

Has waked its echo, in my lonely heart ; 
And like the dungeon's solitary beam. 

That bids the tears io captive eyes to start, 
It calls to mind the joys that now are past, 
Too Uright, too heavenly pure, on earth to last. 

( Trying to sleep.) 

" Oh ! let me hear that silver voice again, 

If only in the dreamer's fancied sound ; 
Let me but hear its melody, and then 

In sweetest ecstacies of pleasure drowned, 
ril sleep away the hours, nor wish to wake, 
And thus its fairy tones of music break." 

(^Sleeps.) 

Again has sleep with soil oblivious hand, 

Shut down the silken lashes of her eyes; 
And thoughts all beautiful, serene and bland, 

Pass as the sun-lit clouds o'er summer skies, 
Causing her ruby lips a smile to bear, 
Such as angelic beings love to wear. 

Her bosom heaves — ^a gentle sigh is heard. 
And marmuring words fall soAly on the air. 

As downy plumage from a wandering bird, 
Or dying beauty's fondly-whispered prayer. 

She speaks in slumber, (whilst there falls a tear,) 

^ Oh Mary, Mary, sister! art thou here V 

Gamma. 



THE REAL OBJECT OP PHILOSOPHY. 

The character and usefulness of philosophy, as it has existed in 
the world, have been so changing and doubtful that the attentive 
student yields cautiously to its deductions, and the man of mere 

Eractical experience suspects its most imposing inferences. Truth 
as ever been the professed end of the philosopher's search, and the 
object of his pure devotion. He has sought it for its intrinsic beauty 
and glory, alledging at the same time, that this beauty was its being 
essentially eternal and immutaUe. And yet, philosophy, the boast- 
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ed image of enduring truth, has wandered in twilight, giving to phan- 
toms—forms and names and reality ! It has created for its disciples 
an indefinable universe of eternal essences, pre-existent to the actual 
manifestation of real forms ; it has reflected these original essences 
in ideal images upon the human mmd, and then between these ex- 
tremes it has thrown the world of sensible forms, an emanation from 
the essentials, pausing to be recognized through the medium of the 
correspondent images. At another time, it has annihilated the ex- 
ternal world, or converted it into a crowded concourse of restless and 
jostling conceptions. And, at once to crown and certify its madness, 
It has assailed its own temple, the mind — driven out its native occu- 
pants-Hind converted the abode of reason into the lodging place of 
wandering impressions. These errors and a thousand others equally 
absurd and contradictory, have disgraced the history of philosophy 
in all its departments, logical, mental and physical. It was the 
honor of Socrates, that he was reputed to have brought philosophy 
down from Heaven to reside among men,— but as if error on earth 
were omnipotent, even this heavenly guest, like the frail objects of 
its beneficence, has ever been the unfortunate victim of seduction. 

It would seem that the world, so often misled by the pretensions 
of philosophy, would long since have abandoned it to merited obliv- 
ion ; — that hope so often wearied with delay, and tortured with final 
disappointment, would have expired in despair, and left ill-fated 
man to mingle and die with the brute. But instead of this, every 
disappointment, though followed by greater distrust and caution, 
has yet prompted to increased assiduity in its cultivation ; and as a 
consequence of this it has been constantly advancing towards per- 
fection. As a general science the maxims that should govern its 
investigations are mostly setUed. Philosophy has to do with actual 
phenomena. Its object is to observe, compare and classify facts, 
and to deduce from thes^, principles. Its sole concern is with what 
is revealed and definable. It may discover but cannot originate 
new facts or principles. This is the object of philosophy, simple 
and obvious, it is true, yet sufficiently neglected to justify distinct 
notice in this essay. From the objects of philosophy it is easy to 
discover its utility. This consists in ascertaining what is fixed and 
uniform in nature, and what is capable of modification and change ; 
thus directing industry to its proper end — the production of possible 
and beneficial changes. It points out to us all the available re- 
sources of nature — informs us of their value — ^and teaches the ex- 
tent to which they are subject to human control. By it we learo 
bow to accommodate ourselves to what is established, and to appro- 
priate what is changeable. 

Ancient philosophy was so little connected with practical sub- 
jects, that its errors and absurdities were of little consequence, ex- 
cept as they disturbed the vanity or disappointed the dreams of its 
disciples. But now it has extended to every project of lijfe^ and 
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has its distinct departments. It is the great school in which we 
imbibe or correct all our notions of mind, matter and religion. 
Hence the slightest error or oversight now may be more disastrous 
in its consequences than the most monstrous reverie of antiquity. 
Then it was in its boyhood. Its extravagances, its follies and its 
airy castles, were all charged upon its youth, and wise men forgot 
them. But now it wears the mien of age and wisdom, and the 
world looks up to it with reverence. For this reason, in propor- 
tion as philosophy has ad«ranced towards truth, have its remaining 
errors been injurious. Science has suffered long from those errors, 
but more than all they have injured religion. Pertaining as that 
does to an infinite Creator and an endless existence, philosophy has 
found in it an ample field for boundless speculation. And the de- 
velopments of this immortal relation, being all locked in the unre- 
vealed future, except so far as facts are necessary to this brief state 
of preparation, philosophy has full license for most capricious con- 
jectures. For, when the subject is of such extent and the facts 
revealed so few, there is little danger of detection in error, whatever 
may be the extravagance of the speculative adventurer. 

Religion, stung and exasperated at the injuries she has thus receiv- 
ed from a false philosophy, has recoiled upon her enemy, and at times 
so forgotten the maxims of wisdom, as to deny all the pretensions of 
her genuine and equally injured sister. But the time must come, 
when this unnatural separation will terminate. Undoubtedly both 
have erred, and therefore neither is perfect. If men, out of a mis- 
taken adherence to philosophy, will reject religion, alledging that 
under an ever varying character, it has maintained a uniform claim 
to divine and therefore infallible origin, then may religion retort the 
same, and the contest ends in the overthrow of both. The time 
has come for the final encounter. The awakened attention of the 
worid, and the accumulated energies of both, proclaim that one ot 
the other must fall, or both join hands in eternal reconciliation* 
Philosophy cannot die. Its foundation and its history prove it im- 
mortal. But if religion falls, it leaves our relations to God and im- 
mortality shrouded in darkness — a darkness which philosophy can 
never penetrate, for it is bound by fundamental maxims to the con- 
sideration of revealed facts. If religion falls, a faint twilight lingers 
around existence here, and beyond, — involving night. But neither 
will fall. Both have erred, and concession is becoming to both. 
Philosophy must lay aside its arrogance, and be content to occupy its 
appropriate sphere. As to what lies beyond the limits of human 
discovery, it must listen to the testimony of religion, convinced that 
fiicts may be revealed by inspired communication, and if revealed, 
may be attested with evidence, in kind and in amotmt, as satisfactory 
as that of sense or con3ciousness. 

Religion too, must renounce her contempt for human reason, res- 
pect philosophy, and welcome its cooperation. Claiming for itself 
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tbe province of inspiratioD, it must yield that of nature to philoso- 
phy. And truly, if tbe great Source of all knowledge has commit- 
ted to her the mysteries of immortality, she may well be contented 
though philosophy presides in the lower school of nature. As 
frieods to both, we rejoice in these prospective concessions, and in 
the hope of no distant reconciliation. Still we may be rash ; there 
is yet danger of encroachments on both sides. Religion, weeping 
over the errors and miseries of man, is eager to enlist all her allies 
and hasten to his speedy deliverance. There is danger therefore 
that she will remit her severity in examining tbe credentials of those 
alliesi and by admitting traitors in disguise, expose herself to de- 
sertion in tbe hour of trial. On the other band, philosophy, aston- 
ished at its own attainments, and intoxicated with new discoveries 
of its powers, is in danger of self sufficiency. Occupied in tracing 
the progressive steps of nature, it will be liable to neglect religion, 
and incur disappointment when at length it has followed secondary 
causes to their limits, and there shall find its need of a superior 
^and to guide it onward to the great final Cause. As the universe 
is bounded, that limit will be reached, and then philosophy roust sit 
down in despair, if she will be independent of a heavenly guide. 
The friends of philosophy and religion have therefore equal need of 
caution in order to bring about their reconciliation, that grand 

"coDsammatioD devoutly to be wished." * 

Espedally does it become the friends of religion to learn what con- 
cessions are demanded of them, and to avoid every hasty act. Re- 
Ugion, though consistent with a true philosophy, is not discoverable 
by it. That philosophy is the result of the combined and perfect 
development of reason and observation,— powers, which, far as they 
nay penetrate, can never comprehend the secret counsels of the 
Deity. It is plain then, that religion stands, if it stand at all, not on 
philosophy, but upon its own peculiar evidence and authority. Its 
sanctions and its credentials are derived from Him who proposes in 
them His own will as the supreme law of the universe. If He is 
tbe author of religion, then lie has based it upon that peculiar evi- 
dence. Why then do its advocates resort so much to philosophy, 
and call in that to silence the objections of its adversaries ? If it 
could have been established upon philosophy, it would never have 
been revealed in a manner so extraordinary. Like all other scien- 
ces built upon reason and observation, it would have lain concealed 
till philosophy had stumbled upon and discovered it. But professing 
as it does, for its character a divine origin, and for its claims a divine 
attestation, iu friends do it fatal discredit when they attempt to sus- 
tain any oif its peculiar doctrines by other than divine testimony* 
Their proper business with philosophy is, either to reconcile it with 
religi(»i, or to show by reason and observation that it is false. That 
we may not seem to be assailing a man of straw, we will illustrate 
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bar remarks by reference to a commoD error of the advoAitesof re* 
Kgion at the present day. They attempt by a skillful analysis to 
show, that in the nature of things, there is a necessity which origi« 
nates and defines evangelical virtue. They find, that in the estab* 
lished order of nature and the enduring susceptibilities of the mind, 
there can be no. change — ^that human conduct is the only variable 
thing in the case, and that this is subject to the free will — ^and more- 
over that the nature of that conduct must determine the fitness and 
therefore the condition of the soul. Here then is a necessity, and 
if the mind adapts itself to it, it is happy ; if not, it is tormented. 
Hence every wise man will cultivate this adaptation, which is an- 
other term for virtue. There is therefore a necessity for virtue, 
and every man who sees the true nature of things, must feel con- 
strained to be virtuous. Whence then, we ask, does virtue origi- 
nate ? In necessity. And what is that submission which the ra- 
tional man must pay to this necessity ? Prudence, an accommoda- 
tion to circumstances which he cannot modify. And this is called 
virtue ! And he who cherishes it, is flattered with hopes of heaven, 
while he has not an emotion of evangelical faith, the essential sa- 
ving characteristic of genuine virtue — for the faith of the gospel is 
neither a belief in evidence, nor a pliant prudence. It is a bumble 
trust in the Deity as good and wise enough to govern, involving a 
cordial submission to his directions without inquiring their reasons 
or necessity. How fatally does religion mistake, when she leaves 
authority for philosophy. But another and more serious conse- 
quence of this error is found in its further development. The ene- 
mies of religion, seeing that virtue thus defined, is the '^ vurtue of 
necessity," and therefore destitute of intrinsic excellence, inquire, 
*^ How can Grod make it the ground of eternal distinction in the 
awards of the final judgment." And it is replied that God sees 
this necessity, and to it conforms the requirements and sanctions of 
bis law,— nay, that he must do this or be would cease to befriend 
the interests of his kingdom. Thus, the independent sovereign of 
the universe is represented as stooping from heaven to inform the 
prostrate victims of an unseen necessity that He too can do nothing 
but submit to the same inexorable power. And when rebellious 
men complain and ask the reason of their prospective doom, His 
ministers proclaim this apology — ^' He cannot do otherwise." 

Philosophy asks, " why should we be virtuous ?" Religion is 
taught by its author to reply, — because God chooses and commands 
it. It asks why will he punish sin ? The answer is, because he 
chooses and threatens to do so. If men will not be satisfied with 
such terms, the defender of the faith is never authorized to propose 
new and more accommodating expositions. By leaving such ques- 
tions where the Bible leaves them, an opportunity is given for faith. 
By resorting to philosophy, faith is destroyed, and religion dies in 
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its own saAstuary by the bands of its own friends. The noblest oflh 
spring of pbilosopby is pradence, tbe cbild of faith is virtue. It be- 
comes the friencb of religion therefore to give philosophy its place, 
bat never to concede to it the province of revelation, nor receive it 
as a substitute for tliat authority upon which religion is founded. 

C. W. 



TO ELIZA. 

Time has mown many a clip 
With his loDg blade, Eliza, 

Since first in early youth we met, 
And laughed and played, Eliza. 

And though we're older now, 
And somewhat changed, Eliza, 

Were we, by change or absent years, 
Ever estranged, Eliza 1 

Had memory's mystic chain 

No power to bind, Eliza 1 
Were we not made with feelings, too. 

Nor deaf^ nor blind, Eliza 1 

When you've a happy home 

In the far West, Eliza, 
And when your band by other friends 

Is warmly pressed, EUiza, 

Shall Memory's eye grow dim. 
And friendship end, Eliza 1 

Will you not give a moment's thought 
To an otdfrtendf Eliza 1 

One wish— Joy light yoor eye — 
Hope swell your heart, Eliza ! 

One wish — ^but duty calls away. 
And we must part, Eliza. 

Take, then, a simple boon. 

My name to tell, Eliza — 
And if we ne'er may meet again, 

Farewell, farewell, Eliza ! 
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LETTERS FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

No. I. 

Harper's Pcrry^ Va., May 3, 1837. 

They who like ourselves, my dear ***♦, have been only "Tany 
at Home Travellers/' may perhaps Gnd some gratification in the de* 
scription of the scenes and incidents even of a little travel in one of 
our neighboring states. As you requested it, especially, I feel under 
some obligations to attempt the unwonted task of a travelling letter 
writer ; which I do, however, with the assurance that your kind in* 
dulgence will make up for the want of intrinsic interest, wbbb, I 
fear, will too greatly characterize my epistles* 

For the first time, I am in the Old Dominion ; the state in many 
resqpects so highly distinguished above most others of our Union. Its 
rivers and its mountains — ^its limestone caverns, and other remarkable 
natural curiosities — ^its salubrious watering places — ^tbe circumstances 
of its settlement and infancy — the events oi our Revolution, of which 
Virginia was the theatre — ^the fact that to that state we owe our 
Washington, and Patrick Henry, and Madison, and Marshall, with a 
host of our most illustrious patriots and statesmen of the present as 
well as of former days — ^all these, make Virginia the object of no 
common interest. We may be allowed to feel a glow of patriotic 
pride, too, as we remember that the men whom we have named are 
not alone Virginia's sons, but those of our common country ; and as 
we pass beneath the brow of Monticello, or bend over the tomb of 
our country's father, our hearts may well grow indignant at the 
thought of a dissolution of the union of those who are bound tc^tber 
as one people, by ties so strong, and recollections so sacred, as those 
which unite our citizens in interest, in character, and in feeling. 

Yesterday morning, you remember, when we left home, the cloudi- 
ness and coolness of the weather promised us but little pleasure from 
our first day's Maying. As we. steamed it rapidly down the noble 
Delaware, we passed in quick succession the southern front of our 
beautiful city, its Navy Yard, Fort Mifflin, and the Lazaretto. The 
country on each side of the river, which is too level ever to appear in* 
teresting, seemed particularly dull at this time, from the absence of the 
verdure usual at this season. Wilmington, on our right, ajppeared to 
lie almost below the level of the water ; and the course or the beau- 
tifiil Christiana, at whose junction with the Brandy wine the town is 
situated, could only be marked by the sails which here and there 
might be seen through the openings in the woods. Before we ar- 
rived at Newcastle, where we were to transfer ourselves to the rail- 
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road can for Frenchtown, the sun had dispersed the clouds, and 
under a clear sky we were rapidly and pleasantly transported across 
the peninsula. By 3 P. M. we had sailed down the Chesapeake, 
delivered our passengers for Norfolk and Richmond to the steamer 
that was in waiting near the mouth of the Patapsco, and had reached 
the Monumental city. 

We bad suflfcient time in the afternoon to perambulate through 
the pleasantest streets of the city, under the guidance of a kind Bsd- 
tiiDorean friend, with whom we visited the Monuments and the Ca- 
thedral, whicb have so often been described that I need only men- 
tioD them. The manner in which we spent a delightful evening wiU 
be namted at some other time, as since the "right of search" has 
been deputed to all our postmasters, it would hardly be safe to run 
the risk of exposure by committing it to the mail. Suffice it to say, 
that it was in the company of an esteemed friend from Philadelphia^ 
whom we chanced to meet in our walk, and in as good a place as 
the lecture room of the Rev. Dr. H.'s church. Yfe may venture 
to add, that an evening spent at a Baltimore " fair," confirmed our 

Cvioos impression of the deservedly high reputation of Baltimore 
oty. 

Expecting to spend a few days in B. on our homeward route, and 
disposiMl to lose no time in reaching a warmer clime by moving far- 
tfier south, we started at six this morning for this place. The raH 
road, whicb has been in operation for some months, was not in very 
good order ; and indeed, we should think it difficult to keep it in good 
order for any considerable length of time, on account of the great 
number of curves in the road. As the morning was cool, though 
dear, we were compelled to keep up the windows of the cars, so 
that we were debarred from the sight of much of the beautiful scene^ 
ry that lies on each side of the road. In about an hour and a half, 
we stopped to breakfast at ElHcott^s Mills, where we were again 
obliged to regret the diminution of the beauty of the surrounding 
country, occasioned by the entire absence of foliage from the forest 
trees. Soon after 12 o'clock, M. we parted with those of our fel- 
low passengers whose course was towards Wheeling, Va. and ^* the 
-West," who here turned to the northwest, on the branch of the rail 
road from Fredericktown, Md. The country hereabouts began to 
assume new interest from the presence of the mountains, a feature 
of the landscape which proves a source of endless variety, and, to 
me, of unwearied pleasure. 

About twelve miles from this place, at the Point of Rocks, we 
came in sight of the Potomac. From this point the rail road runs 
along the bank of the river, and follows the windings of its beautiful 
and rapid stream. To lay the rails it has been necessary, in many 
places, to cut out the solid rock ; and we had thus, on the one hand, 
the overhanging diflf for many feet above us, and on the other, and 
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as far below, the rirer kept up its incessant and pleasing murmur, as 
it dashed over the rocks so thickly scattered throughout its hed» 
The scenery here is not dissimilar to that which may be observed 
from the canai on the banks of the Susquehannah, above Harris- 
burg, though the latter is greatly inferior in beauty, since the moun- 
tains there are neither so extensive, so lofty, nor so bold. 

Almost the 6rst object that attracted our notice when near the 
town, was a neat and even handsome church, seated on a lofty bill 
immediately back of the village ; and we soon formed the determi- 
nation to pay it an early visit, as its location promised us a very ex*- 
tensive view of the surrounding country. We crossed the Potomac 
CD the rail road bridge, and at about 3 P. M. took up our comforta- 
ble quarters in the National Hotel, kept by Mr. Gibson. The views 
firom the windows of this house are such as are afforded by few oth- 
ers in the United States. Opposite one, on the east, is a lofty 
mountain, at whose base rolls the Potomac, rushing to its junction 
with the Shenandoah. From another, is seen the view usually giv- 
es in engravings of this place ; and of which they will afford you 
a clearer idea than you could gain from any description of mine^, 
though pen and pencil are alike inadequate to give you even a faint 
conception of its beauty and grandeur. 

As soon as we were some^vhat rested, and had dined, we sought 
the hill before mentioned, the base of which was but a few rods dis- 
tant from our hotel. We ascended it by means of natural steps, or, 
rather, steps cut in the rock. The church itself lost much of its in- 
terest to us, when we discovered that it was dedicated to the super- 
stitions of the Romanists: they certainly have displayed most ex- 
cellent taste and judgment, however, in the selection of this spot for 
the edifice. 

From the steps of the church, and at an elevation perhaps of two 
hundred feet from the river, we had a view more beautiful than any 
I had ever beheld. We were on a mountain and surrounded by 
mountains. On our right, was a ridge, extending before and behind 
us as far as the eye could reach ; and on whose slopes the clouds 
by their shadows were producing an ever changing contrast of light 
and shade, heightened by the varied coloring of the forests, from the 
dark ever-green of the pines and cedars, to the bright spring'green 
of the more advanced brush and other trees that were just putting 
out their leaves and blossoms. Between us and the mountain flowed 
the Shenandoah, whose shallow but clear waters reflected from th^ 
mountains and the passing clouds every htie, and the constant mu- 
sic of whose falls, mellowed by the height to which h rose, conspi- 
red to produce an effect in the highest degree delightful. At oar 
feet lay the town, separated by the Potomac from the opposite mooir- 
tain ; and the two rivers here meeting at ri^bt angles now on m ode 
wider stream, till lost to the sight by a sudden turn around the base 
of a not distant mountain. 

vox.. II. 36 « 
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Leaving the church we ascended the hill still further, where we 
observed a masonic hall, that appeared to be used, also, as a school 
bouse. Still higher, on the very summit of the hill, is a burying- 
ground : an appropriate spot, indeed, as though they would place 
Sie very bodies of their dead, as near to heaven as possible. 

To>morrow morning, we intend visiting the Table rock, on which 
Jefierson is said to have lain whilst writing his most eloquent descrip- 
tion of this place, contained in his Notes on Virginia. Lest yon 
may not have read it, I will transcribe it ; if you have not, though 
no other part of the letter prove interesting, this I think will repay 
you for the time that you have devoted to its perusal* 

" The passage of the Potomac through the Blue Ridge," says 
the philosopher, '' b one of the most stupendous scenes in nature. 
You stand on a very high point of land. On your right comes up 
the Shenandoah, having ranged along the foot of the mountain an 
hundred miles to seek a vent. On your left approaches the Poto- 
mac in quest of a passage also. In the moment of their junction 
they rush together against the mountain, rend it asunder and pass 
off to the sea. * * * But the distant finishing which nature has given 
to the picture, is of a very different character. It is a true contrast 
to the fore-ground. It is as placid and delightful, as that is wild and 
tremendous. For the mountain being cloven asunder, she presents 
to your eye, through the cleft, a small catch of smooth blue hori- 
xon, at an infinite distance in the plain country, inviting you, as it 
were, from the riot and tumult roaring around, to pass through the 
breach and participate of the calm below." 

My next letter will probably be written from Staunton, Augusta 
County, which we hope to reach thb week. 

Tour sincere friend, 

B- 



EPILEGOMENA. 

AIant and strange events have transpired, dear reader, and divers 
changes have taken place, since thy perusal of the last number of 
the Tale Literary Magazine. Not a few of these are worthy of tbv 
notice as facts connected with college history, and these we shall 
briefly enumerate. " Be it remembered " then, by thyself and all 
concerned, « that on the twenty fifth day of April, A. D. 1837, and 
in the sixty first year of the independence of the United States of 
America," the doors of the college chapel were opened agreeably to 
notice, at eight o'clock, A. M. for the Junior exhibition. The au- 
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dience presented an array of beauty and intelligence well fitted to 
inspire those who should make their debut on this interesting occa- 
sion ; in fact, the exhibition audience {graces a son gout !) is always 
Quite select. The exercises of the day were conducted in the usual 
form. After the venerable President had taken his chair, an anthem 
was sung by the choir with their accustomed taste and skill. Suf- 
fice it to say, that in the performance of this and of other anthems 
during the day, but especially of " Miriam's Song," the Beethoven 
Society gained much credit. The instrumental music also, which 
was performed at intervals, did honor to those concerned in it ; thus 
proving that the fine arts can be cultivated even in college. Ora- 
tions and dissertations on various subjects, dramatic pieces, collo- 
quies both serious and humorous, and a poem, made an agreeable 
variety in the exhibition. To enter into particulars here would be 
invidious ; the exhibition in general was creditable. Nor shall we 
institute a comparison between it and those of former years ; lest we 
might wrong our worthy predecessors, who acquitted themselves so 
nobly in their turn. One word upon the propriety of such exhibi- 
tions. Notwithstanding the many objections urged against them, 
we regard the fact that the wisdom and experience of the fathers of 
our institution have established and still sanction them, as a strong 
argument a priori in their favor. It is true that much time and la- 
bor are spent in "getting up" an exhibition, and that these items 
are seldom duly appreciated ; yet the mental discipline gained in 
preparation, and the advantage of appearing thus early in public, 
more than compensate for any such expense. The question of col- 
lege honors refers more properly to Commencements than to Junior 
exhibitions: we only maintain, that if the former are continued, the 
latter should be. The general style and character of the pieces is 
lighter and more entertaining at the Exhibition than at Commence- 
ment ; at least the sadness of the parting hour, which solemnizes the 
one occasion, is not felt upon the other. In fine, let not the Junior 
exhibition be done away with ;. it forms, as it were, a resting place 
in our course, to which we may recur with many grateful remem- 
brances. 

Reader, thou hast doubtless ere this visited the library room of 
thy Society. Here too hath been a change. Thou seest, — ^but 
hold ! we must explain to those who have no communion within 
these walls. Know, then, profani, qui procul abestis, that there are 
in connection with this institution three general literary societies, 
embracing all the classes. To each of these is attached a library ; 
and the aggregate of the volumes in the three is sixteen thousand, 
distinct of course from the college library. The respective library 
rooms have recently been enlarged, and neatly fitted up with alcoves, 
so that a much greater number of volumes can be accommodated. 
These improvements, and the libraries themselves, speak well for 
the enterprise and literary taste of our little community. 
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Readier, (bou but doubtless marked with us the pleasing change 
which hath occurred in tl)e appearance of the " city of elms ;" how 
that during our absence 

SpiiDg hath his verdaDt mantle spread 
0*er sleeping Nature's icy bed ; 
And flow'rets fresh with rernnl bloom, 
Have waked to life from winter's tomb. 

Hast thou stood and admired the arch of overhanging elms which 
adorns Temple street, and whose rich waving tapestry is so enchant- 
ing ? Hast thou strolled to East Rock, and rested thee in the '^ seat 
of happiness ?" If so, thou knowest the change of which we speak ; 
if not, thou hadst better hasten to retrieve thine error, lest thou 
shouldst lose the reputation of having a soul. Complain not then, 
after this enumeration, of want of change, even in these times. 

Bear with us, reader, but a little longer, while we discourse to 
thee of our own humble selves. Who we are, and what are our 
professions, thou hast doubtless learned from our inaugural address. 
Or, if thou bast had the presumption to pass it by unheeded, recur 
to it forthwith, and then for penance recommence this article. Qvid 
C€Ma* 7 /cmnaio/ ere we knit our editorial brow. * * * 

Now that thou knowest thus much of us, we e'en would tell thee 
more. The solemn ceremonies of our induction to office must not 
be exposed to public view ; yet thou may'st for once intrude into 
our meeting for business. It was the first time we had assembled 
in our official capacity, and we proceeded before organization to 
scrutinize the furniture of our neat domicil. The center table was 
covered with periodicals, which we inherit by an ancestral claim. 
The ^' American Monthly Magazine," the ^^ Baltimore Monument," 
the " New York Mirror," th^ " Philadelphia Mirror," the " South- 
ern Literary Messenger," the <' Maine Monthly Magazine," the 
'< American Historical Magazine," and others displaying equal tal- 
ent, all of recent dates, were in their appropriate places. The 
"Knickerbocker" and "Harvardiana" have not of late been re- 
ceived ; we hope that^this delinquence is not the fault of our Maga- 
zine. The " Report of the Connecticut Medical Society," with an 
aUe address by Dr. Miner, was also upon our table. Our pleasant 
examination of these well'-conducted periodicals was interrupted by 
a shout from Caius, who, led by curiosity, had stretched bis cane to 
the top of the secretary — a piece of furniture, not our worthy officer 
of that name, (i. e. myself,) who always writes his name with an S — 
and had disturbed the " great rejected," who for months had there 
reposed in duti^ Imagine our horror as paper after paper flew down 
upon us, to the imminent peril of our coats, and demanded immedi* 
ate publication ! « Truly," thought we, " the spirits of the dead 
are about to visit on us the iniquity of our fathers." The solemn, 
"might-hear-a-pin-drop" silence which ensued was at length thus 
broken by Ca|u$. .' 
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<' I am not much surprised, gentlemen, at this apparently myste- 
rious visitation, when I reflect that I was about to relate an incident 
little to the credit of some of the * rejected.' It occurred in a stage 
coach, and 1 will read from my note book a brief account of it, 
which I noted at tho'time. The principal actors in the scene were 
a young lady recently from a boarding school, and a pedagogue, 
who, as we shall see, was a man of ' considerable function.' It hap- 
pened very unfortunately for the good name of our college period- 
ical, that each of these personages had acquired somewhat of their 
knowledge within the limits of this lovely city, and each therefore 
felt at liberty to speak, as of household things, of whatever was 
found therein. The conversation was somewhat after this manner. 

Young Lady. I am surprised that a periodical conducted by the 
students of Yale College, should exhibit so Iktle talent as is found 
in the pages of the Magazine. 

Pedagogue. You need not be surprised. When J was in college, 
an attempt was made to sustain such a periodical, but /did not find 
time to write for it, and it went down. Such individuals as myself, 
at the present time, who are able to give character to such a paper, 
will not condescend to have their writings criticised by every brain- 
less wit in college. 

Toting" Lady, Why then do they suffer it to drag out a miserable 
existence, when it is evident to every one that the reputation of col- 
lege is endangered by the foolish trash issued by its students ? 

EditoVy incog. Madam, have you any acquaintances in college ? - 

Young Ladyy {avec hauteur.) I have, sir, many in the Senior 
class ; none in the lower classes. 

Editor^ incog. Do not their articles in the Magazine give evi- 
dence of some talent ? 

Young Lady. They have often assured me that they would 
never condescend to write for the thing. 

Editor, incog. And, madam, who are these high-minded young 
men? 

Young Lady. Why, there is from New York, 

from Massachusetts, besides and from Connecticut. 

Editor, incog. Well, madam, since they have pursued a course 
so ungenerous, and injurious not only to the character of the Maga- 
zine, but of the college, I feel myself at liberty to say, that by a ref- 
erence to the covers of the late numbers of the Magazine, you will 
discover the cause of their hostility. Now, is it not a matter of jus- 
tice to all concerned, that those students in whose sight the Maga- 
zine does not 6nd favor should frankly acknowledge the cause of 
their dislike ? If they do not, let them be shown the ' Notice to 
Correspondents.' 

'^Justice, most righteous justice," exclaimed Beppo. 

^^Amen," responded all. 
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After this narrative Caius assumed the rocArtng'-chair of state, and 
whacking the afore-mentioned cane upon the table, directed the 
'^ coffin" to be brought forth. 

*' How shall the contents of the * coffin' be disposed of?" quoth 
Caius. 

'' Let them be read," responded Beppo, eager for distinction. 

*' First then, gentlemen, we have a poem, entitled 'The Indian.' 
It commences in a strain of sublimity well adapted to so noble a 
subject :" 

" High on the moan lain top he stood ; 

Surveying far below the crowd 
Of English, who with dauntless step 

Moved onward as a cloud" 

Here the president's voice faltered ; — Zoloff sighed involuntarily 
as his thoughts recurred to the march of the French against Mos- 
cow ; — Nung Boah, seizing the president's cane so as to have at 
least the insignia of office, paced the room, vainly striving to hide 
his emotions beneath his editorial dignity ; — while the remaining two 
manifested absolutely no feeling, — a stoicism excusable only because 
they were themselves enveloped in the cloudy not of English, but of 
their Havana exhalations. Caius was at length somewhat revived 
by a sip of water, and after wiping his eyes, proceeded with some 
degree of calmness till the following stanza. 

" The bamiDg tear strolled down his cheek, 

Attended by a sigh ; 
For his heart so high did beat, 

Expecting soon to die." 

Be astonished all ye that have human sympathies, when ye learn 
that Alcibiades, with the utmost nonchalance^ here proposed to ex- 
amine " Stewart on the Mind," in connection with some writer on 
Anatomy, in order to discover the effect of expectations on the pul- 
sations of the heart. A general burst of indignation at so monstrous 
a proposal prevented any farther remarks from that gentleman dur- 
ing the evening. How inspiriting was the description of the prepa- 
ration for battle, which followed. We heard the rolling drum, the 
trumpet's call, the " cannon's thundering roar ;" but our hearts were 
doomed to be saddened by a recital of the catastrophe. 

" He views his warriors giving way 

Before the victorious foe; — 
My wife ! my children ! where are they 1 

Can they be dead ? oh no !" 

We could endure it no longer ; the lid of the " coffin " closed me- 
chanically over " The Indian," who fell to rise no more. . . . 

A sonnet was next announced. We hailed its appearance with 
joy ; but the contrast between it and its predecessor was so harrow- 
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ing to our feelings that — ^' I move," said Nung— '^ Second that mo- 
tion," reiterated three voices, — 

" 1 move, Caius, — excuse me, Mr. Pres"— • 

" Yes sir, thank you for my cane," interrupted the president, evi- 
dently nettled. ^' Oh ! a thousand pardons, I had forgotten that"-— 

** Your motion, sir," thundered Caius. 

" I move, then, in short, I move that the contents of that box re- 
main ^ under consideration.' " 

And here the record saith ^' passed unanimously, by a silent as- 
sent, well becoming the solemnity of the act." 

" I have in my hand," said the president, " several communica- 
tions which I have received in various ways. The first is a treatise 
on * Anatomica-philanthropica-perpetua-hydrophobia, in two vol- 
umes octavo.'" Of this the record only saith, '* After the table of 
contents, &c. had been read, this elaborate production was referred to 
a special committee, to be issued in an extra number at the expense 
of the author." The further proceedings of the meeting may be 
learned from the perusal of the preceding pages. It was now late, 
and an adjournment was more than hinted at, when Nung Boab 
arose, and spoke to the following effect. ^^ Mr. President and Gen- 
tlemen, now that all other ^matter' is disposed of, I beg leave to 
mention a matter of much importance : it is nothing less than the 
election of an assistant to the editor-in chief" — a frown from the 
chair discomfited him for a moment, but he proceeded — ^' not that I 
mean any disparagement to that worthy officer; no, gentlemen, he 
b fully adequate to his task. But let us not impose the drudgery 
of the office on him ; let us rather choose for this one who shall be 
subservient to him, and render what assistance he shall direct." 

Now whether Nung Boah imagined that his relation to the " ce- 
lestial empire" entitled him to be " commander in chief of the edi^- 
torial forces," and whether he therefore made his proposal through 
envy, is a matter of doubt to the fraternity, and must remain a his- 
torical ambiguity to perplex future generations. It is evident that 
be changed the tone oi his remari» when he observed the presi- 
dent's frown, and as " a soft answer tumeth away wrath," that wor- 
thy officer smiled again, and the motion to elect a secretary pre- 
vailed. On the first ballot the votes were declared to be as follows. 

Nung Boab, 2 

Zotoff, 1 

Alcibiades, 1 

Total, . . 4 

• 

Caius declared that no choice had been made, though Nung ex- 
pressed it as his firm conviction that in one sense there was a ma- 
jority, while in another sense there might not be a majority. Here- 
upon Zotoff and Alcibiades declined being candidates, but Nung 
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Boab, ihinluDg that no man could in honor decline being a can- 
didate, nor when a candidate, could he in honor give his vote for 
any other man, wisely consented to run again. On the second bal- 
loting, therefore, the votes were as follows. 

Nung Boah, 2 

Beppo, 1 

Total, . . 3 

Whereupon Nung Boah was declared to be duly elected. Whether 
be treated or not, dear reader, is of little consequence to thee. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

" R. S." « Q.'* and « Terence,'' are declined. 

** Gracchus" is too much of a reformer. His views might accord 
with those of some village demagogue, but they are unsuited to tlie 
taste, and unworthy the attention of our readers. 

** The Victim" is under consideration. The author is requested 
to call at our room next Tuesday evening, at eight o'clock. 

"A Fragment" is not needed ''to fill up any vacancy in. the 
pages of the Magazine." 

"The Author's Dream" is respectfully declined. PT— has not 
done himself justice. If he would condense his piece, and express 
his ideas with more perspicuity, we should be happy to hear from 
him again. 

" A." might improve his translation of Horace by comparing it 
with that of Francis. 

The request of the author of " Sea Music" is complied with. 

The author of "Lamentations" may never become an Ovid, but 
if he perseveres he will most undoubtedly secure his object, for what 
maiden is so obdurate as not to be moved by strains like the follow- 
ing. 

" They regarded not my struggle, 

And they cared not for my cries, 
Or the tears which like a mountain stream 

Flowed down from both my eyes. 

" I cannot live without her, 

I know I never can, 
O could I be about her, 

And at her elbow stand." 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN REPUBLICS. 

The influence of literature upon individual and national cbarac<* 
ter is no longer questioned or disregarded. The time has been, 
when the arbitrary will of one man constiluted Ihe only law, when 
the people acted no other part in the great machinery of govern- 
ment, than to be the passive recipients of the impulses of others, 
that the education of the chief, was all that was absolutely necessary 
for the proper direction of public afiairs. But when this unnatural 
state of society was changed, when the people began to recover 
their natural and invaluable rights, then the prosperity, the very ex- 
istence of the government depended upon the intelligence of the 
people. 

That we may duly appreciate the difference between the intel- 
lectual condition of the citizens of ancient republics and our own, 
we must carefully divest ourselves of all those prejudices, which our 
systems of education so naturally create and cherish. In the very 
commencement of our literary course, we are taught to repeat the 
names and rehearse the productions of a Cicero and a Demosthenes ; 
to dwell with pleasure upon the beauties of Virgil, and the bold 
imagery of Homer. The mind unconsciously acquires a reverence 
for these authors ; and this reverence invests even the age and the 
country in which they lived, with a sanctity that ill disposes us to re- 
ceive the truth concerning the intellectual character of their fellow 
citizens. The glowing descriptions of the " golden age of Litera- 
ture," and of the '^ abcMles of the muses," so frequently to be found 
in our literary addresses, tend to encourage this impression among 
those who from their education are not disposed, or from their cir- 
cumstances are not able to investigate the subject ; and they soon 
believe that the distinguished men so frequently alluded to, were but 
the indexes of their age, representing favorably it is true, but yet 
correctly, the condition of the people. 

If this error was one only of opinion, one which exerted its influ- 
ence merely on the individual, it might be dtjMgWied, but wbenitis 
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used to prop up the tottering fabric of aristocracy, to intimidate the 
friends of the people, then it becomes a subject worthy the atten- 
tion of every philanthropist. 

Let us not be charged with a want of respect for the distinguished 
orators and statesmen, philosophers and poets, painters and sculp- 
tors of antiquity. Their works yet exist, monuments of their taste 
and talent ; the judgment of many ages has fixed upon them a 
character which will only be increased by the approval of poster- 
ity. They labored assiduously to elevate the condition of their fel- 
bw citizens, and their labor was not unrewarded, although its results 
were not those calculated to promote the political interests of their 
respective nations. 

In Athens, philosophy and the fine arts reached their perfection ; 
to Athens then we may look for the most favorable literary condi- 
tion of the people. It is said that its citizens " spent their time in 
nothing else, but either to tell or to hear some new thing." 

If the people were thus devoted to the acquisition and communi- 
cation of knowledge, it might be supposed that they would have 
posessed sufficient of it to enable them to perform the duties of free- 
men. But where shall we look for their instructors, those who were 
to teach them the principles of political science and their applica- 
tion ? To the dramatists of the day, the servile flatterers of the 
basest passions of human nature ? And yet these exerted a power- 
fill influence over the community, these were the objects of univer- 
sal regard, of unbounded applause. Or shall we look to the phi- 
losophers whose frequent collisions before the people may be suppo- 
sed to have elicited some truth ? Information may have been gained 
eooeef ning the various doctrines of the diflferent sects of philosophers, 
but what great truths in morals or in politics, what that is calculated 
to make men wiser or better ever proceeded from them ? Their 
public discussions partook of the nature of mere sectarian controver* 
sies, and their proudest displays of genius consisted in entangling an 
opponent in the mazes of their syllogisms and sophistries. These 
were the exhibitions of the proud sophists of Greece, which were to 
fit the community to be freemen ! Little as was the connection be- 
tween the tenets of these philosophers, and the fundamental princi* 
plea of freedom, yet if the great mass of the people had been taught 
even ki these, no slight advantage would have resulted to the state. 
The human mind once excited and disciplined, can easily conform 
itself to the exigencies of any case, and thus the discipline caused 
by even the most visionary of the sophists, might have been the 
means of disseminaung truth, and establishing liberty on a basis, 
which even the corrupting influence of Persian gold could not have 
undetmined. 

The citizens of Greece were not favored with even this indirect 
safegiaurd of their freedom. Only a select few of their wealthiest 
citiaem eoold be adnakted within the enclosures (^ knowledge, while 
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the many were permitted to gather their information from the little 
which was scattered in the public controversies. Until the time of 
Alexander the great, until the glory of the republics had departed, 
and the despot had seized upon the goyernment, no public provis- 
ion was made for the education of the people. The Sophists were 
the only teachers of wisdom. How could it be possible that pure 
streams should flow from such fountains? Who would not have 
expected that a people thus taught, would have one day banished a 
Demosthenes, and another condemned a Socrates to death. 

This then was the condition of the citizens of Greece ; of a re- 
public famed above all the nations of antiquity for its refinement ; of 
Greece, at the very mention of which, a crowd of classic recollec- 
tions thicken upon the mind of every scholar ; of Greece, the abode 
of the muses, the birth-place of liberty. 

The earliest records of Greece inform us that the people were of 
a disposition and habits favorable to the cultivation of literature ; 
the founders of Rome were a company of banditti. The earlier 
Romans were warriors ; to conquer the world was their ambition. 
Whatever tended to secure this result was noble, whatever did not 
was unworthy of their attention. Literature could not exist under 
such auspices, and we find that until near the termination of the re- 
public, no attention was bestowed upon it. The proud spirit of a 
Roman could not stoop to explore the mysteries of sciences culti- 
vated among a conquered people. Even after the philosophy of 
Greece had been introduced, he committed to his slaves the labor 
of the mind, while he reserved to himself the nobler exercise of the 
body. This was the prevailing spirit of the Roman people during 
the existence of the republic. Many of the works which are now 
perused with the greatest delight by every classical scholar, were the 
productions of those who wore the insignia of slavery. The sports 
of the amphitheater were supported at the public expense, while the 
disciples of philosophy were banished from the kingdom. Could a 
nation thus disposed e.ver become the patron of the arts and scien- 
ces ? It was not until the original character of the people had been 
changed by the destruction of rival Carthage, and by the intorduc- 
tion of her wealth, not until the last vestige of a republic was lost 
in the rule of the CaBsars, that a Virgil and a Horace arose, and by 
their brilliant displays of genius, attracted the attention of the Em- 
perors. The Golden age of Roman Literature, of which mention is 
so frequently made, did not commence until the time of the second 
Punic war, and terminated in the reign of Augustus. Let no one 
mistake the character of this golden age, and suppose that during it, 
the people were basking in the meridian light of literature. The 
distinguished authors above named and their cotemporaries gave a 
character to the age, yet they shed but a pale and flickering light 
around their paths while living. Their immortal productions were 
rehearsed only in the ear of royalty, and before a few friends who 
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eojoyed ibe royal favor. The great mass of the community prefer- 
red the exbibitioo of gladiators, to the refined beauties of the Man- 
tuan bard, the grovelling pleasures of sense to the high enjoyments 
of a cultivated intellect. Minds thus debased were ill adapted to 
cherish the expanded principles which lie at the foundation of true 
liberty—were only fitted to adorn the servile dependents of selfish 
tyrants. 

Let us tuni to the consideration of the literary character of Amer- 
icans. 

The haughty aristocrats of Europe scoff at the idea of a literature 
existing in the republican wilds of the west ; they point to their 
Newton and Laplace, to their Addison and Shakspeare, and triumph- 
antly ask for a parallel among our philosophers or writers. And 
is it a matter of surprise that a nation which but yesterday sprung 
into existence should not compete in the number, and eruditicm of 
its learned men, with those nations which have existed for centuries, 
and are now tottering on the last stages of their existence ? It is 
admitted that we have but few men whose whole lives have been 
devoted to the prosecution of some favorite study, or the develop- 
ment of some cherished theory ; that our poets have not equalled a 
Milton, or our prose writers, a Scott ; but in the causes of this state 
of things, we find much of which we may be proud. It is not our 
intention to follow out this branch of our subject at the present 
time, since it has been seen in the examination of the literature of 
Greece and Rome, that the existence of a few renowned for their 
genius and learning could not save the state from ruin. 

The main feature in the contrast, and that on which the hopes for 
our liberties depend, is the universal dissemination of knowledge 
among all classes of the community. Where every man exerts a 
proportionate influence in the administration of the government, 
every man must be educated to discharge this high trust. In the 
press, that mighty engine of intellectual power, we discover the in- 
strument which will effect this result. Had this existed in forrn^ 
times, how different would have been the history of ancient repub- 
lics—how changed the co.ndition of mankind. The thunderings of 
royal wrath are unheeded— the prophecies of sycophantic courtiers 
disregarded) when the people are shielded by this enemy of tyran- 
ny, this champion of truth. 

Throughout the whole length and breadth of our continent, a 
thousand free presses are daily sending forth instruction. The 
means of education are brought to the doors of the humblest peas- 
ant, and ha is urged to avail himself of their advantages. Plans for 
efl»cting a more universal dissemination of intelligence are being 
devised and put into operation, and all the resources of the state, 
aided by private zeal, must soon secure the wished-for result. 

The latest reports show that but comparatively few of our citizens 
are not acquainted with the first principles of an education. The 
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great mass have already reached that poiot, where they can fully 
realize the superior advantages of a free government. The senti- 
ment of the poet, 

" For forms of goyernment let fools contest, 
Whatever is best administer'd is best," 

finds no favor in their sight. Firmly attached to the forms as well 
as the substance of free governments, they will ever remain the 
firm champions of equal rights. Nor need we fear the return of 
mental and political darkness. The mind of man has been aroused 
from a state of lethargy, it has understood and appreciated the high 
powers with which it has been invested, the destiny which awaits it. 
The last expiring throes of ignorance and tyranny will soon be wit- 
nessed, and hand in hand they will leave a world which, by their 
united counsels, has been too long enslaved. 

The influence of the religious views of a people upon their po- 
litical prosperity ought not to be disregarded. When the move- 
ments of fleets and armies, the consideration of the most urgent 
matters of state, and in short every act of individuals or of the na- 
tion depended upon the interpretation of some mysterious couplet, 
or the peculiar appearance of the various parts of animals, it is not 
surprising that the most favorable opportunities were frequently lost, 
important interests endangered, and liberty finally destroyed. 

The mythology of ancient times may have tended to beautify 
their poetry and elevate their graver productions, but its influence 
upon the hearts of its believers was deadly as the Simoom of the 
desert. While a Jupiter ruled over Olympus, or a Pluto in the in- 
fernal regions, where was the security against parricide? Amid the 
orgies of Bacchus, or the license of the Saturoalia, how could tem- 
perance or moderation find encouragement or support ? And yet 
opt a divinity in the ancient mythology can be pointed out, whose 
character was not blackened by some odious crime, whose worship 
was not disgraced by some revolting ceremonies. 

From the natural constitution of the human mind, it is assimilated 
in its views and feelings to the objects which it contemplates. It 
might be expected, therefore, that minds debased by the frequent 
contemplation of heathen divinities, would not.be fitted to appre- 
ciate the great and ennobling principles of liberty. 

Some wise men of antiquity did, indeed, discover the utter folly 
of the popular superstitions, but their influence upon the minds of 
men was so great, and so firmly established, that no one dared to 
expose them. It was reserved for the divine author of the Chris- 
tian religion to free the minds of men from this degrading servitude 
to oracles and auguries, and raise them to the consideration of ob- 
jects and ends worthy an immortal being. 

Man is no longer called upon to regard himself as the object upon 
which a thousand tyrants are exercising their capricious wills, but as 
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existing under a goyeraineDt administered according to the strictest 
rules of equity. And is it to be supposed that men, taught from 
their infancy to reverence such a government, will long submit to 
the tyranny of fellow-mortals? No; wherever Christianity has 
come, 

*' There freedom came ; where dwelt, there freedom dwelt, 
Ruled where she ruled, expired where she expired.'* 

Here, then, is the foundation of our hopes. Our government 
rests on the broad basis of eternal truth ; and while we adhere to 
the principles of our Pilgrim Fathers, we will not fear for the re- 
sult. Let us not be pointed to the Christian republics of Europe as 
proofs that the influence of our religion cannot preserve the govern- 
ment. The union of church and state, alike fatal to each, has been 
the cause of their present moral condition. When the first princi- 
ple of Christianity, that a people shall choose their own pastors, is 
violated ; when political men, with all the corrupting influences of 
their station, are allowed to impose such religious teachers as they 
please on the community, what can be expected but a time-serving 
clergy, a formal and corrupt church, a profligate and abandoned 
people? 

Let us preserve our religious and political institutions separate from 
each other, and thus we shall secure their purity, and derive from 
them all those rich blessings which they are so well fitted to bestow. 



THE SEA NYMPH'S SONG.* 

I STOOD upon the desert ocean's shore, 
Delighted gazing on a heaving sea, 

And listening to its deep, unceasing roar; 
And as the rolling surf dash'd heavily 
Upon the strand with foaming cresis and high, 

Methought upon the waves was borne along, 
A sweet, though wild and distant melody, 

Which seemed arising from the depths among, 
And on my ear fell clear this flowing tide of song. 

' The deep, deep sea is the water-nymph's home, 
And through its blue billows freely we roam. 
While we have no care all the livelong day, 
But to sport together as we wander away 



* Tbe author of thig song will discover many alterations which we have deemed it necessary 
to make; and although they may not appear, in hia estimation, as improvements upon the orifi- 
nal, yet, in a word, without these alteraUons the piece would have heen inadmlssihle.— Eps. 
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Among coral grottoes,— o'er sands snow-white, 
Where the diamond sparkling with dazzling light, 
And the mingled dast of silver and gold, 
Their treasures display of price untold.' 

Chorus of Nymphs. 

' happy are we, 

The nymphs of the sea, 
No sorrow, nor care, nor pain we know ; 

We sing with high glee, 

As, fearless and free. 
Through ocean's blue depths we laughing go.* 

' The palaee where the Sea Nymph dwells 
Is of coral rock and rarest shells, 
And the floors are of gold and silver made, 
With .sapphire, and topaz, and pearls inlaid. 
And the walls with sparkling gems are bright. 
Flashing with every color of light, 
And pillars of marble uphold the dome. 
Stainless and white as the ocean's foam. 

* No storm sweeps over our watery sky. 

No clouds of dull mist go flitting by. 

But all is as calm as upper air. 

When a zephyr's breath is floating there. 

No ocean monsters our homes infest. 

Nor discord nor strife our peace molest. 

For down in the depths below the blue waters, 

The spirit of love has placed her fair daughters.' 

Chorus, 

' O happy are we, 

The nymphs of the sea, 
No sorrow, nor pain, nor care we know> 

We sing with high glee. 

As, fearless and free. 
Through ocean's blue depths we laughing go.* 

Slow died away upon the ocean-gale 

This song ot' wild, unearthly melody. 
Again I listened— nothing save the wail 

Of gulls and sea-mews crying mournfully. 

And the deep murmur of the heaving sea, 
Fell on my ear— the enchanting strains were gone. 

But as the wind again came sweeping by. 
The expiring notes revived — the breeze pass'd on — 
I stood upon the shore, deserted and alone. 
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THE VICTIM. 

The yiolent oppression with which the Christians had heen 
afflicted during the reign of Nero and Domitian, had long since ter- 
minated. The reign of Nerva had been marked by a cessation 
from the severe proceedings of his predecessors, and the mildness 
that attended the accession of Trajan to the empire, promised to 
their troubled minds a degree of tranquillity which they had never 
yet experienced ; and they fondly hoped for a long continuation of 
It. But it would seem as though hatred towards the early espous- 
ers of the Christian faith was deeply ingrafted in every Roman 
breast, for ere long the Emperor relaxed from the show of lenity 
which be had at first manifested towards them, and persecution 
again drove them from more open communication with their friends, 
to seek the wild groves on the banks of the Tiber, and the dreary 
retirements which the outskirts of the city affi>rded them, to offer 
up their simple devotions to the God of their trust. 

It was on a mild and beautiful eve, that succeeded a day which 
had been uncommonly oppressive, when two soldiers wandered from 
their station to enjoy the cool breeze which the more elevated banks 
of the Tiber afforded. A refreshing shower had cooled the sultri- 
ness of the air, and moistened the herbage, which diffiised around a 
sweet and pleasant fragrance. Its duration, however, had been but 
transient, for the clouds soon passed away, giving place to 

The rays of the orb of day, 

whose chariot bad retired in all the loveliness of an Italian sunset. 
Its radiant beams were yet visible in the western sky, although the 
moon was now shining resplendently, high in the heavens. 

'^ A lovely evening this, my comrade !" said a large and sturdy son 
of Mars, whose person plainly indicated the effects of many a toil- 
some campaign. 

'^ It is, indeed, beautiful," replied his companion, " and methinks 
your gods have thus far looked with peculiar favor on the reign of 
our noble Trajan. Yet I doubt not but that he will see more 
troublous times, if, as I am informed, he holds to his determination 
of sweeping from his empire the much oppressed Christians." 

" Ha ! Cesario, dost thou again express thyself as a stranger to 
our gods. I had thought that these foolish notions of yours had 
long since been driven from your breast. I tell thee, though our 
friendship has been strong, Fll hold no communication with a Chris- 
tian." 

« It was unintentional, Marcus ! yet why should I not make known 
my feelings, since I am determined never again to yield obedience 
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to your will. Accursed be the day when first I consented to bow 
before the vile images of your heathen gods." 

" Come, friend ! spurn from thee these rash thoughts, and thou 
wilt rejoice ere long at having done so, should fortune throw some 
one of these Christian dogs into our power to make an example of 
at the amphitheatre." 

" O ! Marcus ! my heart revolts at the very thought of seeing a 
fellow being coolly sacrificed in his own blood by an infuriated 
beast. Although in battle my heart quails not at the sight of death, 
and my feelings have been inured to danger, yet to see one die thus 
defenseless and unpitied, is more than I can endure." 

" Away with these faint-hearted expressions, Cesario. I hope 
myself K> enjoy it much. Our parties are out this evening in search 
of some of these lurking Christians, whom, in case they should not 
^recant, our Emperor's mildness will certainly not spare from gracing 
this brilliant spectacle. But the hour of my watch draws near. 
Wilt thou return with me ?" 

** I would fain remain a little longer, Marcus, to enjoy the solitude 
which reigns here. My thoughts agree not with the noise and 
bustle of the soldiery, and the loud shouts of their midnight revel* 
ings. Good evening." 

The voice of the last speaker betokened him to be yet in the 
flower of youth. His commanding person, dignified mien, and open 
countenance, showed that he possessed all the high-souled qualities 
of a generous man. The father of Cesario — who was of Roman 
origin-^had been called, shortly after the birth of his son, to reside 
at Antioch, for the jmore successful prosecution of his business. 
The efiects of the great Apostle's labors there were at that time 
marked by the large numbers that espoused his faith. Among 
these were many of Cesario's friends. His father, with Roman firm- 
ness, continued obstinate to all their> persuasive appeals, but yet 
allowed them privately to visit his house. Owing to his close at* 
tention to his afi&irs, he had no opportunity of observuig the secret 
influence-whicb their conversation had on the mind of his son. But 
yet Cesario avowed it not openly, nor gave his father reason to sus- 
pect his alienation from his country's gods ; but obeyed him in all 
things consistent with his filial duty towards him. His father early 
observing the quickness of his * parts,' and his native strength of 
mind, gave him as liberal an education as his means could afibrd, 
and Cesario added to his outward graces those studied acquirements 
which nature never imparts. A sudden reverse of fortune about 
this time, made a wreck of the ' little alF which the fether possessed, 
and forced him to leave Antioch, once more to make Rome his res- 
idence. The parting from his friends was a trial to the young man 
as severe as it was unexpected. It was with difficulty that they 
finally released him, after many warnings against the numerous at* 
tractions and vices of the capital. Cesario however anticipated no 

TOX.. ZI. S8 
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danger. For him, the noise and bustle of the metropolis as yet 
held out no attractions. He looked not forward with pleasure to 
the time when he would be a sharer in its confusion, or with delight^ 
when he might behold the gorgeous decorations of the temples of 
its gods. A stranger alike to each and ail of these, he parted from 
his friends notwithstanding all their warnings, with a resolution not 
sufficiently fortified against their seductive influences. Soon after 
his arrival at Rome, be joined the army. Here he was to move in 
a far different sphere from that to which be had been accustomed. 
His amiable disposition gained him many friends ; whose acquaint- 
ance, however, owing to his religious feelings, he did not at first cul- 
tivate. 

The circumstances peculiar to a soldier's life, together with the 
taunts of the few who sought intimacy with him, soon dissipated 
from bis mind all his former impressions. He had been successful 
in bis military career and owing to the services which he bad ren- 
dered the Emperor, whose life he had once saved, be bad been of- 
fered the day before this conversation with Marcus, a high rank in 
the army. On the evening of that day, however, as be was strolling 
forth on a solitary walk, meditating upon his success, and the aid 
which be would be able to afford his father, he encountered one ot 
bis old friends from Antioch. 

The old man chided hioS much upon the abandonment of his 
faith and recalled to the mind of Cesario all his former feelings. 
He now resolved to decline the station tendered to him by the Em- 
peror, and meet with the Christians at their obscure places of wor* 
ship, as often as was in his power. He had appointed the evening 
of his walk with Marcus as the time to visit, with the Christian Julius, 
one of these meetings, and tarried after the departure of Marcus for 
that purpose. 

He had not, however, to wait long, for Julius had been for 
some time near them in concealment, and had overheard a part of 
their conversation. As soon the soldier's retiring footstep was no 
longer to be heard, he appeared before Cesario. His hoary locks, 
that trembled in the evening breeze, bis tottering footstep, and thin 
attenuated hand, which he 5tretcbed forth to greet his friend, plainly 
indicated the lapse of threescore years and ten. His lofty brow 
and firmly compressed Kps marked the independence as well as de- 
dsion of his character. The difficulties through which he had pass- 
ed, the dangers which he had experienced, in endeavoring to o&r 
bis worship unknown to the myrmidons of power, had imparted 
to the expression of his features a degree of care, and you might 
mark the hurried glance of his eye, as he cast a look this side and 
that, to see ir all was quiet before be addressed bis friend. 

Satisfied that there were no intruders near, be relaxed his features 
to a more mild expression, and looking upon Cesario with an air of 
satisfaction, first broke silence. 
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'' God bless tbee, young roan, for that just reply of thine to thy 
fierce companion. He thought to deter you from your resolution 
by showing the dangers against which we Christians are obliged to 
contend. But it is not fitting for a man to become a servant of 
Christ, unless he is willing to encounter difficulties. 

^' His company was not agreeable to me, Father," replied the 
young man, " but having sought mine and being an old friend, I 
could not shake him off." 

" Well, Cesario ! I rejoice that he is gone, but the time of our 
assembling is approaching and we must hasten. We meet in a 
grove beyond the cemeteries of the nobles." Cesario immediately 
rose from the bank on which he was reclining, and drawing the old 
man's arm within his own, assisted him in his progress towards the 
place of rendezvous. They proceeded onward for some time, in 
silence ; when the old man anxiously inquired^- 

*^ Are you unwell, Cesario? You were not wont to be in such a 
mood, when at Antioch." 

'^ No, Father ! but I can no longer claim that buoyancy of feel- 
ing, which was then a source of pleasure to my friends as wdl as 
of gratification to myself. The renunciation of my allegiance — ^that 
thought, has ever gnawed like a canker worm in my breast. The 
excitement of battle has for the time driven it away, but the calm 
moments of subsequent reflection have been attended with pangs of 
remorse, that seem to cause my life blood gradually to ooze away. 
My comrades and superioi's ascribed to the favor of the gods their 
victories, and honored him, as under their especial eye and inspira- 
tion, who fought the bravest there. I then thought of the nothing- 
ness of their views — of the little power their gods could have to 
preserve their lives in times of danger, and then too came the 
thoughts of my injured Savior, than whom none else could have 
saved my life. And now, (pointing to a huge monument of an an- 
cient patrician family, ornamented with statues and busts of the 
gods,) now, when I look at the splendid mausoleums of the depart- 
ed great, and think that equally with the humble Christian, whose 
caicass they throw to the dogs, their bodies moulder there to dust, 
it levels these distinctions. Such thoughts as these make me sad, 
Julius, and have robbed me of my youthful gaiety.*' 

The old man sighed, but made no reply. They now approached 
the place of meeting. 

It was situated amid some old ruins, the walls of which in addition 
to the obstruction which the trees afforded, effectually obscured the 
glimmering of the lamps. There was but a single entrance, at which 
the old man now softly knocked. He was evidently expected, for 
on his making the reply of " a brother," to the demand of " Who's 
there," the door was without any hesitation opened. The aspect 
of the inmates presented a novel scene to Cesario. Around an 
elevation in the center of the apartment, on which was spread a sup- 
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per, which they were about to take in commetnoration of the death 
of their Lord, were seated several females, closly veiled. A sigh, 
which escaped the lips of one, as he entered, attracted his attention. 

The dignity of her mein bespoke the nobility of her birth, and 
the wide difference between her station and that of her more hum- 
ble companions. As Cesario advanced, she drew aside her veil, 
and he started as he recognized the features of a noble lady, whom 
he had seen at the palace the day before, when he was presented 
to the Emperor. There was an air of sadness in her expression, 
which excited in his breast a feeling of sympathy, and as soon as 
he had received the warm congratulations of the elders he sat down 
beside her. 

" Are you conscious, noble lady,'' inquired he, ** of your danger 
10 coming to this place-?" 

*' I am well aware of the danger of it, sir," replied she, *^ but are 
you not the soldier whom the Emperor honored with his smile of 
approbation, and do you not know your own danger, should your 
presence here be known at the court ?" 

The loud sound of voices from without, interrupted their conver- 
sation, and roused Cesario, who sprang towards the entrance. He 
was withheld however by a faint shriek from the lady, who raising 
her arms implored him not rashly to endanger his life. He however 
entreated her to be under .no apprehension, as they might be but 
mere passers by. But here the clangor of arms and the loud de- 
mand for admittance too plainly informed them that they were sol- 
diers. Cesario instinctively sought for his sword, but alas 1 be had 
left it at the camp. 

<^ It is well,'* said Julius, who coming up at that moment had ob« 
served him ; " but we must hurry these females to yonder place of 
concealment," (pointing at the same time to the entrance of a passage 
from which he had removed the stone by which it was before ob- 
•oured.) The females immediately ran towards it and were safely 
concealed ; but Cesario, notwithstanding the entreaties of the lady, 
united with those of Julius, could not be induced to enter, but chose 
to abide the danger with his companions. They liad but just turned 
towards the door, after closing the passage, when the soldiers burst- 
ing it open, sprang towards the party with loud shoute of exultation. 
The leader of the company, on seeing Cesario, paused in astonish* 
ment, and closely observing him, exclaimed, <<can it be possible that 

Jou are in such a place as this, my friend. Would to Jove that it 
ad fallen to the lot of some other party to have discovered you. I 
little thought of finding thee here." 

He immediately ordered the soldiers to take the party, six in 
number, into custody, and himself led the way out of llie grove. 
They had not advanced far, however, before they were met by an- 
other party under Marcus, which immediately joined them and pro- 
ceeded with them towards the city. 
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The leader w«s elosely engaged in conversation with Marcus, 
whom be informed concerning tbe capture of Cesario. Marcus ex- 
jNTCissed much surprise, having been in his company during the early- 
par^ of tbe evening, but readily inferred the cause of his remaining 
♦ after be himself had departed, when he was told that a young man, 
whose description answered to Cesario, had been seen by the spies, 
eominjg from the place where he had left .him. He immediately 
ordered his companion to take charge of both parties, telling him 
that he would forthwith proceed to the city, that he might engage 
some of his most influential friends to plead with the Emperor, and 
obtain the release of Cesario. 

But it was all to no purpose. In vain they called to his recollec- 
tion the services Cesario had rendered him— tbe imminent danger 
be had incurred in order to preserve his life ; the Emperor remained 
inflexible, and declared that unless he renounced his religion and 
worshipped Supreme Jove, his life should not be spared. At this 
declaration, even the firm nerves of Marcus were for once relaxed, 
and his lip quivered as he thought of his friend suffering that fate at 
the very idea of which be had shuddered. He well knew the firm 
determination of the character of his friend, and that not even tbe 
prospect of such a death would make him waver. 

He, therefore, with a mournful pace, made his way to Cesario's 
place of confinement. Before bis arrival, however, he was over- 
taken by a soldier, who informed him that his presence was required 
in tbe camp, and it was noon before he was able to visit his friend. 
The old jailor expressed much sympathy for the situation of bis 
prisoner, it having been excited in his behalf by tbe mild demeanor 
and winning manner of Cesario. He informed Marcus of his fears 
with regard to the state of the young man's health, who during bis 
attendance had been troubled with an incessant cough, which caused 
him much pain. The suspicions of Marcus were then confirmed, 
that Cesario's exposure of himself without the necessary precautions, 
during his watch on a stormy night a short time previous, had mate- 
rially injured his constitution. He desired the jailor to show him 
to his apartment. Marcus on his entrance was much struck with 
the change in the appearance of bis friend, whom he found reclining 
on a miserable couch. He was pale, and the expression of his coun* 
tenance was sad, but the calmness blended with it there, could by 
its unison move with pity the most relentless heart. A tear started 
in the veteran's eye, and a pang shot through his breast, as he thought 
how much more sad would be that face on his informing him there 
was no hope of pardon. His countenance was lighted up with a 
placid smile as he observed his comrade approaching, and he ex- 
tended his hand to bid him welcome. 

'' Ah, Marcus," said he, << this gloomy apartment and these cruel 
chains form a strange contrast with the honors of the world's ambi- 
tion, yet 1 covet more tbe heavenly honors I hope to receive, than 
tbe loftiest station Trajan can bestow," 
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<^ Would that this sad task had devolved od other than me/' said 
Marcus, '^ for I fear — I fear there is but one alternative." 

'^ Cease, Marcus/' replied the young man, '' I. know, what you 
would say ; but the horrprs even of such a death as awaits me shall 
not cause me to recant." 

At this instant the jailor entered and whispered in the ear of the 
prisoner. '' Ah \" exclaimed he, " let her come in. This friend of 
mine is a true and faithful one, and she has nothing to fear. The 
jailor retired, and immediately introduced a lady, the richness of 
whose dress and queen-like dignity of mien revealed to Marcus her 
nobility of birth. He was surprised to see her clasp her hands and 
sob, as she looked upon Cesario ; but in6nitely more so, was he, 
when on her removing her veil, he recognized the features of Anto- 
nia, a descendant of one of the noblest and most ancient families of 
Rome. He however spoke not, but Cesario thus addressed her : 

^' Can the noble Antonia deign to visit an humble captive in bis 
cell ? She certainly cannot be accustomed to such scenes." 

" Soldier !" replied the lady, " though the paltry distinctions of 
this world may dissever us, yet in the bond of Christ we are one. 
Often have I visited other Christians in misfortune, and this is noth- 
ing new to me ; hut I can give thee no joyful tidings from the Em- 
peror, for he heeded not my entreaties nor listened to my request." 

^' It is as I expected," said Cesario, '' for he has already rejected 
one petition. But I count it a higher honor and a greater reward 
hereafter to die a Christian than to live an Emperor on his throne." 

The lady, after handing him some manuscript copies of the scrip- 
tures, departed, and Marcus himself, after he had learnt from him 
the manner in which he became acquainted with Antonia, retired, 
and left him to seek repose. 

During the time that intervened between his confinement and the 
exhibition at the amphitheatre, he was often visited by the lady An- 
tonia and his other Christian friends. His father, after that he had 
beard of his having been been taken at a Christian place of worship, 
remained indifferent to the fate of his son. Although he visited him 
for the first few days of his irpprisonment, with the hope that he 
would renounce his Christian principles, his visits were a source of 
no consolation to Cesario. 

The morning of the fatal day at last arrived. Marcus had at- 
tended upon him during the greater part of the night, but was re- 
quired to be absent on duty at sunrise. The youiig man had failed 
so fast, that Marcus was doubtful whether he would be able to sur- 
vive many hours. He was exceedingly affected by bis parting in- 
terview, in which Cesario had, with many instructions, presented 
him the writings of the Apostles. The prisoner was now left alone. 
He sat by the only window of his apartment, and the morning 
breeze fanned his pale cheek, which exhibited the ravages of con- 
sumption, and raised upon it a bright hectic flush. 
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The city was all noise and bustle. The heavy tramp of thou- 
sands as they rushed by his prison — ^the hum of the multitude, which 
like a troubled sea, rolled on towards the amphitheatre, was un- 
heeded by him. Once indeed he cast his eyes upon them, and 
thought how little sympathy he should excite in their unpitying 
breasts. It was with him 

" The hour 
When memory resumed its wonted power, 
And thoughts of days gone by, came rushing on 
Like sounds of many waters, mellowed down 
By intervening distance." 

He thought of his former peaceful life at Antioch-— of his after ca- 
reer—of his success and of the renown he might have gained, but 
then he thought that the honor with his God would be far greater 
should he die a martyr in the Christian cause. 

The crowds had now assembled at the amphitheatre. From the 
most commanding situation of the patrician near the arena, up to the 
high elevation of the plebeian's staqd, all was life. On this side 
were the seats set apart for the ladies of rank, gaily decorated with 
garlands. On that the superb stations of the nobles, in the center 
of whom, seated in an ivory chair covered with a rich canopy, was 
the Emperor Trajan. 

The contests of the gladiators were now over, and he ordered his 
prefect to give the signal for introducing into the arena, the Chris- 
tians Cesario and Julius. 

A silence as of death reigned throughout the assembly, and a 
murmur half escaped their lips, as they observed the gray hairs of 
the one, and the countenance of the other pale and wan, both lean- 
ing on the arms of the officers for support. 

The Emperor, through his prefect, informed them that pardon 
should now be granted, if they would publicly renounce their faith. 
Cesario shook bis head but was unable to speak, and Julius, in the 
name of both, declared, that rather than give up their allegiance to 
Christ, they would suffer death. A cry of " vile blasphemers,'' 
from a part of the assembly, caused the Emperor to give the signal 
for letting loose the lion. 

Cesario looked up towards the Emperor with a mild expressive-, 
ness — 

" Oh, in that meek forgiving eye 

There was a brightness, not of mirth — 
A light, whose clear intensity 

Was borrowed not of earth. 
Along that cheek a deepening red 
Told where the feyerish hectic fed," 

and as he turned his gaze upon the assembly, he caught a glance of 
the lady ^ntonia, who as she met his eye, fell with a loud shriek in- 
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to the arms of her atteo^ts. That ery gave the death stab to 
Cesario's heart, for he fell backwards into the arms of Julias. The 
lioo with a bound prostrated them both to the earth, and seeing the 
old man attempting to rise again, tore him in pieces. 

But Cesario stirred not» and the assembly ezpressmg their ap* 
proval, Trajan ordered the Hctors to drive away the lion, and carry 
out his body for his friends. ♦*♦♦♦' * 

That night, the soldier Marcus reflected hpw little in accordance 
with his expectation had been his enjoyment of the amphitheatre. 

YaU CoUege. O. B. J. 



POETICAL DEFINITIONS. 

Beiutt I the settiog sod, — 
When spire and cloud, and moimtain faeiglits armud, 
Are with a wreath of liFing glory erown'd, 

As night comes on. 

» 

Love! a spirit's breath, 
With fairy masic borne aroand the heart, 
Enchanting, melting, conquering every part, 

Till chilVd in death. 

Joy! the whistling breeze, 
That comes with wanton lip and meny feet| 
To dance along each hill and dale, to gn^eet 

And kiss the trees. 

Praise I the close of day, 
When Nature chants from many tuneful throats. 
Her vesper hymn ;^-awhi]e it echoing floats, 

Then dies away. 

Hate! the raging storm, 
When thunders rush abroad with furious bound, 
And keen-eyed lighmings wildly dance around 

The tempest's form. 

Hope! the magic fay, 
That mounts its midnight steed and rides so soft 
Along the rolling night, then soars aloft 

At opening day. 

Faith! religion's flower;— 
In life it shows a bud of priceless worth, 
Which coot a Saviovr'^ biood,--buft blossoms forth 

Al dying hour. 
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ANTiaUARIAN RESEARCHES. 
SUPERSTITION^ 

The origin of superstition is a mystery alike to the historian and 
the philosopher. The former, after vain attempts to trace it out, is 
obliged to resort to a species of philosaphyj and to conjecture that 
a symbolical mode of writing led the ancients by degrees from the 
worship of God through various representations, to the worship of 
the representations themselves as of a multiform Being ; while the 
latter seeks for it in the human mind, independent of outward cir- 
cumstances. On this point however, we must be content to re- 
main in ignorance ; and the truth if known might be far from com- 
plimentary to human nature. We have before us the general fact 
that the world was long involved in the night of superstition ; and 
that the faint glimmering light of that philosophy which hinted at the 
existence of the true God and the immortality of the soul, was soon 
extinguished, while those who had enkindled or who nourished the 
flame were persecuted unto death. During this time codes of mo- 
rality, equally with the superstitions on which they were based, 
were subject to continual change. Yet often as system followed 
system among the nations of the East, the result showed that each 
differed from its predecessor in little more than name, and that all 
were alike degrading. 

Book after book was written, from the Zendavesta of the Egyp- 
tians to the mythologies of the Greeks and Romans ; yet none of 
these ^' sacred records" exerted a salutary influence upon morals. 
There is however, even in the black volumes of heathenism, here 
and there a page illumined with almost inspired light, containing 
much that is beautiful and entertaining, though little that proved 
beneficial to mankind. This fact has led many to believe ^' that in 
the beginning, all religious truth was made known to man by direct 
revelation, but that this gradually faded away, leaving a few traces 
only to be preserved by tradition." We shall not attempt to discuss 
this theory, as it would be impossible for us ever to arrive at the 
truth. 

There were, as has been said, many superstitious notions among 
the ancients both beautiful and instructive. Not a few of these ob- 
tained in Egypt, and as the newly discovered key to hieroglyphics 
has unlocked her arcana, we need not scruple to profane her " holy 
things." The writer recently met with various medals, &c. bearing 
Egyptian, oriental, and other devices, the descriptions of which he 
has ventured to translate from the Latin, aiming rather at correct- 
ness than beauty in his translation. 

vol*. II. 89 
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ISIS. 

^< This remarkable statue of the goddess Isis, wrought in the 
purest crystal, rests upon a superb column of black and white por- 
phyry. Cu penis, Pignorius and others, make mention of Isis. In 
ber and Osiris, who was either her brother, husband, or son, (for 
authors are in doubt on this point,) almost the entire religious belief 
of tbe Eyptians and the oriental nations is centered. We have a 
complete history of these two divinities in the works of Julius Fir- 
mius,* Plutarchf and L. Diodorus, unless their narratives be consider- 
ed fabulous. Many of the ancient divinities were made subordinate 
to Isis : among whom were Minerva, Proserpina, Diana, Lucina, 
Juno, Ceres and Terra. Hence a pillar was erected at Capua bear- 
ing this appropriate inscription,— 

TE • TIB! 
VNA • aVAE 
ES - OMNIA 
DEA ' ISIS. 

This agrees with what according to Plutarch, was inscribed on her 

temple. ^Eyiit hfi^ ndtv t6 yeyowbg^ »<b hvj »<b iadjiuvov, £go sum om- 

ne quod extitit, est et erit. In like mannef on another pillar she is 
called Myrionyma, (mille babens nomina,) et Fructifera, et Salutaris 
et Invicta. Fabrettus numbers her also among the most illustrious 
divinities of the Greeks. An interesting account of Isis may be 
found in the writings of Matthssus." 

It is evident that much more is meant than is expressed in the 
inscription first quoted, and the reader may exercise bis ingenuity in 
explaining the periods. The second and third inscriptions cannot 
fiiil to remind one of the scriptural character and attributes of the 
great I AM, 

Cupidines navlgantes in concha.— (in cameo.) 

'' Whether^ancient philosophers, with their unassisted reason, ac- 
quired correct notions of a future state of rewards and punishments, 
is yet doubtful, since such an opinion hardly accords either with the 
theory that ' the souls of the departed enter upon a state of forget- 
fulness of the past, by quaffing deep oblivious draughts at the Le- 
thsean stream ;' or with the Pythagorean doctrine of metempsycho- 
sis. Nevertheless, one's house is not better known to him, than 
are Tartarus and Elysium to the ^ sons of the Poets.' On one point 
however poets differ ; some placing the abode of happiness, (which 
is supposed to adjoin the orb of the moon,) in Spain ; others in the 
islands on this (the eastern) side of the Atlantic; but most beyond 
the ocean. They all boast that the souls of heroes and the genii are 
borne to the Elysian fields ; and in this beautiful gem three genii 

- - I II 

♦ De Error. Prophan. Relig. t De Iside. 
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are represented as being wafted thither in a shell through the ocean. 
The ancients delighted in making such representations upon gems 
and medals. In the present instance one geniuis is standing up to 
guide the sail, another is reclining with an urn of ashes in his bands, 
and the third, like the Tritons, has a spiral-wreathed trumpet widen- 
ing from the mouth-piece. There are neither rowers nor a helms- 
man ; a fit emblem of the pleasure and safety of the voyage. Pliny 
mentions the shell-formed among other pinnaces ; and perhaps there 
is much truth in his jest about the shell in which Venus, the mother 
of loves, is said to have sailed to Cyprus : whence Tibullus — ' et fa- 
veas Concha, Cypria, vecta tua.' " See also Tacitus, Hist. lib. 2.3. 
The writer will not insult the reader's taste by pointing out the 
beauties of this superstition ; he only regrets that the gems may not 
be seen by all. 



MY SISTER. 

Yes, there is one I love ; — ^with her my heart 
Delights to sympathize :^an joy impart 
Its radiant inflaence, lighting with a smile 
A sister* s countenance, and not beguile 
Of many a weary hoar a brother* s life, 
Though tossed its bark may be in angry strife 
On Time's tempestuous billows 1— or can grief 
Stamp her now pallid brow, and no relief 
By him be sought to dissipate each care 
And re-enkindle hope and pleasure there 1 

I love her not for beauty,— though so fair 

Her form, methinks 'tis such as angels wear. 

And of) I joy to gaze upon that form 

So chaste, so beautiful as e'en might warm 

The coldest heart to love ;— yet 'tis not this 

That makes my sister's presence perfect bliss. 

In early infancy she was my joy, 

When pleasure's cup we quaffed without alloy. 

No selfish interest we knew ; — ^as one 

We basked together in life's rising sun. 

In happy innocence we whiled away 

The few, the fleeting hours of childhood's day, 

And if a boyish grief disturbed my breast, 

A sister's smile would lull my care to rest. 

My heart was ever hers, — and though I rove 

The wide world o'er, there reigns a sister's lore. 

My sister's love I it is my vital breath, 

Unquenchable, save by the chill of death. 
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AnoD I minified in the busy world ; 

The world of strife, where discord hath nnfarrd 

His crimson flag; the world of selfishness, 

Where men in tarn but suffer and oppress. 

The world where friendship is not, but in name ; 

Where each seeks honor, ricnes, power or fame. 

The world where helpless wanderers find no rest ; 

Nor can the wretch by porerty distress'd 

To fellow man hii bitter woes oonfide. 

For pity dwelleth not with last and pride. 

Alas! there is no flesh in heart of man; 

His only care in this short fleeting span, 

His darling self to elevate, and raise 

Some monument for future nations' praise. 

Vainly I sought 'mid all the giddy crowd, 
For one whose lips had pure affection vowed. 
My youthful heart was sickened, and I turned 
To vent, aside, the grief that in me burned: 
" Where then is happiness," I cried, " and love 1 
Dwell they alone in the bright realms above 7 
O grave, receive me ! Thou of terrors king, 
Aim here thy dart ! — ^for me it hath no sting." 
But sweetest accents checked the heaving sigh : 
" Thy sister's love, can never, never die." 



II 



SEA SKETCHES. 

INTRODUCTORT. 

Gtuseque ipse vidi, et qaoruro pars magna £di." — Virgil. 



It may be, reader, that as thine eye rests upon the title with which 
I have seen fit to honor my intellectual ofispring, thou wilt remember 
the words of a modern author — " He who would write upon the sea 
must have been upon it.'* Know then that these sketches are pre* 
sented to thee by one to whom the sea has been no stranger ;— by 
one who made it for many years his home, and who even now, 
deeply enamored as he is of '^ college life," longs again to be dan- 
cing over the green billows of the ocean. They are founded upon 
incidents which transpired during his sea voyages between the years 
182 — and 183 — , and are rewritten from a journal kept by him du- 
ring that time. He presents to thee no fictitious tale with its la- 
bored plot and unnatural tragico-comico denouement, but simply 
<< sketches" illustrative of a sailor's life. And here let me tell thee, 
reader, that, as thou wilt soon discover, he has written as a sailor 
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ought to write — in his oum language ; blame bim not then if thou 
meetest with many sea phrases to tbee at first unintelligible, but con 
thy dictionary well and learn that wbicbi if thou meanest to be a 
man, thou wilt ne'er repent having learned. 



THE DEPARTURE. 

" Some love to roam 
O'er the white sea-foam, 
Where the wild wind whistles free." — Mdckay, 

It was at an early hour on the morning of August 17th, 133 — , 
that I was summoned to repair on board the ship Java, then lying at 

the end of Central wharf in the city of B . The wind which 

for more than a week had been from the eastward had shifted du- 
ring the night to the northwest, and at this time was blowing one of 
those stiff exhilarating breezes which never fails to impart buoyancy 
to the spirits, while it casts a fresh beauty over the works of nature. 
The ship was to sail in an hour, and bidding farewell to my friends 
with mingled feelings of sorrow and delight, I hastened to the vessel. 
Upon my arrival I found all on board in that high state of excite- 
ment which always attends the departure from port. The ship's 
top-sails and main-top-gallant-sail were already sheeted home and 
hoisted ; — the fore and mizen top-gallant-sails were loosed ready for 
setting ; — while the beckets having been cast off from the jib and 
spanker, the former was slatting in the breeze like the pawing of a 
young race-horse eager for the start. Having stowed away my 
trunks in the state-room, I took my stand near the companion-way 
as a silent spectator of the bustling scene. My father, to whom the 
ship belonged and whom I shall call Mr. X., was alternately hurry- 
ing from his store to the ship and from the ship to his store, now 
giving his last orders to the captain and now enquiring if all the men 
were on board, and again urging the pilot to set all the top-gallant- 
sails, which from the freshness of the breeze he had declined doing. 
Here were landlords helping on board the intoxicated sailors who 
had been fleeced of their last dollar ; — ^there was a mother urging 
her good advice upon a son, who, weary of the farm, had shipped 
as a green hand about to try his fortune as a sailor. All things at 
length were ready for sailing. 

' What are you waiting for now — why don't you cast off?' said 
Mr. X. to the pilot, who stood near the wheel watching the fore and 
mizen top-sails, which being braced aback, counteracted the action 
of the main top-sail as it filled with the gale. 

*' The cook has not yet come,' said the mate. 
< * Those black-skinned fellows are always the last on board. Where 
is his landlord ?' 
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A gentleman of sable hue here stepped. forward and stated that 
he had hunted for the cook in every corner of Ann Street, but could 
not find him. He thought, however, that his man would be down 
ere long, as he promised early in the morning to be ready as soon 
as he had purchased some clothing. 

' Hold on, pilot, just five minutes longer, and then if the black 
scamp does not appear, go without him.' The five minutes soon 
elapsed and no cook appeared. 

' Shall we start,' said the pilot. 

' Yes, yes, we'll wait no longer for the fellow.' 

* Let go the bow-hauser — ^run up the jib — stand by the mizen* 
braces and keep the top-sail shaking.' 

^ Aye, aye . sir' was promptly responded by a dozen men, as, in 
bands they hurried to different parts of the ship to discharge these 
duties. 

The bow of the ship, left fre^ by letting go the hauser, and under 
the pressure of the jib, fell rapidly off. At this moment the pilot 
turning around beheld the green hand previously mentioned, in his 
eagerness to render some assistance, casting off the stem-hauser 
which alone held the ship. 

' Hold on to that stern-rope — hold on — hold on — ^what in thun- 
der and lightning are you letting go that hauser for ? — hold on, I 
tell you, and catch a turn quick, or we shall be afoul of the brig 
ahead.' 

It was too late. So fresh was the breeze, that the moment the 
stem rope was slackened, the ship started swiftly forward, and be- 
fore a turn of the hauser could be taken, a loud crash ahead told us 
that we had run into the brig. 

* Jump forward, my men,' shouted Captain N , * and cut 

away that brig's topping-lift — haul down the jib — back the main 
top'^ail — ^be lively, my boys, be lively' — while he himself let go the 
main-top-gallant halliards and permitted the sail to run down upon 
the cap. 

These orders were not more quickly given than obeyed, and an- 
other rope having been sent ashore, we were in a few minutes again 
moored to the wharf. 

The Java suffered but little damage, having merely snapt off her 
flying jib-boom. The brig did not escape so easily. Our 'ship's 
cut-water and bobstays had carried away her davits and stove the 
stern-boat which was hanging to them, while her trysail boom, tha 
moment that the topping-lift was cut, came down heavily upon the 
round-house, cutting it through until the boom rested upon the taf- 
ferel. 

* You good-for-nothing dog,' said Mr. X. to the green hand, * see 
what damage you have done to these vessels by letting go that hau- 
ser — ^you deserve a good keel-hauling — what did you mean ?' 
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The poor affiighted fellow, whiter with fear than the top-sails 
themselves, could only stammer out, * I thought he wanted all the 
strings loosened.' 

' Go along forward you scamp— -and do you Captain N. when 
you get to sea, learn this land-lubber the difference between a string 
and a hauser.' 

In a few mom^ts we were ready to try another start. The bpw 
hauser was again cast off — the jib hoisted, and the stem-rope being 
kept fast, the ship's bow fell gracefully off. Suddenly a distant shout 
turned all eyes up the wharf. The cook was at last in sight, run- 
ning as if upon a wager with titne. He reached the vessel before 
the hauser was let go and sprung aboard, while the landlord at- 
tempted to pass his chest to him. Scarcely had the cook touched 
the handle when the stem rope parted, and the ship suddenly start- 
ing ahead it was wrested from the landlord's hand. Its owner strove 
to obtain a firmer grasp, but the chest was too heavy for him ; and 
before he could secure his hold it fell and was plunged into the water. 

' Never mind the chest,' said Mr. X. ^ it serves the scoundrel 
right — ^let the ship go — a pleasant voyage and safe return.' 

With three cheers from those on shore, which were heartily an- 
swered by our men aboard, we left the wharf in gallant style and 
were soon sailing down the harbor at the rate of seven knots an 
hour. The light house was soon passed, and in about an hour after 
we had the left the city our pilot was discharged. 



THE SEA. 



" Roll on, thou deep and dark bine ocean roll I 
♦ ♦♦♦♦♦'♦♦ 

Unchangeable save to \hy wild waves play — 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now." — Childe Bdrold, 

All sail was now crowded upon the ship, as the Captain was 
anxious to double the cape and obtain a good offing before the sun 
went down. The royals and main skysail were set, and as the wind ' 
was well on the quarter the larboard studding sail booms were all run 
out arid the sails soon swelling to the breeze. Being in ballast trim, 
the Java, who had ever obtained the reputation of a fast sailer, 
seemed to fly like a stormbird over the billows. The ropes having 
been coiled upon the belaying pins, and every thing stowed in its 

place, Captain N , and myself remained the sole occupants of 

the weather quarter-deck. The excitement of the morning was 
gradually dying away among the officers and crew, and even in my 
own feelings it was fast becoming lost in the tide of thoughts and 
emotions which came rushing into my bosom. Here was I, a mere 
youth, embarked upon the ocean in the capacity of captain's clerk, 
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having at last obtabed the darling wish of mj soul. For I bad 
ever loved the sea ; in the bright dreams which stole over me during 
the cloudless days of childhood, I always fancied myself upon the 
ocean's bosomi 

— " and my joy 
Of yoathfol sports was on its breast to be 
Borne, like its bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wantonM with Us breakers — they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror — 'twas a pleasing fear." 

The sailor's life was my ** beau ideal" of happiness. As I grew 
older time strengthened rather than weakened this love for the sea ; 
and since I entered college, often have I closed my book and on the 
wings of memory flown back and revelled in scenes long since 

tassed away. The tea ! were I a pagan I should idolize it as a 
eing of power and loveliness. For there are its varied features, 
now calm and wreathed with smiles — its scarcely perceptible undu- 
lations kissing the sandy shore, or wantonly rolling up the sides of 
the stern-brow'd precipice — the image of beauty sleeping; — and now, 
starting like a giant irom his sleep, convulsed with anger, howling 
in its frenzy and wreaking its vengeance on man, barque and city. 
There are its long lines of billows rolling from many a distant shore, 
the foam dancing on their ridges '^ like the white mane of a dark 
warhorse ;" — its minstrelsy swelling the chorus of nature's anthem, or 
murmuring a strain more soft than the iBolian harp ; — its untrodden 
pavement set in motley mosaic of gold, iron and bones ; — ^its bosom 
unmarred by time, whose secrets, 

— "none went and came again to tell;" 

its dark, unfathomed sepulchres which hold the form of many a be- 
loved one ; — ^its sublimity — ^its indestructibility — its vast expansion. 
Venerable Patriarch ! thou art the earth's elder brother, born alone 
when nought save God existed ; rolling on in thy solitude thou wast 
the first that bailed the birth of time. As thou wast — so thou art — 
unchangeable as thy Creator, — sweeping around this globe, the uni- 
ting band and benefactor of the whole. Thou didst cradle the ark of 
Noah and thou still cradlest the frigate and the fisherman's canoe : — 
thy tides came and went along the same shores which they now love 
to revisit : — ^the beauty of thy waves still remains as of old, inimit- 
able. There too is thy Mediterranean, with all the mythological as- 
sociations connected with it by the ancients. Here it was that Aga- 
memnon with his retinue of kings and princes sailed to Troy. The 
Lemnian now steers his log-hoUow'd canoe over the same waters 
where came with high hopes to gather deathless laurels Diomed, 
Nestor, Ajax, Ulysses, " the wise," and Menelaus, " loved of Mars." 
By the same billows which now roll sluggishly along the ehore, 
Achilles " walked and mused and nursed his ire," against the son of 
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Atreus. Its bosom, beautiful as the sky above it, whose waters are 
rarely ruffled, and oyer which the tempest seldom howls, was the 
birth place of the '^ queen of beauty :" beneath its billows sported 
the Tritons, Mermaids and Syrens ; while deep, deep below were 
their crystalline grottoes. Reader ! dost thou love the sea? Pardon 
then this digression. 

At an early hour in the afternoon we passed the Cape, and long 
ere night arrived the last of my native hills faded away below the 
western horizon. However sad might have been my feelings for a 
moment as I cast my last, lingering look upon the land where I had 
left all those who were dear to me, they were soon chased away by 
one of the most beautiful sights I had ever witnessed. My powers 
of description are too feeble to picture that glorious scene which 
closed my first day's adventures. It was, a sunset at sea! The 
few truant clouds, which at first were scudding hastily along the sky, 
seemed to stop in their swift race, and crowd themselves together, 
to witness -the splendor of their retiring king, and pay to him their 
evening worship. The bright monarch accepted their offering, and 
as he departed flung around his golden mantle of light. The ocean 
waves raised and bowed their heads in adoration, while the western 
breeze was pealing over them the evening anthem. 



THE MUSSELMAN'S PRAYER. 

Soft the shade of evening falls, 
O'er the mountain stealing ; 

Sweetly the Muezzin calls 
Prom yon turret pealing. 

Low before the prophet's shrine 
Hear the suppliant sighing: 

" Allah ! be thy mercy mine 
As the day is flying; 

" While the golden torch expires, 
In the twilight fading, 

May I feel its heavenly fires 
Still my breast pervading, 

" Purifying from each stain, 

Each unholy feeling; 
Till that torch appear again. 

Morning light revealing." 
tot. II. 40 . 
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ORIGINALITY OF MIND. 

— " Nil foil unqaam 
Tam dispar sibi" 

A TOkUME might be written on the inexplicable nature of man — 
the mysterious blending of freedom and necessity — the constant 
struggle of passion and judgment/of interest and conscience — and the 
thousand contradictions that mark the union of soul and body here 
below, and convert the human bosom into a chaos of inconsistencies. 
Man is a mystery,— -view him in the successive stages of his existence, 
ever varying and still the same, view him as one who has an amazing 
concern in the developments of the present, yet voluntarily absent- 
ing himself from passing scenes that he may waste his thoughts and 
smiles on the uncertain future, or dwell with thoughtfulness on the 
past ; or, uke a closer observation, inspect his secret self, and mark 
the convictions unlike the truth, the beliefe without and in spite of 
evidence, the anticipations of objects unreal or impossible, the im- 
pulses, the sympathies, the prejudices, the eternal and tumultuous 
contest of opposing elements, look into these ever agitated depths 
of his nature, and see how he maintains the consciousness of his 
identity and safety undisturbed amidst all the violence that invades 
and threatens him, and the conviction is strengthened and illustrated, 
that man is a mystery. What are his proudest thoughts ? those that 
relate to himself. And of these no one is cherished with more con- 
stant complacence, than the flattering sentiment of his own absolute 
independence. The meanest slave of passion, the veriest subject 
of prejudice, the most yielding creature of habit, each alike boasts 
the glorious freedom of perfect self control, and they are ready to 
encounter any temptation, to face any danger, to welcome any trial, 
triumphing in the ability to govern themselves. 

To one who looks at this universal assurance and the consequent 
sense of security in which every one reposes, it will seem mysteri- 
ous that these self flattering masters of themselves, all of them are 
greatly, and many of them entirely under the control of outward 
events and circumstances. Small indeed is the number of those 
who, amidst all the varied influences that surround and encounter 
them, preserve a distinct uniform and individual character. Indeed, 
the habit of assimilation is so universal that we speak of it as one of 
the original and prominent sentiments of the mind, and, when men 
are characterized not as individuals, but in classes, we find the re- 
semblance so perfect as to suggest and justify such a grouping. Of 
the great mass of minds, how few can be distinguished by any thing 
peculiariy their own — how many are noted for only general resem- 
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l>lances ! Take away external distiDctioDS that enaUe us to specify 
individual men, their names, their residence, the particulars of their 
family and condition, — and society is left like a mass of pebbles that 
have been mingled and moved and worn and rounded, and at length 
thrown up to lie upon the shore, as mute witnesses of their own 
passive progress from rudeness to form and similarity. The minds 
of men are not like the original and separate elements of light, each 
distinct and peculiar, but like mingled rays, the whole combined in 
one, and one revealing the whole. 

Such is the fact ; and seeing it so we might submit in silence, 
believing it to be our fate, were it not that a deep sense of shame 
always accompanies its confession on the one hand, and on the 
other, a claim to self control and independence is invariably sus- 
tained and defended by men with manifest pride, as if it were an 
honor indispensable to our peace and self respect. The bosom in- 
stinctively swells with indignation at the charge of being a slave, 
much more a slave in mind^ and men blush and hang their heads 
when forced to acknowledge a degradation like this. The highest 
encomium upon a man is that he originates and controls his own 
habits ; and here is the secret of the real worth and the frequent 
semblance of such a character. Men know that it is their proudest 
pretension, but from natural aversion to every thing arduous, they 
attempt to impose upon themselves and deceive the world with the 
name and the shadow, while they neglect to pursue and fail to attain 
the reality ; and hence nothing is more usual than to see men become 
common and similar, being passively moulded by similar circum- 
stances, — and nothing more common than their attempts to appear 
original and independent. 

One, in eager search after something wherewith to distinguish 
himself from the common multitude, will find a vein of wit, or stum- 
ble upon an unforeseen joke, and in consequence meet with real or 
misinterpreted commendation : henceforth he will give every sub- 
ject which he touches that particular tinge which presents most dis- 
tinctly the view of his own original peculiarity. Now there is, un- 
doubtedly, such a thing as original humor, so distinct and eminent 
as to form for him who has it, an entire and independent character, 
and be who has power and self control enough, has our leave, if he 
chooses to unite and exercise all^ his endeavors to develop that, as 
the prominent peculiar characteristic of himself. If successful we 
will freely accord to him the honor of having produced for himself 
a character of his own ; we will do this freely and fully, for in thus 
distinguishing himself, he has conquered the natural indolence and 
submission of the mind, and acquired a command of himself that 
well entitles him to praise. But in the cultivation of wit, as in all 
other pursuits after eminence, the instances of just claim to distinc- 
tion are far from being numerous. Most of those who demand credit 
for originality, adopt a shorter and easier course. The circamspec- 
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tion and toil necessary to produce an independent and original char- 
acter are too irksome, while a gentler way invites them to improve 
upon Jind correct others, and so by investing their thoughts with new 
and often fantastic attire, they succeed in appropriating what others 
have toiled to produce, and in gratifying at the same time their own 
indolence and ambition. This is the avenue which most of the 
would-be-distinguished wits throng, and in which they disappear, 
the forgotten victims of ambitious indolence, like the once proud and 
individual hours of existence, that have vanished away and mingled 
with the undistinguisbable elements of the past. 

We have said and seen it true of wits, that nothing is more com- 
mon than to see men aspiring to the credit of originality and boasting 
of independence, while almost invariably they only become mem- 
bers of a particular class, with nothing distinct and characteristic ; — 
and the remark is equally true of philosophers and poets. The im- 
portant and honorable characteristics of the former, are depth and 
assurance;, depth, for they explore to the foundation and trace re- 
mote causes ; assurance, for their convictions claim to be the results 
of full and impartial investigation, — the copies of reason and nature. 
But he who is willing to avoid the unwelcome toil of breaking up 
his confirmed habits and systems of thought, and of giving himself 
freely to careful and tedious examination, and of maturing conclusions 
rather than receiving opinions, he who dreads to encounter all this, 
and is yet ambitious of the philosopher's name and honor, will find 
an easier way to win the envied title. He will substitute the ap- 
pearance for the attainments ; — to seem profound, he will involve 
stale and useless thoughts in obscurity ; — ^to exhibit the strength and 
assurance of his convictions, he will support dogmas with obstinacy. 
And by such tricks he will often succeed, f6r men will affect to ad- 
mire his mysticisms, not for any new or important truth contained 
in them, but because the thought of being able to discover something 
where all is obscurity to others, flatters their own intellectual vanity; 
or they will subscribe to his dogmas, because no doubts or inquiries 
of theirs can disturb his philosophic pertinacity. The real philoso* 
pher has, more than all others, an original and independent mind, 
not moulded or swayed by circumstances, but self controlled, self 
developed, superior to all around it, and superior to its own opera- 
tions. Such a character is the result of original freedom and subse- 
quent laborious and uninterrupted training ; — a process in its origin, 
its character and its progress, the exact opposite of his who without 
the study would win the reputation of a philosopher, fie assumes 
at once the name and arrogates its honors, and to win them be will 
be found among the ignorant and unlettered, astounding them with 
loud sounding terms and incomprehensible definitions, — ^a skillful 
cheat exposing his wares in the dark, — or among others he will seem 
to despise what he cannot comprehend — making his ignorance pass 
for discrimination ; or he will differ from those around him on the plea 
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of distinctions too subtle for tbem to appreciate, thus giving obstinacy 
the acuteness of judgment : or he will confound the di&rence be- 
tween a possibility and a probability, denying what is probable be- 
cause the evidence has not annihilated every contrary possibility, 
thus recommending his own superiority, which can balance and set 
aside substantial testimony with a negative possibility, nay more, can 
establish, with negative suppositions alone, a position whose opposite 
is supported by appropriate evidence. Such are the artifices, by 
which professed philosophers, too stupid to admire truth in its golden 
purity and freshness, too indolent to explore and toil in the mine, 
and too proud to confess their indifference, gather and remould the 
already stamped coin, and pass it off in their own names and mingled 
with their own alloy. 

Among poets also, of those who claim for themselves a character 
distinct and original, there will be found some who have not even 
the poor merit of having selected the choicest portions of authors 
whom they have defrauded by downright plagiarism, or disgraced 
by attempts to imitate. Others there are, who, unable or unwilling 
to make the effort that would command praise, have sought a name 
by basely flattering the favorite prejudices, or commending the faults 
of the great ; while others still, having corrected the acknowledged 
fiiults of those who have gone before them, claim for this insignifi- 
cant service the superiority of reviewers and improvers of genius, 
with as good a title as that of the heroic Falstaff, demanding a re- 
ward of valor for having stabbed the already murdered Percy. 

Small then is the number of those, even among wits, philosophers 
and poets, the great aspirants for originality, who have ever per- 
formed the labor or exercised the self-control necessary to merit the 
honor for which they strive. Still that honor, difficult as it may be 
to attain and rarely reached as it is, is notwithstanding, worthy of 
all the assiduity and toil required in its successful pursuit. And it b 
an honor which invites the student with no common attractions, for 
it appeals to the deep sympathies and meets a response in the con- 
scious capabilities of his intellect. The noble impulses of his nature 
all aspire to this highest human attainment, — the full development 
and yet absolute harmony and control of the powers of his mind ; 
while on the other hand he who adopts the means of mental im- 
provement without habitual and growing self control, acquires dis- 
tinction indeed, but it is distinguished disgrace and increasing shame. 
It is not claimed that if all passiveness were banished and every 
mind were completely self controlled and independent, there would 
be that originality in each which excludes resemblance to all others ; 
for originality of mind is not defined by calling it a new and singular 
mode of viewing and investigating subjects, it is rather an indepen- 
dent self controlled mode, — singular, not because it is unnatural or 
needs to be unfrequent, but only because it is, in fact, uncommon. 
With this definition, every student can have an original mind, and 
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be betrays bis own weakoess, abuses bis privileges and dishoDors 
education, if those who know him and are capable of judging cannot 
discern in him, as he advances, growing independence and originality 
of mind. 

But the difficulties opposing such an attainment are great and al- 
most insurmountable. The mind must receive its opinions, not finom 
authority, but testimony, — must suspend its decisions until after im- 
partial examination and comparison— fancy must be checked, prej- 
udice hushed, and passion quieted-^he tribunal of reason must be 
faithfully secured against the corruptions of place, of interest and of 
ambition — ^the mind instead of receiving, roust be constantly active 
in acquiring — in short all its powers must be sustained in vigorous 
action upon, and control over, outward influences. All this must be 
done and that not for a short time and at intervals, but constantly, 
and through the whole course of its discipline. The reason why 
many fail, of those who ought to succeed, is, they commence too 
late, or remit their exertions at frequent intervals after they have 
commenced. The system of early education lays the foundation in 
many instances, of those habits which are totally incompatible with 
subsequent originality of mind. That system proceeds upon the 
principle that the mind is a storehouse, in which facts alone may 
be treasured, and the learner is employed solely in gathering and 
storing away what has been previously adapted, not to the mind as 
including imagination and fancy, and taste and reason, but adapted to 
the memory alone, as if the young and proud intellect were nothing 
but a pure and lifeless page, upon which teachers and authors might 
transcribe their own knowledge and opinions. How can minds be 
expected to become independent, whose training until the period of 
habit-forming is past, has been one unchanging process of commit- 
ting to memory and reciting ? How can those who are never per- 
mitted to explore for themselves, by such a system of limiting and 
leading, become bold and successful adventurers ? ^* Can the Ethi- 
opian change his skin ?" Why is it that genius, original and com- 
manding, has ever been found to open like the morning sun upon 
the dawn of the intellectual history of nations, and afterward to be- 
come obscure, and finally to set in eternal night ? Because at first 
the mind was free and unfettered by rules and schools and teachers, 
causes that may cripple and destroy, but can never inspire or create 
genius. In our system of education, the prospective artisan, mer- 
chant and mechanic, are placed in the same school and subjected to 
the same process with him whose life is to be devoted to study, — the 
former to acquire facts and knowledge which he will need in his vo- 
cation, (for which another stage and one of preparation and appren- 
ticeship awaits him,) and the latter to lay the foundation of an in- 
dependent thinking mind. The former passes from the school to 
his apprenticeship, where he commences his discipline^ that of active 
experiment, the only sure way to independent qualification ; and the 
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only thing that the school has done for hinii or can do for any one, is 
to nimish bis memory with convenient knowledge. But he whose life 
b to be devoted to study, needs more than any other, a stage of ap- 
propriate discipline, an appreniice$hip of independent experimental 
thinkingy and no such process is provided in our system, nothing 
is demanded of him but to commit and recite ! How then can it be 
expected that while the whole attention of the mind is occupied in 
following instructions, in committing lessons, and in copying models, 
the spontaneous principle of independence shall arise, and with un- 
aided energy control these overgrown habits of imitation ? Our 
system of early education has its use — to supply those who do not 
purpose to cultivate their minds as the business of life, with such in- 
formation as they will need in their several callings ; but, like a mag- 
azine, it can only furnish weapons, it cannot teach their use. 

The want of originality and indepetidence of mind, an evil so 
general and so disgraceful to man, has its origin, as we have seen, 
in two powerful and permanent causes — the natural indolence of the 
mind — -and the influence of early education. To endeavor effect- 
ually to remove or even to arrest the influence of these causes, in 
the case of many minds, is a task too long neglected to admit of a 
present prospect of success. They have been committed to the 
stream and gently borne upon its bosom, or whirled in its eddies, till 
like a pleased boy they have fallen asleep and are unconsciously 
wafted on by the unresisted current, while the task of life, the 
proper culture of their minds, is left untouched. 

By timely warning, others may be enabled to overcome the influ- 
ence of these causes, and yet to such, the undertaking is of no 
ordinary magnitude, and the danger that they will continue in that 
easy way which so many have followed, becomes daily more and 
more alarming. Unless they can be persuaded to ihink, and to 
think till they have disturbed the settled habits of the mind, and 
produced new and original combinations ; to think till they can dis- 
tinguish what is produced from what is imbibed ; to think till they 
can bold the parts and see the relations of a subject, till they can 
eompate, unite, except or pass by, as truth requires ; to think till 
they can do all this with deliberation, with clearness, with assurance 
and with decision ; unless they can be persuaded to do this, they can 
never attain the perfection of mental discipline, or merit the honor 
of intellectual independence. 

— " Nil sine magno 
Vita Ubore dedit mortalibus." 

C. W. 
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A WISH FOR MY FRIEND. 

BftioRT as hearen's starry brow ; — 
Stainless as the Alpine snow ; — 
Tranquil as a smnmer's eye, 
Daylight lingering loth to leave ; 
Calmer than the sleeping waves, . 
Where the weary Zephyr laves; 
Softer than an angel's tread 
Roand the dying pilgrim's bed ; — 
Beauteous as the morning son, 
When the honr of sleep is gone i — 
Joyous as the laughing rills 
Dancing down the forest hills; — 
Heart with kindred heart inwove, 
Happy in thy yoathfol love ; — 
May thy life thos hasten on 
Till thy home on high is won. 



LETTERS FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

No. II. 

Staunton, Va., May 8, 1837. 

As we employed Saturday last in accoroplisbing one great object 
of our visit to this placei that of visiting Weyer's Cavoi which is in 
its neighborhood, and as the stage arrangements prevent our leavbg 
here for the Natural Bridge before to-morrow, I am able to devote a 
few hours of to-day, my dear M***, to the fulfilment of the perhaps 
ill-advised promise of my last epistle. Indeed, I have almost re- 
pented of having made it : but as I have commenced, I suppose I 
must continue ; and though to others I might owe an apology for 
the attempt, 1 feel secure in my reliance on your long tried friend- 
ship, for a good share of indulgence to these meagre descriptions 
and dull narrations of barren incidents. 

Immediately on my arrival here, I found the value of that bond, 
by which a connection with one Alo^a Mater, so naturally unites 
her foster children. What you have seen and known of the pleasure 
exhibited by students, when in vacation they have chanced to meet 
at a distance from Yale, with their classmates and their college 
friends, will account to you for the gratification I felt, in meeting at 
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this place with one who is not only a quondam Yalensian but a 
fellow Calliopean. Although it had been some years since Jie had 
left Yale, the affection retained for his college and especially for his 
society, secured to rae a hearty welcome : and in asking and answer- 
ing questions of the present and the past, at Yale, we spent many 
minutes with mutual interest and pleasure. 

You will remember that in my last letter I expressed my inten- 
tion of paying an early morning visit to Table Rock. Fortunately 
I awoke a few minutes before the rising of the sun ; and, (as Milton 
describes him,) as he, 

" With wheels yet hov'ring o'er the ocean brim 
Shot parallel to th' earth his dewy ray," 

I reached the desired spot. It is this rock, on which tradition says 
that Je&rson stood somjB forty years ago and viewed, with delight, 
the wild beauty of the scene. The slab appeared to be about eight 
feet square, and from two feet and a half to three feet in thickness, 
resting oo a pedestal of perhaps four feet in diameter, and inclined 
to the horizon at an angle of about twenty-five degrees. If this is 
really the spot from which Jefferson took his impressions of the 
scenery, there must have been great changes in the view since that 
time. From here one could hardly obtain a glimpse of the Poto- 
mac, though it may have been otherwise before the erection of 
houses and bridges, and the growth of the trees had intercepted the 
view. When Jefferson saw it, too, man had probably done little 
towards violating the sanctity of the place — a place which should 
have been ever left inviolably sacred to nature alone. 

You have probably heard of the U. S. works at Harper's Ferry, 
ibr the manufacture of fire arms. On the Potomac are the manu- 
factories of the common muskets used by our militia : on the Shen- 
andoah, about a mile and a half from the ferry, are manufactured 
the patent rifles. The latter works we visited and witnessed the 
process of making the rifles in all its minutiae. The completion of 
a single gun requires nearly three hundred operations, which by a 
division of labor, are performed by nearly as many hands. We 
were told that about twenty thousand rifles are made here in a year, 
at an expense of from ten to fifteen dollars each. Though all the 
operatioiis were highly interesting, I was especially struck with the 
ingenious contrivances for procuring exactness in the size of the sev- 
eral parts of the gun ; as they are all so accurately fitted to the 
same model that if any part of one gun should be lost or destroyed, 
its place could be supplied by the like part of any other from the 
same manufactory. As we knew of no other objects of particular 
interest at the ferry, we left there on Wednesday afternoon for Win- 
chester, thirty-two miles distant, by rail road. Leaving that city 
at four P. M. on the ensuing morning, after a rather fatiguing ride 
of nearly one hundred miles by the stage coach, we arrived at this 

voif. II. 41 
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pleasant little town on Friday afternoon last, nothing loth to enjoy 
the repose and comfort offered us at Mr. McClung^s excellent hotel. 

The valley of the Shenandoah, through which our route lay, is 
one famed for its beauty and fertility. It derives its name from the 
river which flows through it, and is walled in on the one side by 
the Blue Ridge and on the other by the Alleghanies. The roads, 
though now in a better state than they have been for months, con- 
firmed with us their previous reputation for roughness and difficulty: 
but the badness of the road was a hundred-fold compensated by the 
beauty and magnificence of the mountain scenery which was con- 
tinually brought to view. 

Being desirous of having the whole day before us, for exploring 
the Cave and its vicinity, our conveyance was ordered at an early 
hour on Saturday morning. The Cave is about seventeen miles 
from Staunton, and after a pleasant ride of three hours and a half, 
we arrived at the house of the guide, in its neighborhood. Having 
breakfasted there, we started with him for the Cave, which is nearly 
half a mile from bis bouse. We passed the entrance of Madison's 
Cave, which is in the same mountain, a couple of hundred yards 
this side of Weyer's, but is now little visited, as it is far inferior in 
beauty and extent to its successful rival. These caves, as well as 
one or two others lately opened and partially explored, are entered 
from the eastern side of a rather steep mountain, running parallel to 
the Blue Ridge and within two miles of it. The Cave was discov- 
ered some time since by a hunter whose name it still bears, in a chase 
after a ground hog, which not only had succeeded in escaping from 
him, but had carried off the traps that Weyer had set for his capture. 
The entrance and Ante-Chamber of this wonder&l cavern do not 
promise you on their first appearance much grati6cation from your 
subterraneous journey. Being heated by the exercise of ascending 
the hill, we were obliged to wait for some time at the door of the 
Cave, before venturing into its cool depths, which retain throughout 
summer and winter the usual temperature of the earth, about fifty-six 
degrees. In the Ante-Chamber, which is about ten feet in height, 
though soon contracting to a passage of four feet square, the guide 
placed into each of our hands a shaded candle, and bade us follow 
him. As our eyes had not yet become accustomed to the change 
from the bright day light without, to the feeble glimmering of our 
candles within, our apprehension may be supposed to have been not 
inconsiderable, as we now groped our way, and now slipped along 
the muddy path which led us into this place of unknown wonders. 
We were not obliged to continue very long our stooping position, as 
we soon reached the first room of the cavern, to which had been 
given the name of the Dragon's Room, from a fancied resemblance 
of an uncouth mass of stalagmite to that fabulous animal. From 
this we pursued a long but narrow passage of about sixty feet in 
length till we came to a flight of stairs that led us down about thir- 
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teen feet into " Solomon's Temple." In this room, which is one of 
the most beautiful in the Cave, we were filled with admiration at 
the brilliancy of the incrustations and stalactites, which in some parts 
sparkled beautifully in the reflection of the light of our candles. 
Opposite to us on entering, we observed an elevated recess, which 
has been appropriately called " Solomon's Throne," a seat not un- 
worthy of that grandest of monarchs. A large white stalactite in 
the eastern part of the room, has received the name of Solomon's 
Pillar ; and an opening in the ifmestone has been called Solomon's 
Meat House. On the right of the steps is a very remarkable mass, 
that closely resembles the appearance of a body of water frozen 
during its descent from a precipice, and which is named "the Falls 
of Niagara." 

From this room, by a flight of steps opposite to that which we 
had descended, we ascended to an entry of fifty feet in length, that 
conducted us to Barney's Hall, so named from a pillar which has 
been honored with the title of the gallant Commodore. On the left 
of this room are two recesses, one of which, the Armory, we did not 
enter, and the other contains a reservoir of water that has dropped 
from the roof, and trickled down the sides of the Cave. We had 
thence to creep through a low and narrow aperture into a passage 
of more comfortable height communicating with the Banister Room, 
a kind of gallery in which the stalactites resemble banisters. From 
this we descended nearly forty feet into the Tan Yard, which con- 
tains many objects of interest. The depressions in the floor bear 
some resemblance to tan vats, and the stalactites which hang from 
the roof of the cavern are by no means unlike the hides of some 
large cattle. The next apartment to this is the Drum Room. Our 
guide here took his stand near what appeared to be a'^ perpendicular 
wall of rock, and with his heel performed the part of a bass drum- 
mer to great advantage. The deep, mellow tones reverberating 
through the cavern, produced a grand eflfect. That which seemed 
a wall is only a thin partition of stalactite reaching from the ceiling 
to the floor. 

From here, having first ascended and then descended a few feet, 
we passed into the renowned Ball Room. This room is one hundred 
feet in length, thirty six feet wide and about twenty five feet in height. 
The chief interest of the room is due to its size and the levelness of 
its floor, which enables parties of visitors in the summer to enjoy a 
subterranean dance. An additional convenience for this amusement 
is found in the Ladies' Dressing Room, which though small answers 
very well for its purpose. 

By a long and contracted entry, called the Narrow Passage, we 
were led to Jacob's Ladder, a series of indentations in the rock, said 
to be natural, and about twelve feet in height. Descending the lad- 
der, we found Jacob's Tea Table and his Ice House ! ! and by ano- 
ther descent of the same distance, entered the Dungeon. From this, 
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creeping through an aperture no larger than that at the entrance of 
the Cave, we arrived at the Senate Chamber. Here a large table 
of thin rock, extending over half the room, about ten feet from* the 
floor, forms the Gallery. The next room, which has probably de* 
rived its name merely from its proximity to the last, is Congress Hall. 
This room, though large, cannot comparo with the apartment we 
next entered, called Washington's Hall. This magniGcent room is 
two hundred and fifty feet in length, though not more than twenty 
in width. Our guide left us as we Entered it, and desired us to wait 
till he returned. He then walked leisurely to its farthest extremity, 
so as to give us some idea of its length, in aid of which the dim 
twinkling of his candle in the distance materially contributed. Ac- 
cording to custom, as I supposed, he then struck up some patriotic 
tune, which he continued to sing till we were heartily tired of wait- 
ing, and had become very impatient for his return. Near the center 
of the room there stands a calcareous mass, which at some distance 
may be readily imagined to be a statue of the Father of his coun- 
try ; though a nearer view, whilst passing it, destroys all its effect. 
We passed through some other rooms of little interest into the 
Church., the loftiest apartment that we had entered. Its length is 
more than half that of Washington's Hall, its breadth from ten to 
fifteen feet, and its height fifty feet. Its name is probably derived 
from a dark cavity in the roof of the Cave, which from so much of 
its form as was visible might best be compared to the- interior of a 
steeple. Its effect was very grand, for our lights failed to illumi- 
nate the sides of the sfteeple, except for a short distance ; and ima- 
gination had full scope for an indefinite extension of the dark recess. 
In this room there is also a Gallery, somewhat similar to that in the 
Senate Chamber ; and behind it, visible from below, hang some large 
stalactites, very closely resembling the pipes of an organ. As these 
formations are for the most part hollow, and of every variety of size, 
a little care in the selection of the pipes on which to strike, enables 
the guide to produce a pleasing and harmonica! succession of musical 
sounds. Indeed, in the hands of an ingenious and skillful musician, 
we believe that this natural organ might prove a most deligluful in- 
strument. We then entered a room where was one of the most 
elegant formations that we had seen. It resembled a collection of 
folds of drapery, between which our guide interposed his candle, and 
then exhibited to us their translucency. Passing the Giant's Cause- 
way, we came into the Wilderness, thickly strewed with broken pil- 
lars, whose origin it seems difficult to determine. At a considerable 
height from this room, we observed on a ledge of rocks a number of 
very remarkable stalagmites, of which one group is called Bonaparte 
with his body-guard, crossing the Alps. This room, or rather pas- 
sage, which though narrow is nearly one hundred feet in height, con- 
ducts into Jefferson's Hall, the last apartment of the Cave. Near 
its entrance is a most magnificent stalactitic mass, apparently solid, 
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and of a briiliant white, thirty six feet io length, and thirty feet in 
height and in breadth, which has been called the Tower of Babel. 
There is little else that is remarkable in this room, except at its fur- 
ther extremity, two thin pieces of rock, which project from the ceil- 
ing, and which are by no means unlike the two valves of a mammoth 
oyster. We found here, too, a spring of pure and cool water, which 
as you may suppose, after our fatiguing walk, proved very grateful. 
As I have already far exceeded the intended length of this letter, I 
must pass the Spar Room and one or two others, although equally 
worthy of notice with others that have been mentioned. The grati- 
fication that this visit to the Cave afforded me, I will not attempt to 
express to you ; I will only hope that at some day you may realize 
it for yourself, by personally beholding its wonders and its beauties. 
Trusting that you will excuse the prolixity of the letter, and its 
many imperfections, 1 will only prolong it by assuring you that I am, 
as ever. Truly yours, 

B. 



EPILEGOMENA. 



BaifiF as has been the period, kind reader, since oar last interview, the annals 
of Yale College, if correctly compiled, will present many important events as 
having transpired during the intervening time. Do not suppose that your individ- 
ual acts, or those of your associates are about to be perpetuated in the pages of the 
Magazine. Such is not our purpose, bat only to give so general a sketch of pass- 
ing events, that after your connection with this Institution shall have ceased, you 
may be able, by a recurrence to the pages of its periodical, to revive the scenes, 
and recall the pleasures which mark the fleeting present. 

First, then, in the order of time (for chronology is an important part of his- 
tory) you cannot have been unconscious of the strife for " the succession" which 
has been going on in our midst. It may not be known to all, that the students of 
Yale College constitute a community by themselves; that a code of laws has been 
framed for their especial benefit, (vide the Laws of Yale College in one volume, 
quarto,) not the most democratic in their nature, or in their administration, yet 
their own ; that they are governed by officers, some of whom hold their authority 
from higher powers, while others are amenable to their fellow students. Be it 
known, then, that the period for the transmission of the honors of College gov- 
ernment had airived, and that our community anxiously awaited the solemn cer- 
emony. A very important question arose as to the individual who should be in- 
vested with this high power. Frequently, in the history of mankind, do we find 
nations convulsed, and nature herself almost deranged by the warring conflict of 
rival candidates for the chief power. It would have been entirely unprecedented, 
yea, it would nearly have given just cause for our expulsion firom the great family 
of nations, if we had not furnished oae instance of this kind. The importance 
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of the crisis to which we are n^idly hastening, the alledged equality of the num- 
ber of supporters of each of the candidates, and the warmth of feeling exhib- 
ited by all classes, rendered this a question of no ordinary interest; one which 
was calculated to call forth many an aspiring genius. 

The members of the College were assembled, and the question was presented 
with due solemnity. You remember the look of care, of importance and of wis- 
dom, visible in the countenances of all as the discussion of this weighty matter 
progressed. Had the happiness, the prosperity, or even the existence of a com- 
munity much larger than oar own, depended upon the result of the deliberation, 
greater efforts would not have been made, or more zeal displayed. You cannot 
have forgotten the bursts of eloquence, which at the time, exerted such an influ- 
ence upon the auditory. Day aAer day did our college halls resound with the 
loud voices of disputants, and yet although every apgument bad beeu presented, 
and every plan proposed, no decision could be arrived at, but an nnanimous 
agreement to disagree. Thus terminated the discussion of a question, which has 
long excited much feeling among us, and it is to be hoped that peace and good 
feeling now exist throughout all the classes. 

Reader, are yon not aware of a change in your feelings, habits, views, digni- 
ties 1 if not you are behind the spirit of the age. Visit the College chapel ; scan 
closely the visages you will there behold. See you not the change, the great 
change which has there been effected. A large company, who formerly attracted 
your especial attention, are no longer to be seen. Their stations are filled by 
others, and you witness the effect of the march of time, of the advance of Col- 
lege life. 

Excuse us, reader, for thus ha.stening you past a rich intellectual treat, which 
now claims our attention. The annual departure of those who haVe finished 
their collegiate course, furnishes an occasion for the display of fine feeling, of the 
true essence of poetry, of high-souled eloquence. What more interesting spec- 
tacle can be presented than that of one hundred students, aAer a long and intimate 
connexion as classmates, after completing the whole round of the sciences, taking 
each other by the hand for the last time 1 How many recollections of the past, 
how many visions of the future, must crowd upon their minds ? But a few days 
since, and we witnessed snch a spectacle, we listened to the flowing strains of the 
Poet, to the noble sentiments of the Orator of the cla.ss of '37. Among the many 
who witnessed the ceremonies of that day, none, we venture to say, went away 
disappointed. All felt their sympathies enlisted, as the farewell was pronounced 
by one of their number, to a class distinguished alike for its numbers and talent. 
No true son of our " Alma Mater," could have indulged other than feelings of 
pride, as he fancied to himself the honors which would redound to the college 
from the future acts of those who were about to dissolve their connection with it. 
With minds disciplined by the admirable course of study prescribed in this insti- 
tution, and stored with the wealth of ancient and modern literature, what anticipa- 
tions are too bright, what hopes are too exalted, not to be realized by some of their 
number. Let the enemy of collegiate education behold a class like this, let him 
contrast the mental power which was possessed by its members when they en- 
tered this institution, and that which they now, not only possess but are capaci- 
tated to exert, and answer it to his reason, to common sense, if much good does 
not result from mental discipline in colleges. True it is that such power may 
be, and often is used to oppress and injure the great mass of the community, but 
such is far from being its natural influence. Many objections may be brought 
against our systems of collegiate education, some evils are so glaring as to re- 
quire prompt remedy, but it should be remembered, that institutions venerable for 
their age and the sanction of great men, are not so easily changed, and that a 
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great responsibility rests npon those who would make encroachments upon them. 
Reyolntion is the order of the day, but in a seminary of learning nothing more 
effectually unsettles the habits, and injures the character of students than con- 
stant change. Let those who are the trtie friends of learning unite, then, and by 
an anxious investigation of our systems, seek to reform what is useless, to im- 
prove where improvement is required, and in short, to silence the objections of 
the disaffected, and render our literary institutions what they may be, what they 
ought to be, more extensively useful. 

Be pleased, reader, to compose yourself while we disclose to yonr view the 
mysteries of the editorial department. Know then, that "rotation in office" 
was early adopted as the motto of the corps, and that our former presiding officer, 
having discharged the duties specially assigned to him, was awaiting in his rock- 
ing-chair of state, the decision of fate as to his successor. 

" All hail !" shouted Beppo, " the chair is mine, I am the fortunate holder of 
the letter £." 

Immediate preparations were made for the installation of onr new chief with 
all due ceremonies. Scarcely had he seated himself in that chair of chairs, and 
was looking around the room with an air of conscious dignity, when the late in- 
cnmbent, envious of the ease and perhaps the dignity of the station he had so 
lately left, disturbed the revery of his successor by the shrill cry of " A speech 
from Beppo." 

" A speech, a speech," shouted the remaining three. 

Beppo arose, and with evident embarrassment, delivered himself of a speech, 
of the preamble of which, we could only catch such disconnected sentences, as, 
" the high honor," " his sense of unfitness," " pressure of College duties," " the 
generosity of his associates," &c. Soon, however, he assumed the attitude, and 
the voice of " a man of authority," and said that amid all the duties of his sta- 
tion, he could discover none which caused him much uneasiness ; but that he 
had long been perplexed, concerning a matter which interested us all, viz. the 
course pursued by our correspondents. " You can imagine my feelings, Fellow 

Editors, as I heard the author of the piece entitled say that his 

composition, elegant and faultless when handed over for publication, now ap- 
peared void of proportion, possessing no form or comeliness. My self-respect 
scarcely prevented me from using personal violence, especially as it occurred 
to me that his piece was utterly inadmissible, was a grand collection of words 
misapplied, and sentiments incongruous, indeed any thing but a fair composition, 
and that aAer much labor it had been deemed worthy of an unappropriated cor- 
ner. Now gentlemen what shall be done to punish such miscreants, or, in future 
to prevent such slanders." 

" Publish them in a black list;^ muttered Alcibiades, with difficulty restraining 
his angry passions. 

" Caution," said Zotoff, " let us not act upon this matter while under the influ- 
ence of feelings excited by the eloquence of our presiding officer." 

"Imove," saidNung Boah, "that this matter be referred to a committee, to 
consist of one member, who shall report at our next meeting, such a plan as may 
seem to him best calculated to remedy the evil." 

The chair appointed Caius on that committee, very much to the mortification 
of Nung, who averred it to be " Parliamentary usage" to appoint the mover of a 
resolution the chairman of the committee for its consideration. The chair re- 
mained inflexible, and the record saith, " referred." 

At the next regular meeting, Caius presented the following preamble and reso- 
lutions. 
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Whereas, oar experience proves that artietes intended for publication in the 
Yale Literary Magarine, are freqnently defectire in some minor points, each as 
words improperly nsed, sentences tran^osed, Ac, and 

Whereas it is not generally understood that it is the right and dnty of the Edi- 
tors to criticise pieces which appear in the Magazine, therefore 

Resolvedf that no piece shall be published in the Yale Literary Magazine, 
whose author is unwilling either, that it should be corrected by the Editors, or 
that hiB name shall be snbscribed to it. 

Reteioed^ that the above preaaable and resolution be published for the benefit of 
all eoBcemed. 

A true copy, 

Attest, Caivs, Secretary, 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The communications of " S. N." and " R.," hare been returned, as directed, 
through the post office. 

An essay by " P. a N." and << A Brother's Farewell,'' are declined. 

" The Siege of Jerusalem," has some merit, but has also many ihults, and the 
metre is grossly neglected. 

Lines " To ,' ^^^ much better be sent to her in manuscript, if sent at all. 

** Fantasticus pedanticus bombasticus," is respectfully declined. 

" Ochile, an Indian legend," and '* Lines written in an Album," by J. R., are 
under consideration* 

" P. V verses are rejected. 

The Editor to whom the '^ Song of the Maiden Convention'^ was addressed, oon- 
sidem himself highly flattered. We fear, however, that its insertion would not 
tend to soften our readers into sympathy with 

"Tbe pride of her aez, the gcwd old maid." 






N. B.— As it is our wish to issue the next number at an early date, it is requested 
that all communications may be sent as soon as practicable. 
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THE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY. 

The spirit of Democracy is the spirit of the age. Various as 
have been the peculiar characteristics of other ages, they have all 
been favorable to the power of the few. But the age in which we 
live has taken a higher stand ; it will be known through all coming 
time as that period when the true principles of government were 
first and generally recognized, when the people became invested 
with their natural rights. The influence which this great change 
will exert upon the happiness and general advancement of the hu- 
man race, is a subject of enquiry of the deepest interest to every 
friend of man. The result of such an enquiry is to determine 
whether the march of mind has for ages been upward ; whether man 
is advancing to a more perfect state ; or whether the human race 
is retrograding as to all the great principles of government, of virtue, 
and of religion. So many are the interests united in opposition to 
the spirit of democracy, and so numerous are the misrepresentations 
of it, that much labor is necessary to enable us to arrive at a fair and 
satisfactory view of its real tendency. All the means vdiich inge- 
nuity could devise, or power control, have been employed against 
the people's rights. At one time they have been called to withstand 
the sneers of the wise and the learned, and again the terrors of the 
Inquisition, and superstition with her hundred forms, have been sum- 
moned to the onset, and yet the spirit of democracy has not yielded; 
it has acquired new strength from every struggle. 

It becomes us to ascertain the charadter of the principles which 
are thus so unerringly advancing, not from the representations of 
those whose vision has been obscured by interest, but as they are 
exemplified in the actions of men who partake largely of their in- 
fluence. It may be remarked here that the real tendency of any 
principle cannot necessarily be inferred from the effect which is first 
witnessed, since the peculiar circumstances which attend it may mo- 
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inentarily modify, or altogether change its influence. And yet the 
weightiest charge against democracy, that it is a revolutionary spirit, 
18 thus derived. 

If by a revolutionary spirit, is meant a spirit which, without aim, 
seeks to involve all things in promiscuous confusion ; if, that spirit 
which would unhinge the whole moral and political universe, and 
resolve society into its original chaos, the charge is a foul slander. 
But if we are to understand a spirit of reform, a spirit which is des- 
tined to cause the overthrow of tyranny and the exaltation of the 
people, then the spirit of democracy is a revolutionary spirit. 

The former, however, is the sense in which the term is generally 
used by the minions of aristocracy, with how much reason we will 
DOW attempt to show. 

A reference is ever made by these enemies of the people, to the 
history of France during the last fifty years, as furnishing a fair ex- 
emplication of what the spirit of democracy is calculated to effects 
The horrid massacres, the excesses of every kind which characterized 
the 'reign of terror,' are charged upon this spirit, and with all the 
presumption which the wealth and honors of royalty can create, aa 
attempt is made to substantiate their position by an appeal to human 
nature itself. That the spirit of democracy influenced the first actors 
in the French revolution, no one will deny. The people had been 
despised, their rights had been trampled upon, their dearest interests 
disregarded, until they had presented to them the alternative of igno* 
minious slavery, or a struggle for liberty. The ardent disposition 
of that chivalrous people soon dictated their choice, and a simulta-^ 
neous effort was made to secure their liberties. 

Roused at once from the sleep of ages, invested immediately with 
all the rights and immunities of freemen, they became intoxicated 
with their success. Ambitious but wicked men saw the stale float* 
iDg at large without a pilot, and by a bold movement seized upon 
the helm, and reckless of the consequences, steered whither their 

i)rivate feelings or interests directed. The people sufiered not less 
rom the cruelty and oppression of their new, than of their old mas^ 
ters. Was ail this caused by the spirit of democracy ? Does a de^ 
aire to secure their rights and advance their interests lead the peopfe, 
after those rights have been secured, and those interests advanced^ 
to wreak thefr vengeance on the innocent and unoffending ? White 
the French were struggling against oppression, while they wen^ 
overthrowing the power of the despot, and establishing their inde- 
pendence, they were acting under the influence of the democratic 
spirit, but the scenes which followed are chargeable to some other 
and a very dissimilar influence. 

Even if a principle can be misapplied, can be perverted, we nre 
not at once to discard it as intrinsically bad. Yet the aristocratic 
publications of England have rung continual changes upon the influ- 
ence of the democratic spirit of the French revolutionists, from the 
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first commeDcement of that revolution to the present time. It is 
well that these writings are generally read by those whose interests 
render them blind to this flimsy attempt at deception. The majority 
of the English community are too intelligent and too honest to be 
thus deceived, and while they shun the errors of the F/ench fanatics, 
are fast working out for themselves a revolution, or if the title is 
more acceptable, a reform, none the less dreaded by the miserable 
sycophants who cluster around aristocracy, because its course is char* 
acterized by moderation and wisdom. 

The influence of this revolutionary spirit has been witnessed in 
this country ; it was this which nerved the arms of our ancestors, it 
was this which secured our independence. The blessings which 
we enjoy are the result of a revolution, marked on the one side by 
cruelty and bloodshed at which humanity revolts, and yet, does any 
American blame the spirit which caused the struggle that was at- 
tended by these scenes of horror. No, every one feels that although 
human life is valuable, and human happiness desirable, yet that pres- 
ent peace and enjoyment, and even life itself, are not to be estimated 
when liberty requires their sacriflce. And who are those, who now 
8o loudly cry out against bloodshed and misery. Those very indi- 
viduals, or their representatives, by whose counsels every nation on 
the globe has at some time been deluged in blood ; the very persons 
who are now ready to destroy the lives of thousands to preserve some 
useless prerogative, some time-honored but now injurious custom. 
Their disguise is too slight, their days are numbered. The revolu- 
tionary spirit will soon hurl them from stations which they have long 
dishonored, and consign them to that private life, from which their 
talents can never raise them. 

Again we are told that the spirit of democracy is a levelling tpiritf 
that inequalities in rank and in wealth are broken down by it, and 
that under its influence the whole face of society is to present one 
uniform level. A slight acquaintance with mankind would teach 
any one that a perfect equality of mental or bodily power does not 
exist in nature, and therefore that diflerent degrees of influence and 
authority must ever be found. 

That it is for the general good that inequalities thus existing, and 
the respect and honor consequent upon them, should not be sus- 
tained and perpetuated by artificial means, but that every individual 
whether of noble or ignoble parentage should stand or fall upon his 
own merits, is a leading doctrine of the democratic party throughout 
the world. 

- The justice of this principle is evident to every candid mind, for 
why should an individual of inferior talents and of a depraved mind, 
because descended from noble ancestry, sway the scepter which was 
graced by his predecessors ? The question does not regard what 
will please the few, or what will most gratify their vanity, but the 
peace and happiness of mankind, the essential interests of the hu- 
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man family, which are involved in its decison. To them the bless- 
iiigs of liberty are of inestimable value^ and they have a right to de- 
mand and enjoy them. 

It is often said that in carrying out the favorite article in their 
creed, democrats strive to debase the higher and more intelligent 
dasies to a level with the roost ignorant and degraded. The history 
of their eflbrts from the first is one unvarying refutation of this base 
cdiimiDy. Common sense would at once place the stamp of ialse- 
hood upon the charge, if other evidence were wanting, since the 
people muse first be fitted by education to discharge the duties of 
freemea before the powers of self-government can safely be placed 
in their hands. Reason and experience both show that the eleva^ 
tioD of the people in knowledge and in virtue is the inevitable re« 
toll of the spread of democratic principles. The levelling spirit of 
democracy shows itself, then, in stripping from the weak and fool* 
isb courtier the titles and insignia of honor, and in elevating the 
great mass of the community from the condition of menials to thai 
of meo, free men. Shall we be told that the rights of the few are 
thus -trampled upon by a joint participation of them by the many? 
Their ease may be disturbed, their power may be diminished, but it 
is an ease which they basely gained, and ignobly enjoyed ; it is a 
power prejudicial to themselves, but much more so to the community. 

Let us not be told that in this country we have no need of a vin- 
dication of democracy, that every one understands it, every one ap- 
proves of it. Our form of government is indeed a representative 
democracy, but it is not true now, however it may have been at the 
time when the sentiment was expressed by a distinguished civilian, 
that '* we are all democrats." All are not willing to trust the peo^ 
pie with the powers of self-government. Let no one be startled, 
when he is told that many, very many intelligent and otherwise pru*- 
dent men, openly assert the superior advantages of aristocratic gov- 
ernments. It is only necessary however to examine slightly into 
the reasons of their opinion, to discover the revolting truth that they 
consider themselves born to rule, while their fellow-citizens are born 
to obey. Such persons, one and all, should receive the execrations 
of a bee community, and their selfishness and illiberality should se- 
cure for them a character deservedly most infamous. It is a lament* 
able fact that their number is principally made up of those who have 
received a liberal education. Why it is that they whose minds have 
been disciplined and expanded in regard to all other subjects, should 
be so contracted in their political views, it is impossible to determine. 
They have had abundant opportunities for examining into the his- 
tory of the world, for ascertaining the comparative effects of free 
and aristocratic governments upon the happiness and general ad- 
vancement of the people, and yet they appear to be under the in- 
fluence of some strange infatuation, which presents the loveliness of 
the one picture, in all the hideous deformity which in reality be- 
longs only to the other. 
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What madness must have seized upon those who think to stay 
the progress of democratic principles? Where can they look for 
support, where even for sympathy? Their own ranks must be 
thin, and from the nature of the case must every day become thin- 
ner, and from whence will they draw recruits? Is an enfranchised 
and intelligent community to furnish those from its own number who 
are to debase and enslave it ? A few traitors may be found, but 
verily, they must have strong confidence in the political as well as 
moral depravity of mankind, who will venture to act, relying upon 
such calculations. The experience of former free governments fur- 
nishes no warrant for such expectations, for in all the essential ele*' 
ments of a nation's prosperity, no analogy exists between their and 
our condition. Our government is in fact as well as in name a rep- 
resentative democracy : the republics of antiquity scarcely deserved 
the appellation. When we read of their liberty, we are prone to 
forget that this was the portion only of the higher orders, while the 
Ibwer classes were gi-oaning in the veriest servitude. Let us turn 
to the page of history, and we shall find that in the proudest days 
of Grecian and Roman liberty, by far the larger portion of the state 
was excluded from all participation in the administration or honors 
of government. 

" This was that liberty renowned, 
Those eqaal rights of Greece and Rome, where men, 
All, but a few, were bought and sold, and scourged 
And killed, as interest or caprice enjoined." 

How different is it here, where the lowest are entitled to all the 
rights and immunities of citizens. By this means a fruitful source 
of jealousies and enmities, of rebellions and insurrections, are for 
ever excluded from our system. The other causes which united to 
fiSsci the ruin of former free governments do not exist here. 

When driven from this his favorite ground, the aristocrat exult- 
iiigly points us to our own condition, as presaging the final downfall 
of democratic principles. A few riots in some of our cities, a sub- 
stitution of Lynch law in the place of statute law in some obscure 
section of our country, is eagerly seized upon, and published to the 
world as an index of our semi-barbarous condition. It would be 
useless to palliate the enormities which have thus caused our ene- 
mies to exult ; but we can boldly cast the reproach back upon its 
author. We can call upon him to point us to that nation, the most 
refined, the best governed, aristocratic or monarchical, where ex- 
cesses more disgusting have not been witnessed within the last ten 
years. 

Our national vanity will be not a little increased, if we reflect up- 
on the treatment which our country and its institutions receive from 
the aristocratic foreigner. He will survey the kingdoms of the old 
worldi and, with an air of apparent unconcern, look upon the gross- 
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est acts of injustice, upon tumults and even anarchy itself; but let 
hts eye be turaed to republican America, and if every thing does 
not come up to his ideal standard of perfection, his thoughts are 
troubled, his sympathies are at once enlisted in our behalf. 

To the aristocrat of Europe we are however indebted for many 
valuable suggestions, offered it is true in any other than a spirit of 
kindness, yet well worthy of our attention. While perfecti(Hi is not 
expected in our system of government, yet it should be aimed at, 
and every exertion made to approximate as closely to U as possi- 
ble. The heart of the philanthropist, of the democrat in foreign 
countries, should not be paiped by recitals of the indiscreet aets of 
those who have taken upon themselves to exemplify the great prin- 
ciples of democracy in this, its chosen seat. The feeling is not suf- 
ficiently deep and universal among us, that every man is personally 
interested in the success of our political experiment, and that be has 
veighty responsibilities resting upon him. 

It becomes us to show by our example, that the spirit of democ- 
racy is a spirit of virtue and intelligence as well as a spirit of power, 
to refute the base calumnies of our enemies abroad and at home, 
that it is calculated to debase human nature and reduce mankind to 
a level with the brute creation. Here, in America, it should be 
shown that under the enlivening influence of free principles, the 
dormant energies of the human mind are aroused to noble effi>rts, to 
persevering and honorable exertions in the cause of literature land 
science. Il is not true that the greater the number of minds par- 
tially excited, the lower will be the standard of individual attain- 
ment ; and here it should be proved, that while the many are enjoy- 
ing all the advantages which flow from an education, the few can 
explore the greatest depths of science with as much zeal and suc- 
cess as if under the patronage of royalty. Why then shall we lon- 
ger delay to unite in one generous effort to prove the heavenly ori* 
gin, the divine influence of the spirit ofMemocracy ? The power is 
with us ; an occasion is offered for its exercise ; the honor of the 
country, the success of our principles, require that it should be dis- 
played. 



HOPE. 

Hope is the balm of life, — the cure for woe ; — 
The choicest of all blessings here below : — 
'Tis e'er the rich man's all, — the pauper's wealth, 
The sweet restorer of the sick man's health : — 
It faithful dwells with us on earth the same, 
Till death destroys in pain the mortal frame. 



T. H. 
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THE GIFT. 

"A. few d«f « after Ibe deBtrncUon of the steamer Ben Sherrod by fire, the body of a femalf 
richly dressed was washed ashore. Upon one of the fingers was a diamond ring, having engra- 
ved on it the motto 'llemembcr the giver.' **—Bat(m Rouge Gazette. 

It was a lovely morD. The early son 

Came up rejoicing, and with lavish hand 

Poar'd forth a summer's light o'er land and sea. 

Nature with pencil dipt in loveliness 

Had thrown a dash of beauty on her brow, 

And stniled and wan ton 'd in her coquetry. 

The air was wrapt in sleep, the sunbeams cradling 

On its bosom, while the melody of birds 

And hum of insects was the lullaby. 

Par from its western, forest, mountain spring, 

Onward roll'd the noble Mississippi ; * 

And onward still it roird, nor stayed its course 

For night or day, for sunshine or for storm ; 

Time's truest emblem ! Onward yet it press'd, 

A mighty architect of nature, bearing 

To the ocean's shore the countless atoms, 

To lay them there and form another land, 

One day to mark the page of history. 

Man's noblest work was on that proud stream's bosom 

Floating. Upon her decks were old and young, 

The maid and gray-hair'd sire ; both friend and foe, 

The hated and the lov'd. And beauty too 

Was there, — and love, and joy, and laughing lip, 

And witching smile, and hearts that never dream'd 

Of aught save pleasure. Curiosity 

And Hope and Selfishness were in the crowd. 

There too were eyes of flashing light and cheeks 

Where play'd the bloom of beauty; lips which seem'd 

A treasure in themselves. It was an hour 

Of thrilling interest, for homes and friends 

And early scenes, where clings the heart of age, 

Were left behind. On sped the noble bark, 

While songs of mirth across that river swell'd, 

A thousand echoes flinging back the strain. 

'Tis night upon the stream. The sonjg of mirth 

Is hush'd, while from on high the moon's young beams 

Come down with gentle step — serenely — ^still. 

A fearful, horrid change comes suddenly. 

A flash of glaring light is on the sky, 

While shrieks and prayers and curses fiU the air. 

A scorching robe of fire is wrapt around 
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Th' anbappy boat, and death's destroying arrow, 
More swift than were it wing'd by burning feathers 
Stript from the lightning's pinion, has sped to slay. 

There was a sound of woe ! and cheeks 

And lips and brows were pale, — ^hot tears fell fast, i 

And bosoms swell'd with anguish, — homes were sad, — 

While mourning robes were hurried on, and hearts 

Grew faint with agony. Friend moura'd for friend, 

And husbands wept for wives, and brothers groan'd. 

And children's lips were quivering with sorrow. 

But there was one of lovely form, and eye 

That dimm'd the lightning's flashes. She had gazed 

Upon the future, till a dreamy crowd 

Of love and bliss was gather'd there. She went 

To meet that crowd, and perish'd by the way. 

Days pass'd. TTpon the river's brink was seen 

That youthful form a lifeless corpse. Yet still 

The smile was on her lip, and death had strove 

In vain to^ar the beauty from her brow. 

He coveted the flashes of that eye, 

And midnight saw him steal them. One sweet string, 

Alas, was broken in the family harp. 

A voice was hush'd that warbled like the air 

When summer morn glides up from stormless sea, 

And whisp'ring zephyrs chant their orisons. 

Nor friend nor relative was there to weep, 

Nor mark nor line to tell her tale, except 

A rich and jewell'd ring upon her hand. 

That ring of love ! who gave ? to whom 1 A voice 

Seem'd hov'riog round it. 

" Remember the giver," in youth's sunny morning. 

When life pours around thee its tide of delight, 
And the signet of beauty thy cheek is adorning ; 

Remember me, dearest, tho' far from thy sight. 

" Remember the giver," when friends are around thee, 

And twine their affections about thy fond heart ; 
When flattery's chaplet of roses has crown'd thee, 

Remember me, dearest, nor yield to its art. 

" Remember the giver," when danger assailing 

With menacing brow is uplifting its arm ; 
When 'neath its fierce glances thy bosom is quailing. 

Remember me, dearest, I'll save thee from harm. 

'* Remember the giver," in moments of sadness; 

Bid memory picture the scenes of the past, 
And chase back the night with the sunlight of gladness ; 

Remember me, dearest, while mem'ry shall last 
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" Remember the giver," when prayer is ascending 

At eve's fading twilight to our Maker above; 
With thine, my petition shall always be blending; 

Remember him, dearest, who lives in thy love. 

And I will remember, and nought shall dissever 

The bonds of affection which bind me to thee; 
EnshrinM as my idol, this heart shall forever 

Remember thee, dearest— oh, think then of me. 
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" Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemas." 

CatuUuSj Carm. V. 

" Love is life's end ; an end but never ending ; 
All joys, all sweets, all happiness awarding; 
Love is life's wealth, (ne'er spent but ever spending,) 
More rich by giving, taking by discarding. 

* * « » 

Ah ! should'st thou live but once love's truth to prove, 
Thou wilt not love to live, unless thou live to love." 

Spenser. 

Thus truthfully does the Latin poet Catullus, inculcate the prin- 
ciples of genuine Epicurism, and thus faithfully does the laureat 
Spenser, describe that master-passion of the soul, which has swayed 
men's thoughts and feelings from the day of woman's creation in Par- 
adise till now. Philosophers have exercised their ingenuity in idle 
attempts to de6ne this primum mobile of human action with its modus 
operandi^ while poets have exhausted the hyperboles of language in 
the fruitless endeavor to teach men its effects, and acquaint them 
with its character. Philosophic subtilty and poetic fancy have both 
failed to mark the limits of its influence and to explain its mysteries; 
this delicate essence avoids the scrutiny of the sophist and escapes 
even the imagination of the bard, yet, though thus defying alike the 
researches of the student of human nature, and the more vague inves- 
tigations of its own rapt votary, love is a sentiment as wide and uni- 
versal as the air we breathe, penetrating through all space, pervading 
all objects of animate or inanimate nature. It would be foreign to 
my purpose to dwell upon the thousand lovely and loveable things 
which present themselves to the sight, and attach themselves to the 
affections of the pure and gentle-hearted ; breathing forth tones of 
beauty and melody, and speaking to such, in the starry constellaticMis 
ifaat bang suspended from heaven's dark ooncavei its well as in ibe 

TOi.. II. 43 
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tiny insect that flutters in a sunbeam^ the eternal truth that God 
himself is Love. 

My present paper lies chiefly with thee, O woman, semper vart- 
iim et mutabile — with thee, for whose dear sake, stout Hercules 
resigned bis club and lion's bide to assume the female tires and twirl 
the distaff — with thee, whose influence transformed a Cymon into a 
hero, and made of Pericles a tyrant — with thee, before whose magic 
shrine of beauty, alike the carping cynic and the insensible stoic bare 
knelt and worshipped, — and as 1 write, methinks the shaped of an- 
cient beauty, awakening from the slumbers of the past, move in re- 
view before me, arrayed in all their early loveliness, and decked in 
all their pristine graces. Helen, the world's second Eve, that teter- 
ritna causa belliy and Lais, for whose possession the Athenian orator, 
verifying the proverb that non cuivis homini contingit adire Coring 
thumy surpassed even his own eloquence, and ran through all the epi- 
thets of love's persuasive vocabulary ; Aspasia, the witty and wise, 
that philosopher in petticoats, and the nymph Egeria, who skillfully 
combining tenderness and duty, taught the doctrines of religion and 
practiced on love's precepts, and Egypt's rare widow Cleopatra, that 
embodiment of womankind, that triple mistress of the world — ^law- 
less queen of the first Cesar, despotic ruler of great Pompey's heart, 
sovereign arbitress of the last triumvir's fate, Ptolemy's unwedded 
wife, '^ lass unparalleled" in the world's history, language is too poor 
to praise thee worthily ! 

Methinks I see her now as when of old she visited the noblest and 
most magnificent of her subjects. Reclining upon her gilded galley, 
beneath a wide-spread canopy of Persian silks festooned with orient 
peark and Nubian diamonds, she moves along the Cydnus to the 
notes 

" Of flutes and soft recorders," 

while attendant Nereids and wanton Cupids hovering near, breathe 
around her an atmosphere of life and joy. Her galley lightly touches 
the marble steps of a palace in Tarsus, and disembarking she moves 
stately and slow to the forum, where sits enthroned for judgment 
the haughty conqueror; with averted head and scornful looks he turns 
away from her approach, as though disdainful of a suppliant, who 
came the discarded mistress of those twin-bom in greatness, Cesar 
and Pompey, to plead for her kingdom's safety and her own. Still 
the beauteous queen approaches, and as her speaking eyes half- 
tearful turn their imploring gaze on the triumvir's marble counten- 
ance, while her faltering steps, and throbbing bosom, tell plainly of 
her heart's agony, Antony, starting from his curule chair, thrusting 
aside the astonished lictors, rushes forward, raises her fainting form, 
and clasping her to his breast promises his protection and proflfers 
her his love. Euge ! 'twas greatly done, old Roman ! 'twas done 
in character, and well became Mark Antony — ^the eloquent, the for- 
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tunate, the beautiful, the brave, the people's idol, and their scorn,—- 
thus to forego the baubles of ambition, and a commerce with the 
harlot, Fortune, for softer dalliance in royal Egypt's arms, and gentle 
toyings with so fair a queen — thus to resign half the world's empire, 
with its cares and sorrows, for that surer and better empire, a wo- 
man's heart. 

Experience is the only mistress whose teachings can acquaint us 
with the importance of this matter. Love, and the boy-god Cupid, 
whose shafts transBx without killing, the only deity who can famil- 
iarize us with its power and extent. 

Had Ponce de Leon, who in the wild spirit of chivalric adventure, 
ransacked the Floridas to discover that << Fountain of Perpetual 
Youth," a draught of whose waters conferred an instant rejuvenes- 
cence with all the hopes and happiness of the young — ^had this same 
Ponce possessed a little more of the propensity cognominated ama- 
tive, instinct should have taught him that the best means to perpet- 
uate his juvenility, would have been to remain in his own sunny 
dime of Andalusia, and to bathe himself, if need there were, in the 
liquid eyes of the dark-orbed beauties of that beauty-producing land, 
rather than to expose his life in the search for a blessing that nature 
told him was already within bis reach. For if one of love's effects 
be not to eternize youthful feelings and attractions, how was it that 
Helen retained to the last that fatal beauty which had set on fire 
the young hearts of Greece, and armed a nation to avenge her hus- 
band's wrongs ; or why was it that Ninon de I'Enclos, after having 
" fathomed all the depths and shoals" of the tender passion, though 
she bad seen fifteen lustres roll by, and attained a period when her 
beauty might well have waned without any imputation on her repu- 
tation, ran some risk of being forced into an elopement with an im- 
Eetuous grandson, who had unwittingly become enamored of his still 
>vely grandmother. 
biprobe amor ! quid non mortalia pectora cogis 1 exclaims the 
Mantuan bard, and certainly to a quiet observer nothing has a more 
ridiculous appearance than an exhibition of those worn out shifts, 
to which love and its expression are sometimes reduced. To say 
nothing of the thousand little circumstances which come under one s 
every day notice in the case of persons thus afflicted, appealing to 
history, I would ask if it was not in obedience to lovers dictates that 
the same Hercules, who has before been mentioned as twirling the 
distaff with a patient hand, submitted to have his ears boxed by 
Omphale's sandal, without a murmur ? Did not omnipotent Jove 
put himself into the different poetic shapes of a bull, a swan, a shower 
of gold, because the resistless power of love impelled him ? Did 
not the sage Socrates excuse bis wife Xanthippe for one of her re- 
peated impertinences, by remarking with philosophical calmness, 
that it always rained before thunder, and this because he loved her, 
termagant and shrew though she was ? Did not the pretty Rosalind 
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encase ber daioty person in doublet and bose, tbat she might wan- 
der away to the forest of Arden and find ber stray lover, and did not 
Viola follow ««& 7 

Were I so disposed, I might here take occasion to dilate upon 
tbe blessings of paternal love and sisterly affection which consecrate 
the domestic hearth, and impart to tbe charities of life a purer and 
fiesber grace, and strew flowers along roan's rugged pathway from 
bis birth to his grave ; or I might learnedly examine into the causes 
which give rise to this sentiment, determining accurately how far 
tbe sense of beauty is a necessary constituent and how far incidental 
aocomplishments add to its strength ; or I might proceed to consider 
tbe symptoms of love as they affect the appearance, and the various 
manners in which it is exhibited ; or I might finally suggest a rem- 
edy, and by promulgating such a panacea deserve the thanks of un- 
born millions of the masculine gender-— but all these avenues to 
fiune's temple I shall carefully avoid, with the single remark that 
whatever love may be, and however it enters the soul, I myself, have 
fiom time to time become its *' wictim." Semel insanivtmus omne$ 
is a saying old and true, but I will not seek to shield my tender sus- 
ceptibilities behind the defense of a musty proverb, for I hold that 
be who has entered bis teens without experiencing a feeling akin to 
love, is no better than a swindler in petto— -an arrant knave in pros- 
pective, nor will I seek, by Quoting the example of Plato and the 
more modem instance of Abelard, to give authority to this my con- 
fession. Suffice it to say that I suffered love — we loved — how much 
is implied in that little monosyllable, we, of mutual hopes and com- 
mon joys, of feelings tuned to harmony, of wishes, of desires, of pur- 
suits all directed to one common center and tending to the same end, 
tbe prosperity of the one beloved object — 'tis the cement of friend- 
ship I the sweetener of life's cup ! the demi-Atlas that bears up half 
our impending ills ! we loved then. Let no one expect here a dis- 
play of anatomical knowledge in the description of a shapely form, 
or well-proportioned features, but let each imagine before his mind's 
eye his own ideal perfection of beauty — and that was she — her hair 
was " of tbe color God pleased," and for her height she was as 
^' tall as my heart." Even now, as memory unlocks tbe jewelled 
casket of past joys and pains, and sweet remembrance brings before 
me scenes of by-gone happiness, in fancy's vision I behold that fairy 
form gliding before me in shape as palpable as that it wore when its 
pure inhabitant, her soul, blessing and blessed, tenanted this poor 
world, and once more listen to the soft accents of that voice which 
was music ever to my ear. • • • {Here the author becamitig 
heroic u mppo$ed to light a cigar for the purpose of disiipeUing 
hii sadnesi— melancholy and moschetoes being both driven away by 
imoke.) *T^8 always uninteresting and might be tedious to describe 
the progress of our love, whose stream in my case as in that of all 
true fevers, was " riley." I was obliged once to leave her for a 
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short time, expecting soon to return, and again to s«e her. After ma- 
king my adieu, I turned in, and very composedly went to sleep as I 
thought, (determined to make my corporal oath the next time I saw 
her that I had laid broad awake all night,) judge then of my aston- 
ishment on awaking the next morning at finding the inkstand upset, 
and a whole quire of paper blotted over and over — ^whether in the 
madness of our separation, I had perpetrated poetry, or whether my 
evil genius had prompted the desperate act, has ever been a matter 
of question in my mind. — Here it is. 

TO ♦*♦. 

^Tis midnight now ! the holy hour, 
When Fancy's unresisted power 
In magic thraldom leads the soul 
With rapid range from pole to pole ; 
Or wheeling swift, in airy dance, 
Ro7es o'er the pathless blue expanse; 
Touches at every blazing light 
That gems the canopy of night ; 
Or quick descending, in a breath, 
Uplifts the dampy pall of death. 
And gazes on the form below, 
The clay cold cheek and pallid brow; 
Wildly withdraws, in frantic glee, 
The curtain of eternity ; 
In vision, wanders with the dead 
Where only fancy dares to tread; 
Explores the doom of every deed, 
Of guilt's reward and virtue's meed; 
Conjectures oft, and oft rejects ; 
Is disappointed, still expects; 
Still onward starts ; still backward rolls, 
Bewildered in the world of souls. 

Thus Fancy's little, daring sprite, 
Sails round in visionary flight, 
When not a power disputes her sway 
Or checks her in this airy way. 

Not so with me ; for iilemory*s sigh, 
Can fix my thoughts on hours gone by, 
And sweetly retrospective, bind, 
To past delights, the roving mind. 
And if, perchance, my wandering eye. 
In rambles o*er the azure sky, 
Meet with the purest, brighest star, 
That studs Orion's belt of war, 
I cannot stay in wond'ring gaze. 
To ask what worlds enjoy his blaze ; 
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What mighty systems round him roll, 
Hinuself the center, snn and soul, 
A happier swell my bosom feels 
For mem'ry thy fair form reveals. 

Though fair Diana's silvery blaze 
In dazzling moonbeams round me plays, 
I care not if her hills of snow 
Be formed, or not, like ours below; 
I care not whether living tread 
Across those hills of snow has sped; 
Qr whether in that shining round 
A particle of life be found I 
Oh no ! I only think that she 
Has beamed on all that's dear to me. 

Delightful moon 1 and hast thon shone 
Upon that fairest, dearest one, 
Whose smile can light a cheerful glow 
On Melancholy's faded biow — 
Can hush the tumult of the breast, 
And bid each troubled passion rest. 
Oh, I have felt that angel-smile, 
So sweetly sorrow's pang beguile ! 
Oh, as it turned its heaven on me. 
It lapped my soul in ecstacy I 

Sweet moon I perhaps thy soAest rays 
May slumber round that dearest face, 
And slightly tinge with mellow beam, 
The forms that in fantastic dream 
Trip lightly o'er the sleeping lids 
In elfin dance, as fancy bids. 
Or if, at large, her wakeful eye 
Surveys the star-bespangled sky. 
Thy silvery charms may check the glance 
That transient roves thy gemm'd expanse. 
And fix awhile the lingering sight 
Upon thy wondrous eye of light; 
And memory then, in whisper soft, 
May venture to repeat how oft, 
Beneath thy sweetly soothing power. 
We've passed in bliss the peaceful hour. 

Oh ! Fanny, were that mirror mine, 
That mirror of the sage divine. 
Whose magic of reflected light 
On Luna's paly disk would write. 
The gazing world should start to see 
The moon hold converse sweet with thee, 
And" Dian's purity should pay 
To thine a tributary lay ; 
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And then, perchance, in secret place, 
Thine eye some mystic line should trace, 
Some line to vulgar sight unknown. 
Perceptible to love alone. 
Whose characters should tell, aright, 
Of rapture chaste and pure delight. 
That virtue's self could ne'er reprove ; 
The bliss of soul, the heaven of love. 

But ah ( dear ***, that mirror's gone, 
The hand which could preserve alone 
Its magic polish bright and clear, 
Has ceased its office many a year. 
If, then, within that secret place, 
Thine eye no mystic line can trace, 
Yet think of him who's far away. 
And fancy what that line should say ; 
And he shall think of thee again, 
And wish that time would speed amain 
That happy hour, whose finish'd race 
Shall give thee to his fond embrace. 

Man of dyspepsia ! get thee into love — 'tis a rare condiment of 
the appetite, and a marvelous improver of the digestion. Hypo- 
chondriac patient! get thee into love — 'tis the. true elixir vita^ the 
most potent exorciser of blue devils, the veritable philosopher's 
stone, whose touch transmutes the baser humors and afiections into 
the fine gold of sensibility. Idle man ! get thee into love — 'tis a 
pretty and a teasing occupation to pick up a lady's kerchief, or to 
Ian her when necessary, and if thou canst find no better mean of 
actioHi take to that. 



FRIENDSHIP. 

Fbibndsbip I what is'tl a flitting dream of love ! 
An hour in which, like summer's gorgeous eve, 
Each cloud of Time is purpled for a while 
With imagery most beautiful, then vanishes : 
Or else — a flick*ring light, which helps to cheer 
Along the steep and rugged path of life, 
But suddenly expires. 
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THE VALUE OP DICTION IN THE POETICAL ART. 

The lover of letters id his study of the models of style, will, espe- 
cially if he be uopracticed, find his discernment severely exercised 
in discovering how far their points of excellence are peculiar, and in 
tracing the line between the two classes of matter and manner into 
which their intrinsic merits resolve themselves. Increased familiar- 
ity willy perhaps, surprise him by revealing how much is due to the 
manner in point of character and power. Even in the great masters 
eminent for vigor of intellect of whatever cast, close observation may 
detect much studiousness of some or other of the graces of expres- 
sion ; least of all need we except those who professedly discard art ; 
such aim at the refinement of art and the perfection of all style. 

These facts speak for themselves in favor of the cultivation, as an 
art, of all that gives form and perpetuity to the creations of the mind 
or the deductions of reason, and so little room does there seem for 
question concerning the essential character of diction in a literal 
sense, as the convenient vehicle of thought, to say nothing of it as 
the constant medium in the common interchange of ideas, that it 
were needless to remark how much higher roust be the importance 
attached to it in the most comprehensive of the fine arts, and how 
various are the degrees below perfection, of which it is even there 
susceptible* For diction is only rightly estimated when considered 
in reference to poetry, as is the embodying of conceptions and cre- 
ations by colors or by marble to the sister arts of painting and sculp- 
ture. The analogy though striking at first thought, may seem too 
remote to be of interest. True it is neither natural nor easy to con- 
ceive thought and language disunited, great as is the distance between 
the conception just struggling into light and the medium that shows 
it in symmetry and fullness to another mind. With the man of genius, 
highly cultivated, viewed in his matured productions, thought and its 
expression seem as early and intimately associated as soul and body 
and as essential to each other's existence ; while with the painter 
there intervenes between the conception and the labor of bis art, an 
ideal Venus, a being of light and shade, and to the sculptor an ideal 
Apollo, before the elastic form is seen springing into life beneath 
his chisel. Still whatever is the process to that absolute perfection 
whicb seems attainable in the imitative arts, as it exists it is a stan- 
dard of the high-wrought completeness which we would see impress- 
ed on the loftier creations of poetic imagination, through the trans- 
parent material on which the art of the poet is exerted. 

I have been led into these reflections by an opinion which hardly 
needs corroboration, that diction the substance of the art of poetry. 
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has not its proper importance in the minds of those who possess poet«* 
ic genius and cultivate the muses at the present day. This may be 
accounted for by an examination of the lives and qualifications of 
such as are comprised in this description ; by the insufficient proper-' 
tion that their slender labors bear to the fame which they covet, 
even though natural endowments might seem to exalt them above 
dependence on the restraints of art and method. How few of thero 
could in these respects be tried by the standard of the most accom^ 
plished poet that a polite age has seen. It were a task to enume- 
rate the rare native powers and external advantages that must com- 
bine to produce a Milton. He is indeed the beau ideal of the poetic 
character, nor could we condemn all who fail of the varied per^ 
fections of so high a modeL What we admire in Milton, is the rare 
union of every aid and grace that follows cultivation, to the highest 
faculties entrusted to humanity ; the comprehension of view, that, 
evident from the scope of his studies, and exemplified in the earliest 
of his productions, embraces all that is essential or subsidiary to hia 
exalted labor ; springing from the great capacity of his own genius, 
but developed! in every part only, by the enthusiastic study of all 
the mastieiis of his. art, the canonized classics of every language, and 
that in the spirit of the profound scholarship of his day, the anato- 
mist-like io^vestigation of the philologist. Now the variety and ex- 
tent of each man's poweris allowed for, after his example and in con- 
formity to the advanpeaient of this age beyond that in which he liv- 
e4, should be the cultivation those powers receive ; in all respects is 
tbis true, bu^ especially so as regards the nature and qualities of lan- 
guage, the subtil material that is an index not only of the plastic 
power of the poet, but of the vividness of his fancies and the energy 
audi clearness of all his intellectual operations* Who can read some 
oS tbe minor poems of Milton, and indeed much of the poetry of bis 
time, or of any who have been trained in the thoroughness of clas- 
^cal study that once existed, and not see in their occasional imita- 
tions of the ancients, marks of tbe impressions which the old models 
made on them by those graces which are purely of the art of poetry ? 
In how many cases this may have been to the prejudice of their ori- 
ginality, it is of little moment to decide ; how far the Lycidas is 
marred by its known resemblance in some point to Virgil's iOth 
ik^logue, no one ever thought to enquire ; no more, to estimate in 
what degree is due to Milton's comprehensive learning in this kind, 
that power over his own tongue unsurpassed before or since, which, 
to the mind of every reader, sets forth his golden thoughts in num- 
bers that so fill the ear, while to the raised soul they bring a sense 
of their entire adequacy to all that the poet labors to express. 

The perfection of poetic diction is indispensable to the higbesi 
poetic praise ; and the latter has been attained by those only who 
have been most thoroughly conversant at whatever period, and by 
whatever means, with the capacities of their native tongue, and most 
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studiooa of that which for want of a better term, we may call the 
genius of expression. This is true of the greatest in all time. 
This it is that has embalmed, as men say, their productions, so that 
their vigor, and freshness, and beauty, seem only enhanced by age. 
T|;iis is, we conceive, a reason why the older English retain the 
hold they do on the affections of the scholars of our day. They 
are not always to be read for the concise or the free and flowing in 
style, but rather, we should say, for rare felicity in all that is strong, 
or simply naturally beautiful in phrase, in our literature. 

Literary history will show that with as near a likeness in other 
respects as may be, those works of the British poets for instance, 
are more celebrated as English classics, and have conferred a more 
lasting fame on their authors, which approached nearest to perfection 
in the high art of embodying. Shakspeare, *' the wild above rule 
of art," may at first seem a striking refutation of this remark ; and 
though it should jar with that peculiar veneration in which his in- 
stinctive and untutored genius is held, to represent him in the act of 
transcribing his immortal plays, weighing and sounding words, yet it 
were nothing unworthy of his genius, nor do his pages discountenance 
the idea. True he did not observe in the construction and linking 
of the members the fixed rules of the drama ; his is not the stately, 
heavy, scholar-like buskin of his great rival ; yet is there in him a 
refined conception, never surpassed, of the fitness, the power, the 
adequacy of his mother English. When we consider the unques- 
tioned and lasting preeminence of Gray and Campbell as poets, 
who have thrown such amaranthine graces around their lofty crea- 
tion as their exquisitely cultivated sense of the powers and charms 
of verse, and artist-like 'Mimse labor" alone enabled them to realize, 
we have a convincing testimony of the value of the art in Poetry. 
Gray's productions are few, but where does the celestial fire with 
which his genius was touched by nature, ever seem to have wasted 
in the slow process of the transfusion ; his odes especially have an 
intensity that completely answers our idea of the rapture, the " di- 
vine afflatus," of the born bard. 

The practice of poets at the present day certainly indicates a less 
exalted notion of the value of the art of poetry than we have at- 
tempted to present ; than can well be entertained by minds bred as 
the poet's should be ; than is exemplified (a rare instance among the 
living children of the muse,) in the high-wrought verse of Campbell, 
a poet than whom none as we conceive has woven our English into 
periods of more soul-rousing ardor, more picturesque power and 
beauty, more mournful pathos. The short lyric (we should call it 
such) Hohenlinden is an adequate specimen of each of these kinds; 
no word but heightens the coloring of the impressive picture ; but 
has an individual force in moving the sentiment with which we see 
the beholder of the scene was animated. It should be read aloud 
with the best of elocution. Along with the varied style which each 
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verse demaods, the miod is raised to a pitch from which it unwil- 
lingly descends ; short and descriptive, we can here see clearly how 
the genius of the poet and the medium through which he sees come 
in to give it every touch it needs and (which is perhaps the higher 
art) none that are not essential to the effect. 

To display the merits of Campbell would lead one a long way, 
but we may say that setting aside the native qualities of his genius, 
in which we conceive, few of his contemporaries surpass him, he has 
fixed the verdure of his bays and made classic the name of the author 
of the ^* Pleasures of Hope," by that superiority which has long 
been accorded him in the incomparable art of the poet. 

We remember to have seen it thrown out as something in dispar- 
agement of the powers of Halleck that his fine lyrics bear evidence 
by their very strength and polish to severe labor in the composition. 
Yet these same productions, few in number, have given him a rank 
among American poets for vigor of sentiment, and at the same time, 
force and beauty of language and exquisite versification, such as 
some of his weaklier brethren may emulate in vain. 

We would shun the absurdity of substituting the shape for the 
living soul of every creation of the mind. We have aimed simply 
to present an idea of the value of poetic diction, considered as an 
art, and of the necessity of it in its perfection as an element of the 
highest poetic praise. Z. 

Yak College, 



LOVE'S RASH PROMISE. 

There's sadness on her aching brow, 

And paleness on her cheek ; 
For deep wiihin there's writ a vow 

Those lips can never speak : 
A vow which binds its slavish chain 

Around that stricken heart; 
Which deeply plants a withering pain, 

And bids it ne'er depart. 

Her joyous laugh has pass'd away, 

And sighs have fill'd its place; 
While sunny smiles no longer play 

Across that lovely face. 
Those eyes which once more brightly flash'd, 

Than diamond's brilliant light, 
Are dimm'd with tears, like rain-drops dash^ 

Across the stars of night. 
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Ob, why 8o soon is life's young ray 

Thus darken'd with a storm 1 
And why mast sorrow's lightning play 

Around that youthful form? 
'Tis love, which flies with careless wing, 

That's lighted on that flower, 
And left behind a poison'd sting, 

Which time can never cure. 



SEA SKETCHES. 
<Coo tinned.) 

THE STORM. 

"iBlow ye winds! 
Ye waves! ye Ihundersl foil your tempest un ; 
Shake, ye old pillais of the marble sky ! 
Till all its orbs and all its worlds of lire 
fie loosened from their seats." Akenside. 

Owing to certain local causes, the winds along the American 
coast usually prevail from the southwest between the months of 
June and September, and have therefore been called by sailors the 
'^ American trade winds." As our average course for Europe was 
about east-north-east, these semi*trades were on our quarter, and 
consequently the first part of the voyage was quickly and pleasantly 
performed. The breeze was variable \x\ its freshness, and at times 
would die away to a mere fanning zephyr. It was my favorite 
amusement on such occasions to row off in the jolly-boat to some 
distance from the Java, that I might observe and admire her ap- 
pearance. It has been said that '* the two most beautiful sights, are 
a pretty woman in full dress, and a large ship under full sail." 
Whether the former be correct or not, judge ye ; — of the latter there 
can be no doubt. Whoever has seen it will acknowledge the truth 
of the assertion. Alone on the bosom of the ocean, the only object 
upon which the eye can rest, the gallant bark dispossesses us of the 
idea that she is but a collection of inanimate matter, united by the 
skill of man, and seems to be suddenly endued with life, and a no- 
ble queen of the billows as she is, to move among thenr as if con- 
scious of her superiority and imperial dignity. Though they may 
at times conspire for her destruction, yet again and again are they 
baffled ; or if some wave more desperate than the rest plays the as- 
sassin's part, then wrapping, close around, her own white sails ibr a 
winding sheet, and raising faerself to the very sky that she may 
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give tbe parting kisB of forgiveness to the stonn-elouds, as they vent 
their rage upon her, she dies as a queen should die, 

— " nor UDlameuted nor unsung." 

From the day on which we took our departure from the Cape un- 
til the twentieth of September, the royals had not been taken in. 
So favorable had been the breeze, and so pleasant the weather, that 
even our little maiu-skysail had done us no unimportant service by 
exerting its infant strength to hasten us on our course. But these 
days of sunlight and serenity were drawing to a close. The west- 
erly wind had entirely died away, and for the space of fifteen hours 
there was a d^ad calm. Not a ripple was to be seen on tbe waters, 
Dor a sound heard except the flapping of the sails against the masts 
as the ship rose and fell with the fast expiring swell. The morning 
of the twentieth was as lovely a one as can be found in that season 
of the year when " summer seems to linger in the lap of autumn.'' 
The sun drove up his burning chariot from his eastern palace unat- 
tended by a single cloud ; and, clad m all his regal insignia about to 
cross the equinoctial line, seemed to shine with unusual warmth and 
brilliancy. The calm still continued, and alone the bright king rode 
on, until he reached his meridian height. Here, in bis vanity, be 
lingered for a moment to gaze upon himself in the ocean's waveless 
mirror, and then hastened on to his western home. This movement 
was the signal for the elements. No sooner had the sun turned bis 
back upon the meridian than cloud after cloud began, slowly at first 
and as if in fear, but afterwards more confidently, to rise above the 
eastern horizon. These were the '^ light scuds " coming as pio- 
neers to select the spot and prepare the way for the meeting and 
revelry of the elements. Others more dense succeeded, and the 
dark heavy bank which lay along the eastern board, unbroken by a 
single glen,* warned us that a storm was rapidly approaching. 
Sqon after the rising of the ^^scud" a slight dark-green ripple was 
seen at a distance upon the waters, and in a few moments the 
breeze reached the ship. All the light sails were taken in, and the 
topgallant-sails, together with the mainsail, handed. The wind con- 
tinued rapidly to freshen, while the dashing of the spray beneath the 
bow, and the incessant gurgling of the water as it rolled up under 
the counter of the ship, indicated that we were leaping over the bil- 
lows at no slow pace. As tbe wind was about northeast, and con- 
sequently ahead, the Java was going close-hauled ; but so smooth 
as yet was the sea, that all sails being full she made no leeway, and 
sailed nearly as fast as if the wind had been abeam or on the quarter. 

I was now about to witness, and, as I anticipated, to enjoy that 
mght which had been tbe ultimatum of my wishes, a storm at sect, 

♦ A glen is a bright spot between the lower edge of the cloud-bank and the hori- 
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As Captain N. was aDxious to reach Europe as soon as possible, 
he continued to carry a heavy press of sail as long as the ship could 
possibly bear it. So vividly is that scene painted upon the canvass 
of memory, that I can see him even now standing, as he did, upon 
the weather quarter-deck, holding on to the monkey-rail to steady 
himself, while he watched the compass, and at one moment chided 
the man at the wheel for not keeping the ship close to the wind, 
and at another for shaking the sails, and then, as some fresh flaw 
struck the ship, casting an anxious glance aloft to the topmasts as 
they bent under the force of the breeze. 

' Now, my good madam,' said Capt. N., addressing the ship as 
be was often wont to do, ' show my young friend here that of all the 
gallant craft which sail these waters there is not one that can play 
with the gale like yourself. Look,' said he, turning to me, ^see 
bow beautifully she flies along almost in the wind's eye. One half 
of the frigates in our navy, with a breeze like this, would be flinging 
the spray over the lee foreyard arm, while the good lady scarcely 
sprinkles her cat-heads. I have often wished that I could fall in 
with one of those frigates in a gale of wind, and if the Java did not 
shame them I am no sailor.' 

I knew very well that every sailor thinks his own craft the best, 
and consequently made all proper allowance for Captain N.'s en- 
thusiasm ; yet I could not but acknowledge that beautiful as had 
been my ideas of a ship rushing over the waters under a full press 
of canvass, the Java exceeded them all. Though the wind had now 
increased to a gide, the captain manifested no disposition to shorten 
sail. His practiced eye, never still, was in every part of the vessel, 
ready to detect the first appearance of injury either to the spars or 
the rigging. 

As the men had nothing to do but stand ready to act at a mo- 
ment's warning, they were all collected together under the lee of 
the camboose, at one moment telling their long yams of the dangers 
they had passed through, and the storms they had witnessed, and at 
another watching and remarking upon the movements of Captain N. 
and the action of the vessel. 

^ Many's the craft,' said one of them, whose deep-lined, weather- 
beaten features, bore evidence that he had been tossing upon the 
seas for many years, and to whom all looked up with deference as 
the most experienced among them, ^ many's the craft that has car- 
ried this old hulk of mine across these same waters, and many's the 
one I've been proud of in a gale like this, but blast my eyes if ever 
I want a better sea-boat than the Java. As for sailing. Old Breezer 
has to puflT like a grany)us to keep up with her, and she is no more 
afraid of salt water than a porpoise is. And there's our captain, a 
regular-built forecastle sailor ; — he never crept into the cabin win- 
dows me, that I know by the roll of his walk and the cut of his 

whiskers. These fresh-water dandy captains, like the last I sailed 
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under, who can't tell a sheet anchor from a cat-hook, instead of 
cracking on and combing the snarls out of old Neptune's hair, would 
now be laying to under a close-reefed main-topsail, and saying their 

prayers in the cabin, blast the cowardly ' 

The speaker was interrupted by tlie green hand, almost paralyzed 
with fright, ' Ain't none of you afeer'd we shall all sink and be 
drownded ?' 

* Sink, you horse marine, sink ? did you ever hear of a sailor's be- 
ing afraid of sinking, you white-liver'd Varmounter ? I say, cook, 
just rub your black paws over this baby's face and give it some col- 
or, or curse me we shall all be sea-sick together.' 

* Oh don't — don't — I aint't frightened — no I ain't a bit — ' 

' You lie, you are ; your knees shake worse than a piece of bunt- 
ing in a hurricane. Clap a stopper on your jaw, I tell you, young- 
ster,' as the boy was about to interrupt him, ^ or I'll make youfi nd 
soundings in the lee scuppers.' 

This threat, however severe it may have seemed, was thrown oat 
only to create a laugh among the older sailors, in accordance with 
that right which all jack tars assume, of browbeating and frighten- 
ing every green hand. But it was sufficient. The poor fellow 
Withdrew himself from the circle, and leaning his head over the 
windlass-bit, grasping it at the same time with both hands to secure 
himself, began to repent the step he had taken in leaving his home. 

^Dam my eyes if I ain't sick of this business. I guess if I hain't 
made a plaguy mistake in coming to sea, I don't know. I wish 
I was back on the farm again hoeing potatoes. K ever I get back 
there safe, I'll give any man the best wood lot in the whole state 
if he catches me on board a ship again. Oh dear,' (as the ship 
made a heavier plunge than usual) ' what a wicked man that cap* 
ting is to frighten me so. I mean to go and ask him to take down 
those sails a little while. Oh dear, how bad I begin to feel about 

the ' . . .^ 

Before he could close his sentence, a heavy sea striking the ship 
on the weather bow, dashed its spray completely across the forecas- 
tle, wetting him to the skin, and so frightened was he, that letting 
go his hold upon the bit, the ship at the same moment heeling down 
from the shock, the luckless fellow was pitched over backwards into 
the water that lay in the waist. 

It was now evident to the captain and officers that it was impossi- 
ble to carry such a press of sail any longer. The conversation of 
the sailors therefore was soon interrupted by a cry from the chief 
mate. 'All hands aft ! come my boys, what we do now must be 
done at once and in true sailor style — stand by those maintopsail 
halliards — man the reef tackles — Are you ready ?' 
*Aye, aye, sir.' 

* Slack away on your halliards then — round in the clue garnets — 
sway away on those reef-tackles — give them another pull and then 
jump aloft, my good fellows.' 
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< How many reef? shall we put in/ enquired the second mate. 

' Put in two — mind that you haul the earings chock out and knot 
your points well, as we may want to carry on that reef for some 
time.' 

V In a few minutes the topsail was reefed and hoisted — the foretop- 
sail and spanker were also double reefed, and as the ship carried a 
stiff weather helm the mizen topsail was banded. By the time this 
was accomplished the sun had set. The gale still continued regu- 
larly to freshen and the seas, under its influence, to increase in size. 
The rain too had commenced falling and we had the prospect for 
the night before us of encountering one of those violent equinoctial 
gales which usually arise at this season of the year. At eight bells* 
Uie first watch for the night came on deck, well protected with their 
pea jackets and tarpaulins against the storm. The rest of the crew 
were permitted to go below, after having been reminded by the mate 
that their nap would be a short one. The captain and second mate 
had also retired to their state-rooms. So intense was the excitement 
created by the gathering storm that I had no inclination to leave the 
deck, and seating myself therefore upon the weather side of the 
companion way, regardless of the rain with which I was completely 
drenched, I gave full scope to my feelings. 

Possessing a lively imagination to which the spur rather than the 
curb had always been applied, I loved, when on the land, to stray 
away to some commanding elevation and there watch the rise and 
progress of the storm, when, grasping in its hand the lightning, with 
blackened brow and giant step it came rushing down the mountain'); 
sides and through the valleys, leaving every where the impress of its 
fury. I could sit for hours listening to its wild scream until I fancied 
it a living being and longed to join in its revelry. Much more tbeo 
was my imagination aroused, and far more wantonly did it sport, as 
I watched for the first time the movements of a storm upon the sea. 
Led on step by step I had forgotten the ship, the ocean, and the 
whistling of the blast among the rigging, and had created around 
me, under the inspiration of the moment, an ideal world, in which I 
was revelling in all the wildness of fancy. 

' Well Charles,' said the mate, who had seated himself by my 
side, ' how like you old Boreas' lullaby while Neplsine is rocking 
us in Qur cradle ?' 

I started from my reverie with feelings stroi^ly akin to anger at 
the sudden destruction of the beautiful bubble upon which I had 
been gazing. While endeavoring to recollect myself, I repUed 
somewhat sharply, ' what did you say ?' 



♦ The watches are reckoned from noon and consist of four hoiirs each, with 
the exception of a short watch from six to eight, P. M., called " the dog watch." 
Th& bell is struck every half hour. 
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'Are you asleep? Have yoa been dreaming about the bright 
faces at home ? if so, curse me if you are not the prettiest dreamer 
I have ever seen upon a ship's deck. I asked how you liked this 
northeaster that is playing such pranks with the billows.' 
- * Like it ? I like it much, — would that we had more of it. Do 
you call this a severe storm ?' 

* Indeed I do, and I can tell you, that this is none of those baby 
blasts that go creeping along over the land like a duck in shallow 
water. It is one of old Stormer's real boys and he will let us know 
it too before he quits us.' 

^ Do you think,' said I, catching with delight his last expression, 
'do you think that the wind will continue to increase until we have 
one of those tremendous gales of which you were speaking a few 
days since ?' 

* I will tell you what, Charles, I have been on the sea for nearly 
fifteen years and I never knew a storm to commence as this has 
without its terminating in a perfect hurricane. Depend upon it, 
before the morning dawns, you will wish yourself ashore more than 
a thousand times.' 

* Never — never !' I replied ; and rising from my seat I sprung to 
the weather rail. Waving my hat above my head with enthusiasm, 
I shouted to the utmost extent of my voice, 

' Come on, my good breezes — ^muster all your forces and show 
us what you can do ! make these topsails feel that a stranger has 
hold of them ! arouse up you cowards, — ^the old foresail is laughing 
at you. Come on and do your best ; I, at least, am not afraid of 
you.' Having thrown out my challenge, I commenced whistling,* 
that I might woo if I could not enrage. 

' Hush,' said the mate, — ^'you will wake those below. Tou are a 
noble fellow and ought to live and die on the sea and find a sailor's 
grave ' 

What more he would have said I know not, for at this moment, 
as if provoked by the childish insult I had just given, a furious blast 
swept through the rigging and by the sails, while almost simultane- 
ously with it, an immense sea lifting its white head over the weather 
bow broke in upon deck sweeping the whole length of the vessel. 

* We have k now in right good earnest,' said the mate. * These 
sails must be off the ship in less than ten minutes or they will be 
blown to rags and the ship down on her beam ends. Jump and 
call the captain and second mate, while I go forward and get every 
thing ready for heaving too.' 

I hastened to obey the order, and as I passed down the gangway 
I heard the mate's voice rising above the gale, 
' Call all hands.' 

• f , II I .1 111 I II I l» 11 ■ ■ ■!■■ 

♦ Sailors believe that the wind is increased by whistling on the weather side of 
the vessel. 
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* All hands, a— h— o— y,' was borne on the air, as one of the men 
aroused his sleeping comrades. 

No matter how deep the slumber which holds the sailor ; let but 
the summons 'All bands, ahoy,' be sounded above him, and he is 
on deck and even on the topsail yard before the echo has fully died 
away. It was so in this case. Every man was immediately at his 
post. At the captain's request I took the wheel and permitted the 
helmsman to assist in shortening sail. The foretopsail and foresail 
were handed and the maintopsail close reefed, and under this sail 
together with the foretopmast staysail the ship was hove to, that 
she might safely ride out the gale. The helm was lashed alee and 
the watch again retired below. 

However powerfully the wind may have blown at the time of my 
conversation with the mate, it was then but a breath compared with 
the roar which now went thundering through the air. The seas had 
increased to an enormous size, and the whole ocean was in a boiling^ 
foam. Wave chased wave. Some more ambitious than the rest, 
would strive to outdo their fellows in rearing their heads on high, 
until growing dizzy with their elevation they tumbled one over 
another while a hoarse laugh seemed to ring across the waters. The 
" lulls" which usually attend a gale, in this instance were not heard ; 
it was one harsh uninterrupted scream. At one moment the ship 
was riding '' mid heaven" on the crest of a mountain wave which 
rolled on with the lightning's speed, and at another was sinking into 
the trough of the sea, while the water, as she fell, poured like a cat* 
aract upon deck over the leerail. The masts groaned under the 
merciless treatment they were receiving, while the noble ship her- 
self would first reel to and fro, and then lie shivering as if stunned by 
the repeated blows which fell upon her. 

The night sped on with no abatement of the violence of the wind 
or the seas. Thus far however we had rode out the gale in safety. 
Although surrounded with danger and liable at any moment either 
to capsize or to spring aleak, in which case all must inevitably hare 
perished, not a breath of fear stirred in my bosom ; on the contrary 
it was to me a night of intense delight ; and although I did not wisb 
that any accident might happen, yet, urged on by that uncontrollable 
power whose infiuence every one when in a state of excitement ex- 
periences, I secretly longed for something more terrible. It soon 
came. The main-topsail had nobly bared its unflinching bosom ta 
the wild blast and toiled with all its strength to keep the ship headed 
to the wind, until feeling itself aggrieved, that while all the other 
sails were quietly sleeping in their gaskets, it was compelled single 
handed to fight the storm, it determined to endure it no longer. I 
had just commenced remarking to the officer of the deck that the 
main storm-staysail ought to supply the place of the topsail, when 
a sudden sharp report overhead brought us upon our feet, and upon 
looking aloft we saw the remains of the topsail, which had( been 
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rent from the bolt-ropes, flying in shreds upon the gale. Without 
waiting to consider whether I bad any right so to do, I sprung for- 
ward and commenced giving my orders to the men. The ship hav- 
ing now no sail to keep her to the wind, fell off at first, and then 
broaching to just as I had reached the waist, an enormous wave came 
crushing iq through the fore rigging, sweeping and tearing away every 
thing before it. I caught but a glance of the sea and just heard the 
mate's voice, * Look out ! save yourselves !' before I felt myself 
buried in its bosom. Choked with the water which was pouring 
into ray throat, I convulsively threw out my hands to save myself, 
as I was borne along in the mingled mass. At this moment my 
senses left me, and I knew nothing more until I found myself in my 
berth and the steward bathing my temples. Upon enquiry I learnt, 
that the sea had carried me aft more than half the length of the ship, 
about fifty feet, and dashed me against the bulwarks, doubling my 
body over the lee-rail and davit. Had I been lifted but a few inch- 
es higher, I should have gone overboard and perished. Although 
much bruised by the accident, I rose from my berth and hastened on 
deck, disregarding the entreaties of the steward who strove to detain 
me. The sea, I found, had completely swept the deck, carrying 
away nearly all the bulwarks and stanchions abaft the fore-shrouds — 
borne off the camboose and long-boat — and dashed to pieces in its 
course the companion-way and binnacle. The fore-topmast also 
had been snapt off near the cap, carrying along with it the fore and 
main top-gallant and royal masts. The ship was rolling in the sea 
a complete wreck. This was not the worst. Two poor fellows, 
who had been caught like myself in the waist of the ship, were 
washed overboard and buried in the bosom of the ocean. How the 
rest of those on deck escaped I cannot tell, unless it was that all, 
with the exception of the second mate, were forward of the sea 
as it came in, while he being well aft had time to secure himself by- 
clinging to the tafferel. 

As the main-mast was still standing, the main storm-staysail was 
set, under which the ship was again hove too. As if satisfied with 
having wreaked its vengeance upon our poor craft and also upon me 
in return for the challenge I had given during the earlier part of the 
night, the wind in a few hours, after hauling to the south and en- 
deavoring to bury us under a flood of rain, began to lull, and by the 
time morning dawned it was entirely calm. The storm clouds had 
nearly all fled, and the sun rose with a smiling face to cheer us in 
our sorrows. The ocean, as if wearied with its sport, was fast sink- 
ing to rest, save that here and there a few of the old patriarch waves 
might be seen combing over, like giants in their death struggles. 
The wreck of the masts was cleared away and new ones sent up, and 
before night all sail was again crowded upon the ship. A fine breeze 
had sprung up from the westward, and forgetful of pur past raisfor- 
tones, all on board were as laughing as if nothing had befallen us, so 
true is it that care and sorrow find no lodgment in a sailor's bosom. 
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PARENTAL LOVE. 

EiRTH knows not love so pure, so deep, so strong, 

As that which in a parent's bosom burns. * 

'Tis passionless — ^yet not e'en passion's self^ 

Links heart to heart in bond so firm. 'Tis pure, — 

For not more free from selfish thought 's the loye 

Which for th' Eternal bums in angels' breasts, 

Than that which, early kindling, never dies, 

Upon the altar of a parent's heart. 

This well of love is deep— for though 'tis oft, 

Aye often, called upon to lavish forth 

Its priceless stores, it ne'er exhausts, but like 

A mine of meial rare, the deeper pierce, 

The more abundant and more choice the ore. 

A child may cause a parent's heart to break. 

Bat yet the latest throb beats warm 

For the offending but beloved one. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ But man is vile 

And serpent-like \ he'll sting the breast which warmed 

Him into life, and plant the thorn where nought 

But buds of love and hope should bloom. 

B.H. 



CONTENDING PARTIES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

The age in which we live is remarkable in many respects. In 
advances in literature and science it is distinguished far above those 
which have preceded it. It is the age of benevolent action, of a 
high standard of mental and moral attainment. But the prominent 
characteristics of the present age, seem to be the spirit of improve- 
ment in political science, every where prevalent, — the uprooting of 
old theories of government, and the consequent breaking in upon 
long established and time-hallowed institutions. 

Many causes have tended to the accomplishment of these revolu- 
tions, the precise influence of which, so seemingly contradictory are 
they in their nature, it has baffled the wisdom of many philosophers 
and statesmen to determine. One great, and in our opinion, the 
most conclusive reason for the revolutions in Europe during the past 
fifty years, lies in the constant amelioration of man's intellectual be- 
ing, occasioned both by the general diffusion of knowledge, and by a 
disposition to examine into the elements of political science. Such 
a state of mind has been in the process of formation ever since the 
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days of the Reformation, and the discovery of the art of printing ; 
but it has been reserved for the present age to behold its perfection, 
and to witness its fruits. That such feelings, being those of a vast 
majmity of mankind, inust produce mighty results, that they may 
by a mad spirit of revolutionary fury, cause the direst convulsions, 
or that they may by a strict and proper guidance, prove a blessing 
to the world by securing to its inhabitants the institutions of enlight- 
ened liberty, requires but little foresight to predict with confidence. 

But it should be remembered that modern theories of govern- 
ment are new principles, and every new principle, whether in sci- 
ence or morals, can never be established without opposition from 
deep rooted prejudices or from opinions founded in error, still less 
can more liberal forms of government, such as public opinion at the 
present day seems to demand, supersede monarchical institutions 
without long continued combat with the force of truth against preju- 
dice, its direst and its deadliest foe. It is a truth which should be 
distinctly remembered, that in all enlightened nations, even in re- 
publican America, the people may be classed politically into two 
grand divisions ; the one consists of those who are opposed to a 
liberal construction of the powers of government, and who deny that 
the popular will should be in every sense representative ; — the other, 
of those who believe that all authority should emanate from the peo- 
ple themselves, as all government should be designed for the mutual 
benefit of the governed. Especially is this the case at the present 
day in England, and it is an examination into the causes and effects 
of these principles, the censuring of what has a tendency to excess 
in either, and a commendation of what is truly excellent in both, that 
we propose at present. It would perhaps be well to observe that 
the spirit of rancor exhibited by both parties is commensurate with 
the interests which they have at stake, and that the eventual tri- 
umph of either principle will cause the annihilation of the other. 

The first thing which claims our attention as peculiar to those 
who are opposed to any change in the existing state of affairs is, the 
spirit of reverence, of an almost idolatrous awe, with which they 
regard every institution bearing the stamp of age. Experience 
teaches us that men are led away by their passions rather than by 
the dictates of sober judgment, by warmth of feeling ratlier than 
by the impartial voice of reason. Thus is it with men in England. 
Looking with a feeling of awe upon the fabric which their forefathers 
have erected, they dare not through respect for their memory and 
wisdom, endeavor to strengthen the tottering structure or give sym- 
metry to its misshapen proportions. That this feeling of reverence 
has the greatest political importance, the most casual view of the 
state of parties in Great Britain, and of the reasons advanced by 
each in support of their respective creeds, will suffice to prove. It 
seems to us here, we are free to acknowledge, inconceivable that, in 
a country professing to be free, the right of forcing the people to 
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support the established religion,, of excluding men from office on 
account of their religious tenets, of bribery and corruption, should 
ever be seriously claimed, save by those wlio are personally inter* 
ested in sustaining so bloated and rotten a system. Yet are these 
rights asserted not only by a blood-sucking, and profligate priest* 
bood, but by very many who, judging that the elements of present 
prosperity roust be the same as those of the past, far from consid- 
ering these abuses as so many incubi on their institutions, maintain 
them as the very corner-stone of the British constitution. 

But the effects of this spirit of reverence are not less blinding 
nor less infatuating than those produced by an idea very generally 
prevalent in Great Britain, that it is impossible to alter in any man* 
ner their institutions without impairing their efficacy. The English 
constitution must be founded on a basis far less enduring than we 
should naturally infer, judging by its past history, if acknowledged 
defects cannot be remedied without endangering the whole structure. 
That it is a noble edifice even now with all its faults, no one can 
deny, but that it is possible, and even necessary, to change many of 
Its fundamental maxims to suit the genius of the present age, is equal- 
ly well ascertained. Common sense plainly proves that gradual but 
6rm inroads must be made upon those institutions which have no 
claim on a free people except the antiquity of their origin. If a to* 
tal subversion of the present government is feared by the conserva- 
tive party, it does not become them, nor indeed is it their interest, to 
oppose every innovation ; but they would do well to let the spirit of 
reform sate itself by causing wholesome changes, and not urge it to ex- 
cess by a stubborn and headstrong resistance to it in its milder forms. 

We come now to consider another great party in England who are 
in favor of the modem and more liberal forms of government of 
which we have spoken, and whose existence with the avowed de- 
sign of removing glaring abuses in the constitution of the govern- 
ment, would naturally render the gulf which separate Conservatives 
and Reformers immeasurably wide. The foundation of this party 
was based on the most patriotic and praiseworthy principles. View* 
ing with indignant sorrow the many increasing abuses both in the 
constitution and administration of the government, its founders en- 
deavored to abate, if not to eradicate them by a system of salutary 
reform. Again, it was not their design to change the present form 
of government, on the contrary it was their constant endeai'or to 
shun any such imputation ; they wished to render a monarchy as 
perfect, and the people as sovereign, as under such circumstances 
they could be. 

It is however true that these noble principles have been greatly 
perverted since their first establishment, nor would we judge our- 
selves safe in asserting that there was no party in Gr^t Britain 
looking to a dissolution of the monarchy. But it is these principles 
as they were first advocated, and as they are maintained by their 
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most enlightened supporters, with which we have to do. It would 
in our opinion save those much trouble, who wonder why the same 
institutions will not suit the present age, as those under which their 
forefathers lived, if they would recollect that just in proportion as 
the world grows older, the people grow wiser. And this being the 
case, and there being acknowledged defects in the government, there 
must be opposition to it from the source which this evil affects, and 
be the event what it may, whether a dissolution of the government 
or not, it is idle to suppose that the people will not use the remedy 
in their own hands. That the government is not now as near per- 
fection as it might be is evident; that a spirit of reform is abroad is 
equally evident, and that the reasons advanced for sustaining the 
countless abuses in the government are entirely fallacious, common 
sense proclaims. 

Can we fail then as Americans, as lovers of liberty, as unbiassed 
spectators of this great contest, to prefer moderate reform to mode- 
rate conservatism, to cherish a fond hope of the eventual purging of 
this now foul Gehenna of political impurity. We speak not now, as 
we said before, of the excess or the abuse of these principles. No ! 
there is nothing we would deprecate more earnestly than continued 
agitation in the political world, and there is nothing which is so sub- 
versive of rational liberty, as sudden and radical changes in the 
government. We are as much opposed to that delusively wicked 
scheme of arraying the poor against the rich, and to many other 
doctrines of radicalism, as we are to the most ultra conservatism^ 
and believe them both equally inimical to the best interests of the 
people. But there is a mean between these extremes, for which 
all who love free principles and who desire that the English con- 
stitution should be imbued with their spirit should unceasingly con- 
tend. It is that rational administration of the government which 
has for its basis the interests of the people, and which is the only 
system ever devised consistent with reason and right. It is to this 
genius of reform that the spirit of the British constitution must ul- 
timately conform itself, and we have strong presumptive evidence 
of the truth of this position in the growing intelligence of the peo- 
ple, and in their more extended knowledge of the principles which 
should regulate all governments. 

A word as to the probable influence of reform principles in Eng- 
land, and we have done. When we reflect what she is now, the 
mightiest power in Europe, the mistress of the seas, her resources 
and her energies unrivalled, and the wealth and enterprise of her sons 
unequalled — and all this under the curses of a profligate church es- 
tablishment, of unequal and unjust representation, of burdens too 
grievous to be borne, and too varied here to enumerate, we c.atch but 
a faint glimpse of her glorious destiny if the work of reform now so 
nobly begun, should be carried out until these abuses are eradicated. 
Not only in England would this reform produce results the most ben- 
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eficial, but it would shed a light over all her colonies and dependen* 
cies which would breathe new life into nations now oppressed and 
trodden in the dust. Then would Ireland be what she ought to be, 

" Great, glorious, and free, 

Fairest flower of the earth, 
And brightest gem of the sea." 

Then would the whole world, incited by her example, cherish the 
spirit of liberty in its true dignity and power, and many nations guided 
by her experience, would hereafter rise up and call her bless^. 

Such are some of the probable results of that mighty system of 
reform now projected in Great Britain. Its motto and its destiny 
are onward. Cherished in the hearts of the good and noble of all 
nations, its successful issue cannot be doubted, while its power will 
erer be exercised where there is occasion for its action. S. 



THE LAMENT. 

Adteit, my harp, thy plaintive strain is o*er ! 
I wftke thf wild and trembtiBg chords bo more ; 
Thy yoQthfal hopes have vanished, one by one, 
As fade the glories of the setting sun ; 
His golden beams at morn may brighter bum, 
But oh ! the minstrel's hopes can ne'er return. 

Foil fliir yon starry canopy of night, 
And fair yon silvery planet's beaming light; 
Bnt eyes are dim in death and hearts are riven, 
That gazed with me on yon unclouded heaven ! 
From silver moon and starry sky I turn; 
The minstrel drops a tear on memory's urn. 

My weary life has been one fevered dream, 
A wild and transient glow, a passing gleam, 
More fitful than the rush of tameless waves. 
That onward roll to ocean's secret graves ; 
Yet fiercest waves may slumber in the deep, 
But when— when shall the minstreji calmly sleep 1 

For me the festive hall no more is bright, 
And beauty's cheek has lost its magic light; 
The brightest eheek may blanch with grief untold, 
The heart may pnisy ere the pulse grows eold : 
The laurel wreath lies £lded, with«r'd, dead. 
And ah I the minstrel's smile ior e'er haa ied. 
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THE LIBERATORS, 

A TALE OF PERU. 

The storm of war had passed. That name, which for a moment 
blazed like a meteor athwart the night of tyranny, filling with dis- 
may the hosts of oppression, had gone out in darkness, and tenfold 
deeper gloom hung over the unhappy Peruvians. But those scenes 
of bbod which had filled with horror the surrounding nations, were 
only the germs of a mightier revolution. 

The royal governor Canterac still ruled, with a rod of iron, a 
people whom tyranny had rendered almost desperate. In the 
year 1810, Don Eugenio Canterac, the only son of the viceroy, 
arrived in Lima. On the departure of his father from Spain, be, 
when very young, had been left behind to receive an education suit« 
able for the station which he was designed to occupy. While at 
the university he became strongly attached to Don Simon Bolivar, a 
young American, from whom he received many glowing descriptions 
of the country in which he was destined to spend his life. After 
leaving the university and traveling in France, England and other 
European countries, the two friends arrived in South America, where 
they were for the first time separated, not however without an en« 
gagement to meet again, and pursue their professional studies at the 
same institution. The appearance of Eugenio at Lima was bailed 
with joy by the inhabitants, they scarcely knew why, for though his 
noble and commanding air inspired feelings of admiration and re- 
spect, still they had strong fears that be would prove their future op- 
pressor. For several succeeding years after his arrival, he remained 
in Lima quietly pursuing his studies, the war at the north having pre- 
vented his meeting his early friend as had been anticipated. Much 
of his time was also spent in giving instruction to his only sister, 
who was several years younger than himself, and who, in the rapid- 
ity of her progress, both in science and literature, evinced a strength 
and brilliancy of intellect that equally surprised and delighted him. 
In the artless modesty of her manner, also, there was a charm which 
surpassed all the beauty and accomplishments that he had witnessed 
amid the chivalric splendor of the court of Spain, and her beauty, 
wit and amiable cheerfulness, rendered her the life and delight oif 
every circle in which she moved. But her countenance was not al- 
ways bright. The watchful eye of her afiectionate brother saw at 
times the light of her smiles fading away, a shade of deepest gloom 
stealing over her brow, and mingled in that expression of sadness, 
a mysterious dignity, that filled him with strange feelingsof awe and 
admiration. Regarding his sister thus almost as a superior being, 
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Eugenio noticed with pleasure her carelessness of the homage paid 
by her many admirers, and often cherished the secret hope that be 
might at some future period introduce to her acquaintance his early 
friend, whom alone he considered worthy to possess the band of one 
like her. Neither did he abandon this hope, even when he knew 
that Bolivar was a leader in (he rebellion against the power of Spain. 
At length, weary of his quiet mode of life, when all around was in 
agitation, be resolved to visit Venezuela, which was now the seat of 
war. On the evening previous to the day appointed for his depart- 
ure) be sought the bower of his sister to bid her farewell. He was 
beginning to make an apology for his intrusion, but suddenly ceased 
in alarm, for as she looked up with a faint smile, be saw that her 
cheek was deadly pale and her eyes were swollen with weeping. 
: '< i am ever happy in your presence," she said, quickly, '* but 
leave me now, for a few moments, dear Eugenio, I would be alone." 

He retired immediately, but concealed himself where he could 
<4i9erve aU that passed. No sooner was she alone, than falling on 
the seat with convulsive emotions, she gave vent to her anguish in 
a p%MOxyem of tears. Eugenio rushed back, and raising her in faia 
gTHMy said with tenderness, ^< Ah I my sister, my only beloved sis* 
ler, why will you not make known to me the cause of your grief? 
Dare you not confide in your brother ? Do I not love you better 
iban all else ?" 

'' Yes," said the trembling maiden, with emotion, '^ I know you 
love me* I would tell you all, but I may not. Thy father has 
ibreatened deaih to me if I disclose it." 

^^ My father 7 what mean you Isabel ! tell me, I beseech you tell 
me ; for I swear by all that's sacred in heaven, I will defend you 
with my last breath, even against my father." 

" I will teU thee then, Eugenio, 1 am not thy sister. No, my fa- 
Iher'a name was Amaru, a name feared and hated by his enemies. 
Whilst fighting bravely for freedom he was taken by the armies of 
your iather, who was determined, at one blow, to extirpate the race 
of the Incas, and with it the spirit of freedom. The soldiers seized 
my niptlier, my little brother, and myself." Here sobs choked her 
utteraoce* 

As abe continued in broken accents to relate how her fether, after, 
bia tongue bad been cut out, was drawn in quarters by horses, bis mu* 
tilated body burnt to ashes and strewed to the winds ; of the shock- 
ing murder of her mother, and her little brother torn from her, wildly 
9Preaming, and slain, Eugenio at first sat motionless and pale with 
horror, but as sbe proceeded, bis face became red with indignation. 
He sprang upon his feet, clenched his hands in rage and agony, and 
oried aloud, << O Bolivar ! thou wast right ! Tyrants, wolves, fiends> 
ijfould ye not spare even helpless infancy !" 

<* Thy father ! O beavens,! he will hear you ! we shall be discov- 
ered," exclaimed Isabel, dinging to bis arm, and bringing biai to a 
sense of their danger. 
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She was not mistaken* Canterac was seen at a distance advan- 
cing towards his bouse. He entered, but not finding his son, cam^ 
into the garden. When he saw the paleness of Isabel, and coofu^ 
sion in the looks of both, a dark suspicion came over his mind. Sop^ 
pressing it, however, he addressed them with a smile, informing Eu^ 
genio that the official dispatches were finished, and at an early bout 
conveyance would be in readiness for his journey. 

" Let it be delayed," said Eugenio; " through accident, my pre- 
parations are not yet completed." 

Canterac looked at both with unwonted sternness, aftd taming 
abruptly, walked away. 

" 1 am lost," exclaimed Isabel, as soon as he was gone. 

*^ Never, no, never shalt thou be injured, my own dearest Isabel^ 
tny more than sister. I will protect you. I love yon better than 
my own life, which I will risk in your defense ; only say that I am 
loved in return." 

In that crimson blush and downcast look he saw her answer, and 
stretching forth his arms, for one short moment, in that thrilling em* 
brace all their dangers were forgotten. But their time of transport 
was brief, for Isabel was soon summoned to meet Canterac aidiie* 
Entering his apartment, she read her doom in the dark frown upoti 
bis brow. 

^^ Daughter of the rebel chief," he said, ^^ dost thou remember mf 
threat ?" 

'^ I do," she replied, while her whole frame shook with fear. 

*^ Then if thou art obedient thou art still secure. Gen< Valdei 
has this day sought your hand in marriage. It is my will to grant 
his request. Dost thou consent to be his ?" 

" Thy will has ever been my own, it is so still." 

'< Let preparations then be hastened for the marriage, and Euge^ 
nio, who wishes to delay his journey for a few days, can wittiess tbe 
ceremony." 

Being dismissed with these words, she hastened to Eugenio and 
told him all. Then for the first time his confidence forsook him, and 
he knew not what to do. " We cannot fly," he said ; " the gates of 
tbe city are well guarded. I cannot, will not leave you unprotected^ 
and yet I only remain to see you wed another. But I must leave 
you," said he, suddenly starting up. " ValdcB I know loves yod 
tenderly. Persuade him to delay the ceremony as long as possible^ 
and I will bring relief or perish in the attempt." 

They parted, and Eugenio, giving notice of bis readiness for bitf 
journey, was away at the time appointed. Week after week passed^ 
but he did not return. Valdes at length becoming impatient and 
suspicious at the long delay, insisted that the marriage should tak(^ 
place within three days. The evening of the last day came, but 
brought BO relief. That night the protracted and increasing riarm 
of Isabel arose almost to delirium. She believed her lover had sac'^ 
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rifioad bis life for her. A hated marriage and a life of misery were 
before her* with no ahernalive but the awful death by which both 
her parents perished. '' Merciful heavens !" she cried, '^ must I 
submit ? O, my adored parents ! is there none of your spirit within 
me, to save me from a life of slavery ! Yes, I can, I will die like 
you* Holy Virgin, strengthen me !" and she sunk on her knees in 
praver, while tears coursed freely down her cheeks. 

At length she arose, with a countenance pale, but calm and de- 
termined, and passing to the window murmured, <' Now tyrants do 
your worst, 1 am prepared to meet you." She sat down and gazed 
wistfully out upon the mountains. The bright and delicious hues 
of tbe dawn were just appearing above their distant summits ; the 
oool air of morning played softly around her temples, and she felt 
revived and strengthened for the trial. Presently the heavy tones 
of the bell of tbe great cathedral, echoing in the deep stillness, fell 
like a death*knell on her ear. But she listened not long to the 
sound, ere tbe roll of the drum was heard, quickly followed by the 
neigh of the war-steed, the rattling of cannon and the roar of the 
multitude in tbe streets. She hastened to the room of Canterac to 
learn tbe cause, but not finding him there, went out through tbe 
multitude in the street, and passing unmolested through the gate> 
hope, fear and terror winging her flight, soon reached by a weU 
known path the summit of a mountain that overiooked the city, the 
plain, and tbe ocean. Far off on the bosom of the blue Pacific, a 
fleet appeared, moving under full sail towards Callao. As she stood 
gasing on the beautiful sight, the shrill blast of a bugle echoed 
among tbe mountains behind her. Turning, she could see at inter- 
vals, between tbe cliffi, the wave of banners, and the glitter of bur*- 
Bisbed arms. A gallant army soon came forth upon the plain, and 
drew up in order of battle ; at the same time the Spanish forces, led 
on by Valdez, were issuing from the gates of Lima to meet them. 
The left wing of the strange army, on which the cavalry were post- 
ed, was so near tbe foot of tbe mountain on which Isabel stood, that 
she could distinctly see tbe countenances of the nearest soldiers. 
The chief of tbe horsemen was mounted on a powerful charger, and 
dbtioguisbed by a white plume that nodded gracefully as he rode. 
Raising bis cap as be wheeled to harangue his troops, Isabel beheld 
with transports the fooe of Eugenic, but her joy was quickly followed 
by deep apprehension for bis safety, as tbe deadly fight was near. 
Still she gazed intently on the scene, witnessing tbe effect of his 
thrilling eloquence upon the soldiers. As they bent forward eager 
to catch every word, tbe fire of battle was kindled in every eye, and 
when he ceased, tbe impatient cry of '^ Lead us on. Lead us on/' 
was heard from the whole line ; while fainUy from a distance arose 
the shout of the advancing enemy. At that instant tbe cannonading 
began, pouring death through the ranks of both armies ; and a dense 
dpud of fuaokB arising shut the bloody field from view. Nothing 
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could be seen but red sheets of flame, flashing ihmagh the gJoonii 
till a light breeze lifted the dark veil, and showed the fierce coat* 
batants rushing on to the swift vengeance of the bayonet. As they 
closed, a shrill wild yell arose, the ranks reeled to and fro for a mo- 
ment, and the patriots gave way. Eugenic saw the infantry failings 
and at the head of the victorious cavalry, dashed into the main body 
of the enemy, trampling hundreds in the dust and dealing death 
at every blow. In the mean time, Isabel in wildering agony had 
watched the progress of the fight, her straining eyes following the 
white plume wherever it waved, till in the very midst of the enemy 
she saw it fall---«her brain reeled and she saw no more. When she 
recovered, the roar of battle sounded at a distance, becoming fainter 
and fainter, till it entirely died away, and nothing was heard save 
the low wail of the wounded and dying that rose from the field of 
carnage. With faltering steps, she hastened to search for her fallen 
lover, and soon found him motionless amid heaps of slain. She 
turned his ghastly face from the earth ; all was too true ; she sunk 
down by his side, and in the wildness of despair strove to raise bint 
from the ground. The blood ^shed from his wound ; he opened 
his eyes, but again feinted. Tearing the kerchief from her neek^ 
she bound up the wound, raised his bead upon her breast, and he 
again revived. At that moment a company of horsemen came upi 
beaded by Bolivar himself. Words cannot tell the mingled emotion^ 
that swelled the breast of the Liberator as he stood for a moment| 
like one entranced, gazing on the countenance of his friend. There 
he lay low and helpless, weltering in his blood supported by a being 
so frail and yet so beautiful, that she seemed a ministering angel 
sent to waft the spirit of the dying warrior to celestial realms. 
Quickly recovering, however, he commanded both to be borne to 
the camp, where the surgeon, after examination, pronounced that 
the wound of Eugenic though deep was not mortal. When Isabel 
learned that he was safe, her agonizing fears gave way to tenderer 
emotions, and she wept tears of joy and adoring gratitude. For 
six months the army lay recruiting. This was a joyful time to 
Isabel, for as she watched constantly by his side and saw his eye 
brightening and the flush of health again suflfusing his cheek, hap- 
piness the most exquisite filled her breast, and she seemed to '^ live 
ages in moments,'^ knowing that the war that still raged furiously 
would soon call him forth again to danger. 

East from Lima there is a deep defile, which opens into a valley^ 
where lived a solitary peasant, well known to Eugenic. Thither 
he bore Isabel, thinking this to be the place of greatest safety, as a 
battle was daily expected. Being left alone with the hermit, sh6 
was with difficulty restrained by him from leaving the valley. The 
first morning after the departure of her lov^ had no sooner dawned, 
than she was out looking with a sad and anxious gaze towards the 
DOKthv But she looked not long ere dark pillars of smoke rolled up 
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against the sky, and sounds as of distant thunder came ronibling 
and echoing among the hills. 

A light came over the face of the hermit, and unwonted fire flash- 
ed from his eye. ** 'Tis the thunder of battle," he exclaimed* 
** Would that 1 were, as in my youth, in the strong band led on by 
the impetuous Amaru, how would the proud Spaniard again quaii^ 
and fly like chaff before the hurricane." 

Isabel started at the mention of her father's name, but soon learned 
that her protector had been her father's friend, and was near hint 
when he was taken. 

Weeks of distressing anxiety passed away, when they again heard 
the roar of artillery. This time it came nearer than before ; the 
thunder was longer, louder and more dreadful, and a black sulphu** 
i^ous cloud arose and rolled over the mountains, veiling the sun front 
view and wrapping the little valley in smoke-created darkness. Is-^ 
abel fell on her knees supplicating heaven for the safety of her lover, 
and even the cheek of the old peasant turned pale, as be listened to 
the roar of the mighty conflict. The sounds had scarcely ceased 
when they saw a cloud of dust on the plain, and two horses urged 
fiirioosly onward, one of them without a rider. For a time they 
stood gazing in deep suspense, when the stranger waving his sword 
on high shouted aloud, " Peru is free, Peru is free." A shriek of. 
delight burst from the lips of Isabel, as she heard his voice, and the 
nest moment the lovers were locked in each other's arms. When 
their first tumultuous rapture had subsided, the hermit blessed them 
and they departed. 

The next morning came — it was a morning of beauty and triumph, 
and from six o'clock till two the whole city of Lima was alive with 
preparations for the entry of the army into the capital. Over the* 
principal gate of the city was erected a triumphal arch, on which 
was inscribed in letters of gold, << Welcome to the most renowned 
Liberators, the friends of Freedom and Peru." In the middle of 
the great square a lofty stage was built, on either side of which 
waved two standards beautifully wrought, but of widely different 
appearance. From city and country immense multitudes had as- 
sembled, crowding around the stage, filling the streets, and covering 
the roofe and balconies of the surrounding houses. As the day wore 
away, a gun from the camp announced that the march was begun* 
The restless anxiety of the crowd now became swallowed up in in- 
tense expectation, and from window and battlement the eyes of the 
gazers were looking steadfastly out upon the plain, when suddenly 
from the loftiest tower was heard the cry, " They come, they come." 
Presently the whole procession appeared moving regularly and slowly 
on, while the gay and martial tones of clarions and trumpets, swelling 
gradually upon the ear, seemed to send a thrill of uncontrollable joy 
to every heart. Passing beneath the triumphal arch, they entered 
the city. First rode the intrepid Gen. Sucre, followed by musicians 
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and standard bearers. Then in beautirul regularity marcbed the fa*- 
tnous huzzars of Junin, and at theinhead, mounted on Ins black war 
steed, rode their ahnost adored leader, the hero of the revolution. 
Next the eyes of the delighted citizens were fixed upon a beautiful 
female, whose form of exquisite symmetry, and face of unearthly 
loveliness, seemed to present to their fascinated vision the Spirit ot 
Liberty embodied to grace the triumph ; and by her side rode ibe 
son of the royal viceroy, not their tyrant but their Liberator. Still 
«U was silent, save frequent but low murmurs of applause, as the 
grand procession swept slowly on. Whilst the military were taking 
their stations, and Bolivar was dismounting, the crowd waved to and 
fro with restless impatience. But when he ascended the platform 
and bared his head before the people, a silence breathless and pro^ 
found reigned throughout the immense assembly. His words atfint 
flowed fast and free. He spoke of what Peru once was, and of the 
tyranny of Spain. As he proceeded, a solemn earnestness came 
over his manner, his voice gradually swelled into mighty power, and 
a burning light flashed from his eye. He laid before them the awful 
aeenes of their first revolution, and turning pointed them to their 
fields and mountains, still whitened with the bones of tlieir fathers 
and crimsoned with the blood of their sons. As he spoke, tears 
might be seen coursing down from the eyes of age, and the cheeks 
of youth were wet with the overflowing tide of emotion. Perceiv* 
ing the eflfect, he cried aloud, ^* Peruvians ! 'tis yours to say whether 
these scenes shall now be ended. The power of Spain has fallen*-* 
that power that hurled the grandeur of your ancient empire in the 
dust, and trampled you in slavery." Then taking the banner that 
was waving on his left, he said, '^ 1 hold in my hand the flag that 
Pizarro brought over to enslave the Incas,'' and throwing it beneath 
his feet, exclaimed, " thus fall every support of tyranny." The liv- 
ing ocean which had been so calm, by degrees became agitated, till 
at these last words the mighty silence was broken by a shout so long 
and loud that it seemed to shake the city to its foundations. He 
motioned for silence, and every sound was hushed. Proceedings 
be told of the success that had attended the struggle at the north, 
and of the brilliant victories of Junin and Ayacucho, by which their 
own independence was now achieved. Then, with thrilling elo- 
quence, he exhorted them to fsgiror the formation of a general con- 
federacy of the emancipated states, pointing in triumph to the bright 
example of the republic in North America, and portraying in most 
glowing colors the peace, prosperity and happiness which had at- 
tended her career of glory. '^ On the same august eminence," said 
he, ^^ the states of South America, if united, may also stand, high 
above the reach of oppression. Let this be done, and the sword of 
tyranny shall no more deluge your fields with blood* The banner 
of freedom shall no longer lie torn and trampled, but shall forever 
wave its ample folds in proud triumph over your land. Behold it ;"* 
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and seizing the standard that was flying on bis right, he waved it 
three times around bis head, shooting, '* Vive la Patria, Vive la 
Liberta, Vire la Independence." 

At that moment every bell in the city rung ; the deep-mouthed 
guns from the wall gave answer in a voice of thunder, and the lofty 
Andes echoed back the response. Words cannot paint the scene 
that followed. The multitude stood for a time as if entranced, but 
soon many might be seen with tears invoking blessings on their libe- 
rators ; others danced for very joy, and ever and anon the heavens 
were rent again by shouts of admiring applause. In the midst of 
the excitement, Bolivar had descended from the stage and a new 
procession was formed, which moved towards the great cathedral. 
First came a company of maidens in snow-white robes, with wreaths 
upon their heads, and baskets of flowers on their arms. Next in 
the procession, by the side of Bolivar, walked the archbishop, his 
long white beard and sacred robes giving to his appearance inde- 
flcribable dignity. The low murmur of the people was repressed as 
these two entered the church, followed by the young and beautiful, 
who were to be united in marriage. As they moved up the aisle, 
the company of maidens, who were now standing in ranks on each 
side, dropped flowers in their way, at the same time chanting a wild 
and lively song of bravery and freedom. When at length Eugenio 
and his bride stopped before the altar, the silvery voices of the maid- 
ens melted to softer, sweeter strains, that told of love and beauty, 
the reward of the good and brave. The lovers pressed each other's 
hands passionately, and the audience held their breath in profound 
silence as the charming sounds echoed through the long drawn arches. 
They ceased, and the deep, solemn voice of the archbishop sooa 
concluded the ceremony. 

Years have passed away since that time, but Peru still enjoys the 
blessings of a republican government, and, though her morning of 
life was shrouded in darkness, the daughter of the most iHustrious, 
martyred patriot, has lived to see her husband rise to the highest 
offices in the gift of an independent people, and her two sons nobly 
following in the steps of their father. H. Q. J. 



THE PAST. 



The Past ! \\s sweet to think of it, — to call 
Before the mind the shad'wy images 
Of days long fled, and musingly to rove 
Along their winding rivulet: — ^its waves 
Will ever cheer our sadden'd souls and teach 
Our erring hearts the lesson they should learn. 
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What though the TPintiy gale may wildly howl,*^ 
Sweet mem'ry whispers of a joyous spriD^^ 
Whose zephyrs fann'd our fever'd cheek, while hope 
Points on to happy hours to come, the bright 
Reflections of the past. What though the storm 
Hang out its blackened drapery across 
The sky, and roar and crash above, — ^yet still 
There have been sunny days, and sunny days 
Will come ;*-*the promise rises from the past, 
And faith enstamps that promise with her seal. 

The Past ! roam o*er its varied field where bloom 
The flowers of every tint, — from which cull out 
A cluster of the loveliest and weave 
It in the wreath of memory to wear 
It on thy brow; — 'twill be an evergreen 
Amid the snows of age. 



THEY'RE ENGAGED! 

OR 

A bachelor's revert. 



What a host of feelings and associations come up at the sight or 
sound of this same simple phrase. Two persons, of a proper age 
we'll suppose, young and handsome, buoyant and eager, untried in 
the ways of the world and ready to battle with it if such needs be, 
and in their youth and innocence having given each other their 
hearts, and vowed in their own way and at some lucky moment, 
they would love each other above all the world—just look at 
them. Her eye rests on him diffidently, yet with an afiectionate, 
calm and conscious pride ; and he in turn gazing on her, his own 
heart's idol, as if there was not such an other piece of furniture in 
the universe — just look at them. Hang their happiness ! 

So 1 thought the other evening, as 1 buttoned up my coat at a 
friend's door — (alas, alas, my bachelor's coat, for be it known to 
you, friendly reader, that it covers a heart of six and thirty, though 
I pass for a man of twenty five)— thus thought I, I say, as I 
buttoned my coat, took up my cane, and touched my bat for the 
tenth time, and walked meditatively away. 

*^ Ay, hang their happiness," said I mentally — *^ hang all engaged 
people ! They wanted me out of the way — ^yes, I saw it— and then 
they were so deucedly polite. Mr. Q. wont you have this, and Mr* 
Q. wont you have that-^0 hang their happiness!" 

And pray, Mr. Q., says the reader, what do you mean by all this 
tempest in a tea-pot ? It's well enough to be engaged, says a fine 
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fellow of two or thfee and twenty, with a face and fortune tef car- 
ries the beautiful Miss Such a One, ri^t into his arms. It's well 
enough to be engaged, says that beautiful creature just bursting into 
womanhood, and who not a fortnight since softly faltered her affeo- 
tions to her impetuous lover. O, it's all well enough, says every 
one who happens to have passed the Rubicon— -but what, wbat in- 
deed shall we say, we the lords of the creation (so styled), we sin- 
gle gentlemen, who having been jilted twenty ttnies, now can't get 
a kiss for the very life of us — ay, what ahall tve do in this starile re- 
gion of single blessedness? 

But I'll tell you, Mr. Reader, what I am making a fuss for* I 
called last evening on a lovely friend of mine — lovely I call her 
because she is so, and friendly 1 call her because she has been 
with me to balls, parties, jams, &c. &c., for the last five years— I 
say 1 called upon this fair friend of. mine, and found her seated 
cosily by a fine looking fellow whom I always hated, who veiy 
politely rose as I entered, and with the utmost nonchalance and s^f 
satisfied air in the world just tips me the end of his fingers aeld 
then passes me over to the lady and then passes himself off to a 
table hard by, and there sits down with such a confoundedly careless 
air as made me wish to kick him, and then commences tuming over 
books and prints with all the unconcern of an emperor. 

I says to him—" a very fine print that !" 

" Eh— O — ye— yes" he stammered, and with such a start as if 
I had roused him up from some fine dream of Elysium. 

Miss, the lady, looks at him— their eyes meet«--«they separate*— 
«nd then I hearri as soft a sigh gendy stirring the lady's boaona, as 
a eephyr's wing would make dallying with a bed of anemonies. 

" A very sweet evening this, Miss," I say. 

*< Aei tml next full, va «ciy«"-*<i-slowly answered the aoeonseious 
giri, and then another long sigh as if her fluttering heart eoold'nt 
wait so long. 

I got up, reader, took my bat as I have told you, and stowiy 
walked aWay, with a sort of hang»dog air, and a curse upon their 
happiness. Not because I meant to curse them exactly— -*for if they 
ivished to be happy, surely I was not the one to interfere with it^— 
but because I was myself, yes 1 confess it, envious and unhappy. 

1 went home and put my thoughts down on paper as I am apt'ito 
'do, and here they are, reader, for your edification. 

Engaged people are surely an interesting spectacle to any bo4y, 
aye, even to a philosopher. He may see in their happy and satis- 
fied arr, much that will set bim thinking, and if I mistake not^ nsuch 
that will make him better. There is something in the very idea of 
two hearts intertwining then* sympathies, and looking themselves to- 
gether in this hallowed commonion^-^tliere is something in iliiB be- 
yond what is dreampt of in philosophy. They come tofpstfaer by 
tio niles^ guided by no principles, prepared by no af^tentieeatil]^. 
They do not learn to love as met learn a trade— 'by application. 



No^ nothing of tbku They look upon ^aeb ^9r^ . and by aomf 
u$ubtie affinity whicfa neither of them u(K)<s»^tands their b«art3 comr 
tnmglef and all their thought?^ feelings and passions pouring into 
the same channel, they become one individMal being. Whether 
ibers are some deeper and more abiding principles in our natures 
than have been yet divulged by the speculations of. the iboUsb, it 
is not for me to determine; but that two hearts should seek and 
yearn fix* each other as they wHI when Qv^ry thing seems setting 
against them, until at last they overcome these difficulties «nd like 
two streams flow down from the hills and go quietly on tqgether-r<- 
that there is some mystery here not easily got at by the wisest of 
us, is most certainly true. 

That engaged people differ from other folks, is certain. O how 
abominably selfish they are 1 Tliere's no talking with them — notbf- 
ing pleases them unless they are together— i-tbeir thoughts ramble 
aH over the world. See how quietly that gentleman gaees at that 
lovely gtri there trying to catch his attention — he^s engaged* See 
liow listlessly that lady gives her ear to the one sitting by her, in 
behalf of some Mr. Somebody of talent and famiiy«**^&e'< engaged. 
How deucedly cold that fellow answers the smile of that sweet 
creature with him— •see how her sweet lips open — they're abso* 
lutely pearls— how she hangs on him and shakes her laxen ringlets 
in his eyes as he lazily picks up her handkerchief-*-A«'« engaged* 
How kindly, even invitingly, that lady receives the compliments of 
that great fellow there, nodding and bobbing to her like a duck in a 
borse-pond-^-hang her ! she's engaged. O, I hate engaged people. 
I hate to see them so confoundedly happy. I hate to see that 
couple walk the streets, or come into the room so perfectly con- 
tented — I want to kick them out of the window. 

But indeed I do think there's something in it after all ; I believe 
there's something holy in this same affection* I have sat and 
watched them closely hour after hour, I have seen their kindly pre- 
ference for each other's society, their sweet though unobtrusive soli- 
eitude for each other's happiness, and I confess there seems some- 
thing holy in it. 1 can see nothing earthly in them — he will not 
suffer another to breathe her name in his presence, and when she 
refers to him it is always by inference. I never heard him breathe 
a word which bordered on impurity ; while to her, the very thought 
of a dearer connection, will crimson her cheek like the blush of the 
morning. Surely, then, there is something holy in such affection. 

And yet, I say, hang their happiness! What right have they to be 
pleased with each other 1 Why should their hearts burn for each 
other, even if the fire i$ as holy as that on the altar of Heaven ! 
The rest of the world are not so— look at them — bow they worry 
and kick and quarrel. Select any other two you choose — put them 
together — and ten to one they will cheat each other by sun-set. 
For myself I am a single man, no body loves me, I'm a mark for 
cbe world's jeen and ghea^ ila arrows cootimidly prick me. , The 
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gills begin to call me their dder brother, and the mothers no longer 
smile upon roe when I meet them, to remind me there are seven 
daughters at home waiting to be married. The brother no longer goes 
and treats me to champagne and oyster suppers, and the father but- 
tons up bis coat when I pass him, and hems as if it was too cold to 
look at me. He used to stop and tdl me how sick his daughter was. 

And yety and yet, I say, there's something holy in this same affec- 
tion. How straight-forward, single and direct it makes the char- 
acter, and how it softens down and purifies all our human sympa- 
thies. Friends of mine, that a year since were as aimless as the 
sparks on tbe tail of a comet, are now bending all their energies to 
be men in the world, and those who were loose in their conversa- 
tion and habits, and were accustomed to laugh at and ridicule do- 
mestic sympathy, and call that man weak who could love but one 
woman, now regard these same sympathies as the purest of all 
treasures and the safe-guards of society. They seem to feel the 
importance of individual exertion — they have learned that a man 
carves out his own fortune — they seem to feel the claims which the 
world has on every man — in short, they have become better and 
wiser. If this is so, and surely it is so, then as surely, there is 
something holy in this same affection. 

And yet, I'm a bachelor — aye, and I choose to be one — aye, 
and if I must confess it, I certainly am aii a — s — s. ^ 

YaleCsU^e. 



TO A LITTLE BOY. 

You arc sad, my boy — ^}'ou are sad, you say. 
Well, 'tis a sad and a weary way; 
Life, and its pleasures — there's much to make 
The young spirit droop and the warm heart ache; 
There is much that calls for our griefs and tears, 
As we journey on through these weary years. 

There is much to make you, my little one, 
Pine and sick of the blessed sun ; 
There is much that will make the closing light 
Welcome, that brings in the silent night, — 
When you may turn away from these busy things, 
And lose on your pillow the bad world's stings. 

You think 'tis false, and it seems so now, 

That a cloud should^shadow that unsunn'd brow ; 

And when I look at that eye so free, 

1 think, there must be but life's smiles for thee; 

And, yet, you wearied, my little one, 

Jfot a moment since, and wished day were done! 
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I saw you gather bat now, a flower, 
And saw you drooping the seJf same hour ; 
Your head hung down, and your lips were apart, 
And your hand as now, was press'd on your heart; 
And your locks were laid where they linger yet, 
On your mother's lap, and your eye was wet. 

And, straightway, yoa tried the path again. 
And, straightway, came back with some other pain ; 
And soft was your mother's kiss, and her words, 
And then your shout was as clear as a bird's ; 
Yet, I iind you here at the close of day, 
And sad, my boy — ^you are sad, you say. 

O, behold a picture of human life — 
Behold it here in your mimic strife 1 
You have not tried yet the sterner path 
Where men and their passions are up in wrath ; 
Yet here, on this little stage, my boy. 
You see how life doth itself annoy. 

There are larger children than you, sweet one, 

Who pine and droop with the setting sun. 

Like you, they try all these giddy things. 

And as wisely they treasure the truth each brings; 

And so they weary their lives away. 

Children always — though their heads are gray. 



ANTiaUARIAN RESEARCHES. 
No. 11. 

As these papers are written according to no definite plan, the 
present number shall commence with the description of a gem with 
which all are somewhat familiar. 

cupiDO A PAPiLioNiBus vECTDs. — {Ificis, in CoTneola.) 

'< Fabrettus, a distinguished antiquarian, remarks, that 'among the 
ancients the smallest devices were not without their meaning ; but I 
hesitate to assent to this opinion, since many representations were 
doubtless merely fanciful, or the work of unskillful artists ; though 
such were less common than at the present day. The gem now 
under consideration may be supposed to belong to this class, but on 
examination it will be found to emblematize many ancient dogmas. 
Amor holds in his right hand a torch ; in his left, the reins which 
guide a pair of butterflies yoked to his chariot. Above him are a 
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Star and crescent. To what mystic superstition can these symbda 
be referred? They are consistent with the Platonic ordinances* 
Formerly it was unlawful to reveal aught of the sacred mysteries ; 
these were veiled in ambiguity, Apuleius and Fulgenttus first di- 
vulged the fable of Cupid and Psyche, which the ancients caused to 
be represented on many of their monuments." 

y^vjri corresponds merely with Anima and Papilio;* whence my^ 
thologists universally represent the soul by a butterfly, or a nymph 
with butterfly-wiogs, in reference either to its ethereal nature, or to 
its divinity and immortality. The double wings imply either a two- 
fold natural instinct, elevating the soul to things above, or a two- 
fold appetite — the one controlled, the other uncontrolled, by reason; 
which latter is the opinion of Zoroastres, the prince of ancient theo- 
logians. Amor guides the chariot of the spirits, according to Plato, 
who calls him * Celestial Love — the leader and guide of the soul,' 
for which office the gods have given him a body as a vehicle. Utt- 
der this idea, Joannes Picusf has thus platonically interpreted thfc 
gem, — ' Ulud Mentiarum monstrum.^ In a soul well cultivated the 
appetite is governed by a purer love, called intellectual, here repre^ 
sented under the figure of reins, for which the artist «fs evidently 
indebted to Plato. With respect to the star and crescent befoi^ 
mentioned, ^' God," says Plato, '* assigns some souls a place in the 
moon, others in the remaining planets and in the stars, the meas- 
ures of time. This divine philosopher has also described at length 
the ascent of souls to and their descent from the stars. By an up- 
right elevated torch, the god Amor emblematizes the life of man, 
and his death by an inverted torch ; and he is here represented as 
conveying spirits from heaven in his corporeal vehicle." 

cupiDO A cTCKrs VECTV8.— (i» Cameo.) 

^' Aside from poetical fables concerning the swan, I think that 
this most beautiful ancient Toreuma originated in that unbridled 
fondness for the Circensian games which possessed alike the Greeks 
and Romans* Juvenal says of the Roman people, ' atqCie duas tao- 
tum res anxius optat, Panen et Circenses.' What wonder then jf 
they imagined, that among the delights of Elysium were the Cir- 
censian games, over which the genii of heroes preside, not con- 
ducted as at present among the living, but with winged chariots and 
tame beasts, as they are usually represented on medals. Perhaps 
also the swan is introduced as being most propitious to voyagers and 
travelers. When we have learned from natural history the charac- 
teristics of the swan, we cannot fail to wonder that the ancients 
should have so greatly extolled its singing ; since it sings either not 



* See Levereit's Lexicon ; also OvicL 

t Vide Hisu Philos. Soc. j torn. I. p. 88a Edit, V«ftit. i73J, 
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il ftHi or badly. Some pretend that it chants beautifully as death 
Aftproacbes, but this is a mere fable." 

Tbe Ciroenaiao games alluded to in the above description, were 
MnuaUy celebrated on tbe ninth of April, in honor of Cybele and 
Ceres, and derived their name from tbe circus, tbe place of their 
exhibition. Of these the Romans were so extravagantly fond, as 
to withhold themselves from all the concerns of state in order to 
witness them. Commentators differ respecting the passage quoted 
fioin Juvenal — " Panem et Circenses." The Panem is supposed 
to refer to the distribution of corn from the public granaries by the 
commissioners. This accords with the remark of Tacitus, '^ Vul- 
gus cui una ex Republica annonae cura." Some read Pana^ and 
suppose that tbe celebrations in honor of Pan are intended ; others 
read pannum^ and say that this was the reward of tbe victorious 
charioteers. But both these readings are rejected by the learned^ 
while the one 6rst given is confirmed by good examples. The ex* 
presBion quoted then, shows that the Romans prized their games 
«quaUy with their daily bread. The word genii used in this and 
other descriptions, refers to those deities who are supposed to attend 
every person from his birth to his death. The translator is not 
responsible for the sentiments respecting the singing of swans* 
Whether or not this bird possesses musical powers is still a question. 
On this point Morinus has enlarged in a dissertation on swans, de* 
livered before the Royal Society of Paris, (vide torn. 7, p. 319, edit« 
Amherst. 1731.) 

PSTCHE A DELPHiNrs VECTA. — {Incis. in Corneola.y 

" We have elsewhere remarked, that the immortality of the. soul 
was represented under the image of Psyche with butterfly-wings. 
In this beautiful gem, the soul is exhibited as being conveyed to 
Ulysium in a pinnace drawn by dolphins. Platonists and poets 
make mention of two Elysiums ; the one celestial, in the eighth 
beaven — the other terrestrial, in the loftiest region of the earth be- 
yond the ocean. Psyche is seen upon the medal in an upright 
)[)osture. Freed from the embrace of Cupid, with placid counte- 
nance she guides tbe bark, directing the dolphins, the emblems of 
love, to the region of repose, where she shall no longer be burdened 
with the cares of the world.'* 

The fable of Psyche, and the manner in which she became em- 
blematic of the soul, is worthy our attention ; and the student will 
p&rdon the writer for an allusion to what may be new to those who 
are not familiar with mythology. The name of this lovely nymph 
may obviously be derived from ipvxi^, and perhaps all the fables re- 
specting her are allegorical — referring to the soul. Cupid early 
became eoam(M^ of her beauty, and naturally found his highest en- 
joyment in her society. Venus, enraged that her son should be 
thus withdrawn fixxa the vroitd, sought aatisfection in the death of 
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Psyche; bgt Jupiter, at the request of Cupid, confeired upoft ]|er 
an immortal existeoce. Hence she is a fit emblem of the 8oul?s 
imoiortality. She is often represented as being wafted to heaven oil 
tbe wiAgs of a butterfly, so delicate an insect being sele<;ted to 
emblematise the upward tendency of the soul. ^ 



EP I LEGO MEN A. 

Have y<tu procured a character? This question has become so common daring 
(be last two weeks, that it has almost formed a necessary part of convecsationt 
and to pat it is as mncb a matter of coorse as to ask about .yoor health, or t» re- 
mark apon the weather. Lest some should imagine that the students of ¥^ 
have ftU lost their characters, bear with us, kind Reader, while we slightly ,|qfuch 
upon a subject which is worthy of note, as well for its connection with scieoce:^^ 
with our collegiate annals. 

The gloom which usually succeeds the departure of the Senior class, has bee^ 
in a measure, dispelled by the appearance among us, of three individuals. 
Scarcely had one topic of discussion been disposed of, before these persons .pro- 
posed another which has well nigh thrown not only College, but all New Havoii 
in an uproar, and has given birth to a singular phenomenon ; that of students vol- 
antarily offering themselves for examination. 

In short, the phrenologist has been among us. While we in the neighborho^ 
of College have been favored with the attentions of two gentlemen of the profes* 
sion, the good people of the town have had the services of auother at their dis- 
posal and have attended the lectures of all three. Examination followed examin- 
ation, and the number of those desirous to learn the contents of their own heads, 
exceeded all belief. Every man carried his character in his pocket, and the ma- 
nia seems to have pervaded every department. The merits of Gallology, alias 
bampology, alias phrenology, have been discussed in the pulpit and in the division 
room, in societies, (male and female,) and last, not least, in that place for common- 
place talk, the commons hall. As tbe collegiate examination is shortly to succeed' 
all these, various have been the conjectures with regard to the course which the 
Faculty intend to pursne, since it is supposed that they certainly will not pass over' 
with neglect a science which accomplishes so much in so short a time. It hAs 
been shrewdly hinted that it is their intention to procure a brass plate, exactly 
adapted to all the protuberances upon the head, and every student who, at the' 
end of his Junior year, has not a certain number of intellectual bumps, must turn 
back in his course and study until he gets them. 

It was truly a humorous spectacle to behold the anxiety depicted upon ev«qF'' 
one's countenance, on taking the examination chair, and the surprise manifested' 
at the discovery of talents heretofore unknown. Some of our grave politicians^) 
and mathematicians have suddenly found themselves transformed into poet^. 
while on the other hand, poets have exhibited astonishing talent for mathematics ^ 
Either these persons have talents which they have never cultivated, or these cades- 
are to be considered among the exceptions to which this science is liable. Certain '; 
it is, however, that in many instances truths have been told, some of which havjp 
caused the patient, if we may so call him, to feel rather uneasy. • . ! .. 
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ft WM early resolved that the heads of our whole editorial corps $hodld be sub- 
mitted to a scientific inspection, as well for the benefit of the public as for the in- 
dividuals themselves. Our printer's devil here put in a prior right, and declared 
that since he had the most to do with tbe Magazine, he ought to be first examined. 
He was examined, and found to be well versed in the art oftfpicol interpretation; 
whereupon the master printer took off his specs, and, with a knowing look, de- 
clared that any person might know that, for he, the devil, carried many *proofsJ 

At the next editorial meeting, Zotoff had no sooner drawn from the box the let- 
ter *'£," than he hurried across the room, and after sundry evolutions seated him- 
felf plump in the Jap of his predecessor, much to the discomfiture of the latter, 
who had not yet found time to vacate the chair; but who, in revenge for the pain 
thus occasioned, had scarcely got from under the ponderous mass, before he called 
in a stentorian voice for " The president's character !" 

" The president's character I" echoed the rest. 

Accordingly Zotoff drew forth his chart, and, with a modest air, commenced 
reading, 

"Causality very large; great power of thought, and depth and originality of 



"Hold," said Cains, "you're beginning at the bottom of the chart. What's 
kerer 

"Self-esteem very large; stubbornness, obstinacy, extreme tenacity of will and 
purpose." 

"Send Beppo for cigars," said Alcibiades. 

"Gentlemen," said Zotoff, (drawing another paper from his pocket) " were I 
disposed" — 

" Hear, hear !" cried Nung Boah. 

"Were I disposed," continued Zotoff, "to retort for that foolish interference, 
I should call upon Cains to exhibit his character, and give us a specimen of his 
new-fledged poetic powers, in which request I doubt not that you would sustain 
me." 

" Poem from Caius !" interrupted three of the company. 

"Gentlemen," said Caius, 

" It to aDbecomifif your staticms 
Thug to favor insinoations.'* 

"Gentlemen," resumed the president, after the laughter which succeeded the 
above sally had ceased, " I am confident now, that, with this specimen, you would 
prefer to look for examples of the science any where else than here. I hold in my 
hand the character of a person with whom yon are all acquainted. See if you 
can recognize him." 

PmiENOLOGICAL CHAaACT£K OF *** *** AS 0IV£N BT MB. L. N. FOWI.EB, PRACTI- 
CAL PmiENOLOGlST. 

This individual possesses a temperament which gives activity and strength of 
tboogbt;— he can labor intensely, and continue mental and physical exercise 
lopger than many without giving up; — ^he has stamina of character;— -is distia- 

fnished for his independence and also for his moral and intellectual character; — 
eis energetic and spirited when necessary, but is not usually too severe; — he 
has more moral than physical courage; — he thinks and acts on his own responsi- 
bility ;•— never sacrifices his opinion to be popular or to please others; — is not 
afraid to differ from others; — his firmness is very large, ruling his other organs, 
so that what he wills to do, if it is possible, he does it ;— he is more iodepeodent 
than affable; — ^he is more proud than vain; — his organ of hope is very large: he 
has Strong faith and expectation; — his feelings are exalted ;— -his views and plans 
are on a liberal scale. His moral organs are very large ; they would have the 
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Eis all to advance Uiem. His mind is always open to' conviction^— be is always 
learning,— always studying human nature, and more especially the attributes of 
Qod : — ^he very readily catches the ways and manners of those whom he respects 
and loves, but never feels dependent upon others for character ; — he is not a mere 
imitator of otjfier characters for want of originality; — as a speaker woald show 
oiT, what he intended to illustrate, by his actions; — he is very candid and free 
spoken ;— he has but little love of nroperty for its own sake; he could not idolise 
it, but regards it only for the good he can do with it;— -he loves debate ;>*-he has 
rather strung combativeoess but not much destructiveness; — his social feelings 
are rather strong, but are not the ruling traits of bis character; — his love is gen- 
eral, yet as amend he is constant and devoted; — be is roach attached lo one 
place ;~*he possesses a strong imagination and when engaged is qaite enthusiasm 
tic; — he loves the sublime and has considerable poetic feeling; — his talents are 
very practical; — he has common sense; — he gets eorrect information, being gov» 
erned by facts and by experience; — his powers of analysis are very great; — he is 
very fond of romantic and natural scenery, and also of history and antiquity ; — as 
a writer he is forcible and expresses himself in good style; — he embellishes and 
can magnify; — he is fond of the natural sciences and of polite literature;— he or 
not a gc^ judge of colors; — he ha.s not a good memory of time; — his words am 
impressive; — he means something in everything he says; — his mirthfolncss is 
large; — he can be sarcastic and witty, and reason according to the " reductioad 
absnrdom ;" — he makes strong appeals to conscience ;— *is good in the exact scien« 
ces, more particularly in geometry and surveying; — he possesses a character welt 
calculated to take the 1eaa;'^he is more prudent in what he does than in what he 
says; be looks ahead; — he is admirably fitted to desien, plan, lay out work and 
create business for others ;~he is very kind to children and to helpless objects;— 
his mind is ver^ clear and discriminating; — he is emphatically a man of system 
and order; — he is distinguished as a writer and as a speaker. 

The leading traits of this person's character are : 1. His independence. 8. 
EUs strong desire to take the lead and to do good. 3. His untiring pursuit of an 
object. 4. His great frankness, joined with prudence and kindness. 

"Move it be published for the benefit of the science and of the owner," said 
Nung Boah. 

" And if one in ten can tell the person it belongs to, this shall be a sure proof 
that there's truth in phrenology," said Alcibiades. 

The amendment was accepted and the motion was passed. At this moment a 
brilliant aurora adjourned the meeting. 



At a subsequent meeting the president read the following letter. 

AWFUL OISCLOSURES. 

Messrs. EdUors.—Being a friend and reader of the Magazine, and having often 
wished you as ius guardians, the utmost satisfaction and success in conduetini? it, 
I regret that it is my painful duty to communicate, in kindness, the intelligence «rf 
a recent conspiracy against the well being and life of this offspring of our menial 
endeavors and object of our wannest intellectual attachment and sympathy. Pre* 
TOre your minds then, gentlemen-.(and in order to do it, you will do well to read 
the ode of Horace beginning, " ^quam memento rebus in arduis," which for the 
present purpose I would translate, 'don't be disturbed when assailed by ambitions 
girls, not forgetting the similar vexations of the poet, " res et setas et soromm." 

JJiia trium alra," * the ambition, the envy, and the interferences of the 

women )— prepare your minds to encounter the intelligence that a plot has been 
formed against the Magazine by a fraternity of respectable and talented females 
in this refined city of literature and ladies. From the evidence in the case, it bb. 
pears that the design originated " without form and void" in the cranium o/ a sin- 
gle ladv,— that in that workshop of the imagination, the block was chipped and 
chiseled into form, and then exhibited by the fair artist to the enraptured admi- 
ration of a select counsel of well disposed aasociates^-gentlemeii excepted. 
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M the time appointed, our ladies assembled at the hoose of Miss -— ^^ ia — — • 

street, and after a warm discossion on the expediency of retiring to the attie, in or- 
der to avoid exposure and interruption, it was agreed to enter upon the business 
of the meeting where they were, owing to certain ineonyeniences connected with 
the upper department of the house. Whereupon, after haying closed eyery aye- 
sue of discovery, they were seated, and the elegant Miss C, accordincp to previ- 
ous arrangement, was called to the chair. Now, gentlemen, don't l>e illrnatured, 
and begin to abuse these ladies by fancying that they were a group of hideous, or 
wrinkled, or toothless, or gray, or even disappointed maidens, though they were 
thas assembled to commence a war of extermination against your valuable peri- 
odical ; fur I know and I assure you that they were young and intellectual, genteel 
and accomplished, and each a" bone of contention" between numerous ambitions 
rivals, and that their smiles like drops of rain upon the ocean, fell and mingled with 
the very being of Fresh, Soph, and sub-Senior, and that even the remnant of that 
angust class that is just about to " enter upon the stage *^ lingers here for more rea- 
sons than duty furnishes. We have given the modest Miss C. time to dissipate 
her blushes, and you may now see her rising and moving with perfect grace and 
intellectual dignity to the chair on the opposite side of the room. Never did an 
expression of purer intelligence emanate from mortal features, than that which 
fested, like crystal light on the glittering summit of Blanc, upon the countenance 
of her who now presided in that august council. After she had taken her seat, a 
momentary pause ensued, in which ambition ooght to have known its opportonity, 
and evacuated the skull of every Magazine writer in College, till at length Miss 
B — arose and said that she had called the meeting to take into consideration the 
literary wants of the public, and in connexion the character and merits of the 
Yale Literary Magazine, and moreover to devise such schemes as the case mi|:ht 
demand. *' That public attention should be engrossed, and public commendation 
woo by a Magazine under the direction of slndents, while we, whose words and 
smiles have such manifest power to captivate and control these laureled writers, 
are anknown and our names likely to perish in obscurity, is a circumstance," said 
Miss B— , "that equally impeaches our abilities and our ambition." 

" That Magazine commended by the public !" ejaculated Miss G — . " I am sure 
I know not how you can say so; for neither myself nor any of the family could 
ever have patience to read it through, though i have them brought to me regu- 
larly by Mr. H., with his modest signature marked. I see how it is, these literary 
papers, conducted by the men, are all joined together, and are expected to pufi* 
each other without regard to their real merits." 

There was another pause for a moment, when Miss Ct., the elder of a duett of 
msters, whose junior was just in the transit over to the unfortunate side of two 
and twenty, remarked that she had often heard her oldest brother say that thing 
was not worth the paper wasted in publishing it. After this eloquent appeal, Mjss 
O. arose from the chair, and premising that it would be proper to introduce a ibr- 
mal resolution, begged leave to read the following: 

WherecbSy the Yale Literary Magazine has been uniformly confined to topics en- 
tirely uninteresiinp; to us, both as respects matter and style ; therefore 

Resolved^ That it merits no longer the patronage of the ladies, and especially of 
this Society. 

Resolved fa/rther, That convinced of the unwelcome truth, and in a measure 
sensible of the claims of the public upon our humble talents and learning, we will 
commence forthwith the publication of a rival Magazine, and trust to the good 
sense and literary taste of the public, to sustain us in our attempts to displace that 
unworthy journal, and occupy its place with one conducted solely by the young 
ladies of this Society. 

My duty, Messrs. Editors, will be accomplished when I inform you that the 
above resolutions were unanimously passed, and Miss C. appointed prime editress. 
Still if you inquire what steps you can take to avoid the threatening storm, I 
would reply that your own good sense will suggest some devise; if not, I would 
hint the propriety of respectfuHy and earnestly inviting the literary ladies of that 
Society to contribute amply to the columns of the Magazine. The record which 
enabica me to give you this information, was dropped by a lady tU the UUefire in 
the west part of the city, and is in my hands for your inspection. 

Yours truly, M. 

While the letter was being read, Alcibiades became ezeeedingly fidgety, chan- 
ged his seat once or twice and gave some tmequivocal signs of a talkative humor. 
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At last his cigar was relactantljr laid aside, his throat was clearedj and he com- 
menced — 

" Mr. President and fellow editors, mnch as I regret the necessity of"— 

" Throwing away that Principe," said Beppo. 

" That intermption was as ill-timed, as it was impeninent," said the speaker. 

" Order !" cried the president. 

Alcibiades continned — " Much as I regret the necessity of defending the char- 
acter of the ladies at any time, I feel that my daty to the Magazine, and my daty 
to them, (for whom I have a profoand respect,) requires me to do it on the present 
occasion. So long as we were assailed only by our own sex, I was content to let 
the Magazine speak for itself; convinced that it was able to preserve at least an 
equality with all rivals; even if it does sometimes make attempts at ' grave dis- 
cussions;' but, sir, that woman, the fairest of creation, whom we all love and res- 
pect, that woman should jeer at us, was more than I bad expected ; especially 
since we are, at least, respected by them abroad. {Here he held to view an ex" 
change copy of. thai elegant periodical, " The Lady's Book") It seems to me, how- 
ever, sir, that they have really reason to complain, since they have been shut out 
entirely from the field of intellectual exertion. This has arisen from a mistaken 
notion that we students wish to monopolize the whole Magazine. 

" Now, sir, I think I shall be speaking the sentiments of the whole College, 
when I say that there is no one so wanting in gallantry as to entertain any such 
thought; no, sir, not one. — If the ladies are dissatisfied with the articles which ap- 
pear in the Magazine, let them send us better ones; and, if they exceed, in merit, 
the majority of our own productions, we will yield to them, and the name shall 
be changed to " The Ladies' Magazine," the " Boarding School Budget," or such 
other as is most agreeable. Or let them ofier us advice as to the course we shall 
pursue, and we will give it all that attention which is called for by the subject, and 
the source from which it is derived." 

Here the orator resumed his seat, and lighted another cigar. 

" Move that the gentleman's remarks be entered upon our journal, and pub- 
lished," said Nung Boah. Passed unanimously. 

ZotoflTs bump of self esteem now began to rise, and fearfnl perhaps of being 
eclipsed by the last speaker, he begged the attention of the corps editorial to a few 
remarks, which as nearly as we could gather from his rapid and flowing style of 
speech, were to the following effect. 

"Gtentlemen, with this number we conclude the second volume of our Maga- 
zine, {three cheers,) and as this is probably the last meeting we shall hold before 
the publication of our next, it seems but proper that we should say a word or two 
for those who have assisted in the several departments;- as well as for those whose 
assistance we hope to receive, in the succeeding numbers. 

" I propose then, that our thanks be returned— First, to all those who have fa- 
vored us with their communications; with a request that they will continue the 
same, as far as practicable. {Loud applause.) 

Secondly, to all those subscribers who have paid their bills. {Continued ap» 
plause,) And as our worthy printer has informed us that it is his intention to pub- 
lish the next number on entirely new ty^w, thereby greatly improving the mechan- 
ical appearance, and thus offering an additional inducement to subscribers, I beg 
leave to offer the following: 

Our Printer— May he never experience a * pressure' in any */or»,* so long as 
he continues to * press' the Yale Literary Magazine." 
« The sentiment is better than the pun," said Alcibiades, anxious to find fault. 

*' Print it !" said the rest. 

A true copy, 

Attest, Befpo, Secretary, 
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